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THE ASIATICK SOCIETY, hav- 
mg resolved to give, with each 
subsequent Volume of their re- 
searches, a list of such Oriental 
Subjects as require farther illus- 
tration; have selected for the pre- 
sent, and her eby mvite communt- 
calions on the following 


DESIDERATA. 





RELIGION, POLICY, JURISPRUDENCE, 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


AN accurate defcription of the different feftivals and 
fafts prevalent in dadia, together with an inveftigation 
of their origin, and of the reafon and fignification of 
their peculiar ceremonies. 
As thofe are very numerous, the following are 
fpecified as objects of primary inquiry, 


Among the ‘Hindus, 


` Doorca Poosa, or DussERAH, 
Karee Poosa, or DEWALEE, 
JONMON ASHTOMEE, 
Cuurxu POOJA, 
ACEON fame 


iv DESIDERATA, 


Account of:he pilgrimage to the i 9r JAGA- 
NAT,HA at Purjotom. 


Among the Mufulnans. 


Esp UL Zona, 
IED UL FETR, 
Exp CRUDEER, 


9. Ax enumeration of the different cafts of Hindus, 
with the cuftoms peculiar to each; as exifting in the 
prefent tuine.—5ee an enumeration from the ancient 
«San n records, Afiatick Refearches, Vol. V. p. 53, 

A CONNECTED hiftory of the fev eral Migfulman 
tribes, exifting in Zndra. 

AMONG thefe, an account of the bui tribe 
known by the name of Bohra, ds "particul arly rE- 
quired. 

A. Whar kinds of oaths are confidered as pe- - 
culiarly bindirg by the different tribes and {ects in 
| Hinduftan ? 

5. Wuar: hiftorical monuments remain of the go- 
verment, and he fyftem of police, which obtained in ` 
Hind: fan, previoufly to the Myfulman invafion ? 


. I, GEOGRAPHY. 


1. A cA TALOGUE of the names of Towns, Coun- 
tries, Provinces, Rivers, and Mountains, from the 
‘Shaffer's and Puránas, with their: modern nemes an- 
nexed ; and a correct lift, according to the oriental 
orthography, of the Towns, &c. mentioned by Major 
ReNxELL, and other European Geographers. The 
etymology, as far as PENCE DS) would alfo be defire-. 
able. 

9, WmnuxT were the geographical and political di- 
vifions of the country before the Mufulvian inva- 
fion ? 


f 
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f Acen RATE aniano of the accounts given of : 
dis life and actions of Roubpra, by the- priefts of 
hs ded. * Los a) as as 

- E DES US ' 2. To 


DESIDERATA. v 


2. To enquire if there be any accounts remaining 
of CHAUCHASAN, Gonacom, and Gaspa; whom 
the Burmas reprefent as having preceded Gopama. 


3. Tus hiftory of Mauamoony, a difciple, or 
follower of Gopama, to whom, alfo, adoration is 
paid, by many.among the worfhippers of Douppua. 


4. A HisroR of thofe faints, philofophers, &c. 
either male or female, who have become famous, in 
modern times among the nations and religious feéts 
that inhabit Indra. 


“IV. COMMERCE, NATURAL HISTORY, 
MATERIA MEDICA. | 


i. To inquire into the ftate of the commerce of 
India, previoufly to the firft fettlement of Europeans. 


2. To afcertain the different trees which produce 
Gamboge, or a gum-refin refembling it; to invefiigate 
the qualities of the drug, as produced from each oi 
thofe trees, among which we may reckon the following: 


Cambogia Gutta. Ltn. 
Garcinia Celebica. law. 
Stalagmites Cambogioides. Kaen. 
Hypericum Pomiferium.’ Rox. 


To procure accurate figures of the Stalagmites Cam- 
bogioides, or the Ceylon tree, and of the tree which 
yiclds this drug in Cambodia. Lattly, to determine 
whether all thefe trees may not be referred to one 
Genus. | 


3. To afcertain from what country the root com- 
monly called Columbo is procured; and to give a 
botanical defcription and figure of the plant to which 
it belongs. 


e 
A. “THE botanical names of plants mentioned in the 
Hindu books of Materia Medica. 


5. To fupply the deficiencies which remain in the 
accounts of the production of Sorax, in the neigh- 
bourbood 


vi DESIDERATA. 


|». bourhood of Tibet and Napal, as delivered by Mr. 
BLANE and Father JosepH De Ravaro, in the 
Philofophical Tranfactions, vol. 2. 77. 

6. Whether the Tobacco plant was known in fa, 
before the diícovery of America; and whether the 
ediéts faid to have been published by AURUNGZEBE, 
againft the ufe of that plant, be authentic? 


V. MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


. 1. Hrsrory of that peculiar inflamniation of the 


Schneiderian membrane, termed Nakma, with the. 


mode of treatment by khe natives, 


2. History of inoculation for the Small- -Pox, 


: among the Hindus. 

3. ÁwTIQUITY of the venereal difeafe in Jndia, and 
the knowledge which the ancient Hindu phyficians 
had of its cure. 

4. Tuer treatment of the Leprofy; with fome 
account of the different fpecies of that difeafe, which 
are met with -among the natives of Jnd. 


5. How long have the natives poflefled the art of 
couching for a cataract, and from what fource did 


they obtain it? 


VI. LANGUAGE, LITERATURE. 
1. flow many dialects are there of the Hindutwee, 
i. e. of languages connected with the Senfcri? ; and in 
dies parts of Índia were they, or are they fpoken.? 


What general term had the natives of India 


wa the Mufidman invafion, to ' def gnate what 
we 22 by the term Hindu ? 


— — — un 


. To obtain as full a catalogue as pofiible, of,; 


Books d in the Sanferit and other 'Hinduwee languages; 
containing the following particulars, as far as they 
can be afcertained, viz. the names of the authors, 
the fubjects, the dates, the age of the moft ancient 
manufcript of each fow known to exift; and the places 
where the books are now to be found. 
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A DISCOURSE 


DELIVERED AT A MEETING 


OF THE > 


ASIATICK SOCIETY, 
ON THE 1878 OF JANUARY, 1798. 


BY SIR ROBERT CHAMBERS, KNIGHT, 
| . PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN, 


[r I commence with diffidence and timidity the duties 
Of an office to which your fuffrages haye advanced me, 
it is not merely becaufe I confider the objects of our 
refearches, as by their extent difficult to be compre- 
hended, or by their variety difficult to be methodized ; 
for obftacles like thefe’will only be encountered by me 
in common with ypu, and if they are encountered 
with vigour, they may be furmounted by diligence. 
My fears proce¢d from difcouragements peculiar to 
myíelf. Ele who fits in this chair 1s expofed to cen- 
fure not only by his own defects, but by the virtues of 
his predeceflors. I am to fuperintend the. inquiries 
arid prefide at the meetings of éhis learned ‘Society, in 
the place fucceffively vacated by two Prefidents, not 
Vor. VI, | A i - only 


(2) "TN 

' only equally eminent for extent of learning and ele- 

gance of dition, for ftrength of compreherfion and 

clearneís of explanation, but alfo equally devoted from 
their early youth to Orierizal ttudies. 

Wirn 3r WinLtAw Joxzs, who may not impro- 
per rly be called the father, as well as firtt Prefident of 
this Society, J deem my felf happy to have become ac- 
quainted whea he enterec the umiverüity, a boy juft 
come fromfchool. I had then-many opportunities to 
obferve the woaderful progrefs which he had already 
madein tke ancient Languages of Jzurope ; of which 
let one inflance fuffice. He had compofed, and brought 
with him to Oxford a comedy written in Greek verte, 
of tne pocticul powers whereof I wil not now venture 
to {peak :-he himfelf appears not to Lave thought very 
highly of itia that refpe&. He confidered with 
Horace, that 


© Membranis intus pofi lis, aelere licebit 
* Quod non edideros, 


and in fact he never did publith it. But the verfifica- 
tion aiforced 2 wonderful example of diligence and 
accuracy, of exuberance of ityle, and power of exprel- 
fion in Greek. It comptifed all the different xinds of 
metre which are to be fdund in the dramatick writings 
-of Greece ; and Doctor ‘Tuomas SoMNzn of Florrosw, 
the beft judge of the fubje&t perhaps then in England, 
declared” after reading it, that it did not contain one 
metrical errour. 

Wirnin avery few years after this, and while the 
moft laborious ftudent I ever knew was ftill in his mi- 
nority, both legal and academical, an undergraduate in 

ihe Univerf:ty, and joy d unde: the a age which 
the law calls the age of dilerction, the cafual fight of a 
tolio volume filed” with extracts from Arabick manu- 
icripts efforded me an opportunity of learning that 
he had: filled (in all) four fuch volumes with -fimilar 
extracts, made with his own hance in the Podleian 
o library, 


( 3 ) 

libra: y, where, though an undergraduate, he was bv 
pecial favour permitted to ftudy. Many of thele ex- 
tracts were probably made from manufcripts of which 
no other copies are known to be extant; and it is cer- 
tain that all of them were tranfcribed from books, which, 
according to the laws of that library, could not be car- 
ried out of it. Had they been lets rare and more ac- 
ceffible, they would hardly have been tranífcribed. by 
oir WILLIAM Jones at the expence of fo much time 
as they required, for I have reafon to believe that, in 
his own opinion, their intrinfic merit was not very 
great. I have mentioned thefe facts becaufe they are 
not generally known; but as I do not mean to pro- 
nounce an eulogy on Sir WrLLIAM JowEs, nor to at- 
tempt even the flighteft fketch of his life and writings, 
1 fhall not dwell D the extraordinary diligence with 
which he laboured in the mines of jurifprudence, at 
the fame time that he pn the fludy of Ori ntal 
learning ; neither fhall I enter upon a critical examin- 
ation c£ the voluminous and convincing proofs he gaye 
the publick of his pre-eminence in both. I fhall con- 
tent myfclr with obterving that if ever the vicia iP 
Settlements in /nd;a fhall add, to the fplendor of the 
protper rity in commerce and war, the honour and pride 
of having, beyond all former example, communicuted 
to &rrope ihe wildom and learning of 4 Afia, lor that 
well-earned honour, that juft principle of.honett pride, 
they iauft own themfelves indebted to Sir Witrraz 
JONES. | 

For my firt acquaintance with Sir Joy SHORE, 
confiderably more than twenty years ago, I was obuged 
to my late brother WILLIAM CH icin eRe, afterwards 
avery worthy and refpectable member of this Society, 
and Í believe much beloved by ail who knew him. 
Mr. Stores and he were then very young fervants of 
the Lj India Company, of congenital minds, and at- 
tached to each other by fimilastty of ftudies and Dur- 
fuits, having both in making their choice of life »itched 
upon the ftudy of Añalick languages, as the mode in 

A2 > which 
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they could ferve the Company with moft honour and 
advantage to their employers and themfelves; I may, 
I believe, venture confidently to add, that the Ea 
[ndta Company bad not at that time any two fervants 
fo young and fe well acquainted (at zhe fame time) with 
the languages and learning of sifa, and particularly 
with the Perfan tongue and the authors who have writ- 
ten in it. Parden; Gentlemen, this mention of a much 
loved and much lamented brother, to which I have 
been tempted by the pleafure of uniting his name 
with that of our late much honoured’ Prefiden-. 

Soos after the time òf which I have Ipoken, my 
brother, led by motives of private convenience, be- 
took himfelf to an humble courfe cf life, in which he 

paffed his days with more utility than lufire, but with- 

ae ever deferting his favourite :tudies, till it pleafed 
the Almighty. that he fhould ret from his labours. 
‘Mr. Spore with that-confcioufnefs which every great 
mind has of its own powers, was not content merely to 
,perfevere with affiduity in his attention to Perfan liter- 
ature, but applied himfelf at the fame time to every 
{cience and every part of knowledge which might quali- 
fy him for the moft important and {plendid offices in 
the Bri dominions in Afia. He became eminent 
for his minute acquaintance with the revenues of Ben- 
. gal, aswell as for his general f&ill in finance p for his 
knowledge of the politicks of India in particular, as well 
as of the Ícience of Governmert in general ; and. no 
one was furprifed when after vifiting his native country, 
he returned to Bengal as Sir Jon SHORE, the deftined 
fucceflor of Lord ConxwALLiS. 


To {peak of his condué nt he became Governor 
General, would be unbecoming, becaufe prefumptu- 
.ous, and is totally unnéceflary, becaufe almoft every 
member of this Societyeis as well acquainted with , his. 
merits as I can be. -I mention him as Governor Ge- 


neral only bécaufe while į in that ftation he accepted the 
office 


5) 
of our Prefident, and proved to us by his own example, 
that neither the cares of Government, nor the multi- 
farious duticsof aGovernor General, are inconfiftentwith 
a very confiderable and ufeful degree of attention to 
Apatick vefearches. 


SucH have been the two former Prefidents of the 
Mfiatick Society. That by the choice of this learned 
aflembly I am called into the place which z4ey have va- 
cated, as it depreffes my hopes, fo it muft excite my 
diligence. Abilities no man has the power of conferring 
m but fidelity and induftry are always attain- 
able. 


Wren fome refpectable members of this Society 
firft mentioned to me their own with and that of others 
that I fhould fucceed Sir Jony Suore in this chair, 
I told them, with great franknefs and fincerity, that I 
did not think I had either health, or leifure, or ability 
to perform as I could with the duties of the office ; and 
particularly, that I thought myfelf deficient in one at- 
tainment which might be expected in a Prefident, in 
as much as I have but a flight and fuperficial know- 
ledge df any Afíatick language. Some qualifications 
for the prefidency the partiality of friendfhip may per- 
haps diícover in me, and thefe, whatever they may be, 
Íhall be devoted, as far as health and freedom from bu- 
finefs will permit, to the purpofes of the Society. If 
it is now toolate, at the age of fixty, greatly to increate 
my own ftock of Oriental literature, I will at leaft en- 
deavour to promote the increafe of it in others. 


"Et fungar vice cotis; acutum 


* Reddere que ferrum valet, exfors ipfe fecandi." 


23 II. NAR- 


Ii. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from AGRA 
to OUJEIN, 


By Wittram Huxvzn, Ef. 


DEFORE entering on the following narrative, it wili 
be proper to detail fome of the principal circumftances, 
which led to the journey. That is the fubje&t of it, 
About the month of September 1790, Stxpian, who 
was engaged in a war with the Rajahs of Jayanagar and 
Joudhpoor, but had, for about two years, remained 
quiet at Matra, and confided the -operations of the 
campaign to his generals, thought it expedient (al- 
though his arms had lately been crowned with fignal 
fuccels, at Meerlah, were the whole force of Joudhpoor 
was, with great flaughter, overthrown) to take the 
field in perfon. . 

WueEn his intention was certainly known, Major 
Paumer, the Engli/h refident at his court, who was 
then at gra, offered to accompany him on the ex- 
pedition. Ele replied, that as he expected to return 
foon, he was unwilling to put the refident to an unne- 
ceffary inconvenience. Sinptau directed his courfe 
towards Jayanagar, which being deftitute of the means 
of defence, and governed by a prince, young, unex- 
perienced, devoted to pleafüre, incapable of ferious 
attention, and irrefolute in his councils, was thrown 
into the preateft confternation. The Rajah and his 
ally of Joudhpoor gladly fubmitted to any conditions 
of peace that Siwp1AH thought proper to dictate. 
They agreed to pay a heavy fine, and a confiderable 
annual tribute ; and they ceded the fortrefs and diitrict 
of Ajimere, which had been furrendered to them, in 
a treacherous, or cowardly manner, during the war, by 
the officer to whom.Siypran intrufted their defence. 

ACA ‘Having 
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Havine brought this affair toa happy corclufi ion, 
SINDIAH marched to .4jimere, where he was joined by 
his army from Joudhpoor. Here he had not remained 
long, before he was invited, by the Rana of Cudipoor, 
to affift him in recovering his authority, and 1n reduc- 
ing to obedience Busem S196, the governor of the 
fortreís of Cheitore, who had thrown off his allegiance, 
and was in arms againft his fovereign. The Rajah of. 
Oudipoor, is looked on as the head of all the Kajpoot 
tribes, and has the title of Rana by way of pre-emi- 
nence. His family is alfo regarded with high refpect 
by the Mufulmans themfelves, in confequence of a 
curious tradition, relating to his genealogy. He is 
faid to be defeended, in the female line, from the ce- * 
lebrated ANUSHIRWAN, who was king cf Perjía at the 
birth of MOHAMMED ; “and thus to have, in that line, 
à common origin with the Seids defcended from Hvs- 
SEIN, the fon of Arr. The circumftance is remarka- 
ble, and is certainly worthy of a careful invettigation. 
For, if admitted, it proves fo clofe an intercourfe to. 
have exifted, at that time, between the natives of Jr- 
dia, and the neighbouring Pages nations, as, com- 
pared with the ancient prohibition of the intermixture 
of different cafts, to eftablifh the exifüng traces of a * 
common origin. 


Dus the Rana, though the firit in dignity, i is in- 
feriour in power, to the Rajahs of Jayanagar and 
Joudhpoor : and the ftrength of the fortrefs of Cheitore, 
which 1s fituated on a high end rugged mountain, en- 
couraged BrxeM Sine, one of his moft powerful val- 
fais, to throw off the yoke of fubjection. 


SINDIAH readily accepted the invitation, and pro- 
ceeded to Chestore, where ne was met by tke Rana. 
He invefted the fort; and aithough his progreís, 
againft a place of fach dtrength, was neceflarily flow, 
he at length reduced Buexnm Srne to fach ftreights, 


that he furrendered the fort, and fubmitted Bimfzlt to 
the 
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the Reva. Sinpran at firt put a garrifon into the 
fort, but foon after, delivered it over to the Rana, in 
purfuance of their previous agreement. 


AFTER remaining here «fome time, SINDIAH deter- 
mined, inftead of returning to Jara, to proceed far- 
ther fouthward. A variety of motives has been affigned 
for this journey, which terminated in his death, and 
probably contributed to accelerate that event. ‘The 
meafure was liable to firong objections; and no dif- 
fuafives were fpared, on the part of laxa Kuan, one 
of Sinptan’s oldeft counfellors, and moft faithful fer- 

rants ; perhaps the only one who followed his for- 
tunes from pure perfonal attachment; confcious of 
which, the prince always honoured him with the ap- 
pellation of brother. The recent conqueíts in Min- 
dufian were fill in a very unfettled ftate; the ftipu- 
lated tribute from the Rajahs of Jayanagar and Joudh- 
poor was yet unpaid, and thofe chiefs would gladly 
have Ícized any opportunity of evading the performance 
of their compact; in which attempt, they might ex- 


. pect to be well fupported by their warlike Awjpoois, 


who burned with impatience to fhake off the galling 
yoke of the Mahratias. The northern and weftern 
frontiers B expofed to the annual incurfions of ihe 
Sikhs, who might be encouraged, by the abfence of 
the ch ief, to acts of greater audacity. Laftly, the 
jevlouly entertained, by the Poona government, of the 
great accefhion of power, which had accrued to SIN- 
DIAM, from tne conqueft of Hinduflan, was no fecret ; 
and the auxiliaries, that under the command of Hor- 
car and Arr Bauapur, were fent him, by that 
court, when he was preffed by a combination of the 
Rajpoot, Mogul, and Afghan forces, were now be- 
come, at leatt fufpicious friends, if not fecret and 
domeitic focs, envious of his ‘exaltation, and willing 
to embracc any occation of aggrandizing themfelves, 


, at his expence. 


- Ox the other hand, ie probably conceived, that 
while tac tranquillity of his Done ee: in Hinduflan 


would 
* 


- 
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would be fuffciently fecured, by committing, then 
to the protection of the fame armies, 3y which. they: 
had been acquired, under the command of the leaders 
who nad hitherto conducted thofe armics to victory ; 
fome important advantages were to be obtained by his. 
prefence at Poona. He hoped, by eftablifhing an in- 
fluence in that court, to obtain an order for the recal 
of Horcar and Arn: Banapun, and thus to be left in 
fole pofieflion of the new conqvefts. As the expence 
of making and maintaining thofe corquefts, in the 
name as lie pretended, and on behalf oz the PesHwa, 
had greatly exceeded the revenues derived from them, 
he hoped to receive, from the treafury of Poona, the 
balance, which, on a comparifon of accounts, was al~ 
lowed to be eight crores of rupees.  Laftly, as his pa“ 
ternal eftatc in the Decan was deftitute cf (irong places, 
he was defirous of obtaining a gzort of fome fortreís 
adjoining to it, for the fecurity of his family and pof- 
feffions. Thefe were the principal heads infifted on, 
in his negociations with the court of Poona; and his 
hopes of eftablithing an influence there (befides what. 
he might expect from the gratitude of the Pesmwa 
and of Nana PHarnawees, one of whom owed the 
fovereignty, and the other his office of prime minifter, 
in a great degreé, to SINDEAH'’s exertions, were founds 
ed on the refpectable force by which he was attended ; 
fufficient. to awe the government, anc make it afraid 
to difoblige him. For the reft, he trufted to his own: 
addrefs, in flattering the vanitv, and amufing the ju- 
venile levity of the Pusnwa, lo as tc create, in his 
mind, a perfonal attachment, towards himfelf. 


Besipes thele grand eds le had others in view, 
of å fubordinate nature. He kad been fourteen years 
abfent from Ozjem, the capital of his jageer; and, many 
complaints having reached him, of mal- adminiftra~ 
iration, on the part of thofe entrufiec with authority 
‘there, his prefence became neceflary, for the rectifi- 
cation of abules, 

To 
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To thefe political motives, were added the calls of 
fuperfiition, to which this chief, though in other re- 
{pects pofiefüng a vigorous mind, and un enlightened 
underftanding, feems to have ever lent a willing ear, 
Though born and educated in the Hindu religion, and 
Ícrupuloufly obfervant of all the ufages which it en- 
joins; he fhewed a great complaifance towards the 
infütutions of Manoxwzp». And here, by the way, 
we may obferve, that thefe two religions have exifted 
together in Z/Zuduflau, for fo long a time, the profcf- 
fors of both have acquired a habit of looking on each 
other with an eye of indulgence, Buts" in other 
countries, betwecn thofe who maintain. fuch oppofite 
tenets. "lus, the Lindu is often feen to vie with the 
difciple of Arr, in his demonftrations of grief for the 
fate of the two martyred fons of that apoíile; and in 
the fplendor of the pageant annwally exhibited in their 
commemoration. He pays a refpect to the holidays 
prefcribed by the Korean, or fet apart for the remem- 
brance of remarkable events in the hfe of the prophet 
or his apoftles. This degree of complaifance is per- 
haps not furprizing in the difciple of Brauma, whofe 
maxim 1s, that the various modes of worfhip, prac- 
tifed by the different nations of the earth, {pring alike 
from the deity, and are equally acceptable to him. 
But, even they who follow the intolerant doctrines of 
the Kean, are no longer thofe furious and fanguinary 
zealots, w ho, inthe name of Gop and his prophet, 
marked their courfe with defolation and laughter, de- 
molifhing the Guu temples, and ercóling mofques 
on their ruins. They found the patient contlancy of 
the J7iudu fuperior to their violence; that the fear of 
torments and of death was’ unable to make him defert 
ihe tenets v.hich his anceftors had handed down to 
him, from an unfathomable antiquity; but, that if 
left in the quiet poffeffion of thefe, he was a peacea’> le; 
induftrious, end valuable fubjed A. Accordingly, we 
ablerve arrong the a eig of "Hindveflan, a great de- 
ference for the prejudices of their neighbours or de- 
‘pendants, of the Mindu perfualion. Particular! y, in 

the 
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the Aoély or faturnalia of India, when liberty of fpeech 
and action towards fuperiozs, ase allowed to as great 
an extent, as among the ancient Romans; the Mujful- 
mans are feen to enter into the diverfion, with as 
much alacrity as the Aldus themielves. 


Tuvs, the Mahratta prince was not altogether fingu- , 
lar in the attempt to unite the obfervance of both reli- 
gions; but, hiscomplaifance, inthis refpect, wascertainly 
carried to an unufual length; which is accounted for 
in the following manner. Suau Muxsoor, a Mufid- 
man fakeér, who pretended to the gift of prophecy, be- 
ing confulted by Sinp1an, foretold his future great- 
nels; faying, “ Go, I have given yor the country, as. 
far as Dehly.” Such a prediction, addreffed to a mind 
fo ambitious, fo perfevering in the attainment of any 
object once prcpofed to itfelf, and fo ftronglv tinétured 
with fuperftition, may have been very infirumental in 
bringing about its own accomplifhment. However this 
may be, it was fully verified; and Sinpran naturally 
looked on the memory of the Suan with great venera- 
tion. He kept his difciple end fucceffor, IfunEED 
Suan, conftantly about: his perfon, affigned him a 
jageer and a numerous retinue, and daily performed 
the ceremony of proftration before him, and of kifling 
. his feet. Siam Munsoor was buried at Beer, a place 
in the NrzAw's dominiors, and Huszres Suan had 
frequently urged SiwptrAH to vifit the tomb of that 
faint, Several circumftances contributed a: this time, 
to give weight to his advice. Befidej the veneration 
OINDIAH had for the prophet of his greatnefs, and the 
efficacy he might afcribe to fuch a pilgrimage, in pro- 
moting the future fuccefs of his affairs ; he was anxious 
foraíon, to be the heir of his fortunes, and hoped 
to ‘obtain this boon, by his devotion az the holy fhrine. 
One of his favourite wives, alfo, was lingering under a 
fatal diftemper, and, fhe imagined ‘that the influence 
of the holy man’s afhes afforced the only profpect of 
relief, e 

i From 
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From Cheitore, he accordingly marched to Oujeii, 
and finding that city expofed to frequent robberies, 
and other diforders, from the negleét of juftice ; for 
the exercife of which, the perfons intrufted. with the 
adminiftration pretended they had not a fufhcient 
force; he gave the police and judiciary power in 
charge to one of his own confidentia] fervants, whom 
he fupported with a body of foldiers ; leaving the 
management of the revenue in the hands of the 
former collectors. After ftaying twenty-three days, he 
continued his march. 


Turse tranfactions occupied the fpace of a year 
and five months; at which time, in confequence of 
SINDIAH'S application for that purpofe, Major PAL- 
MER received orders to join him. He determined to 
proceed by the way of Gualior, though a circuitous 
road, becaufe it lies through countries where DINDIAH'S 
paffes would be refpected. 


ON the 23d of February 1792, we marched from 
Agra to Baad, a fmall village, lying S 25 W diftant 
in a firaight line ten and a half Briti/h miles. .The road 
lay through a fertile and well-cultivated country, in- 
terfperfed with clumps of mango (Magmfera Indica), 
Neem (Melica Azadiracht), and wild date (Elate 
eylvefiris.) 


Feb.24.—Marcuep to Afumish, S 13 W 16,8 
miles, This is an inconfiderable village. On the 
march, we crofled two rivers, the Utingen and Bán- 
Gunga. On the banks of the latter ftands Jahjow, 
_where there is a handfome feray, built of fione. This 
village is rendered famous by two decifive actions, 
fought on nearly the fame fpot, clofe to it. The firf, 
onthe 7th of Ramazan, A. H. 1068, or June 8, 1658 
N. W. wherein AURUNGZERE totally defeated his bro- 
ther Dara SueKou; and the fecond, in the year 
1119, between the two fons of AYRUYGZEBE, SHAH 

AALUM, 
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Aatum, and Azem Suan, in which the latter was. 
flain, and left to his brother undifputed ae of 
the Indian empire *. 


Feb.25.—Maxrcnzp $12 W 6,2 miles, to Dhol- 
poor, a pretty large town, fituated within a mile of the 
river Chumbul, on the banks of which is a fort, of the 
fame name with the town. The hilly country begins 
at this place. One remarkable conical hill, near thé 
town, has on the top of it, a tomb, furrounded with 
a ftone wall. The lower part of the kill 15 com- 
pofed of a reddith Schiflus, and the upper of ftee-ftone. 


o Feb. 26.—Mancnuzr to Chosla-Sercy. The diftance 
1n n a ftraight line is only 5,8 miles, 8 33 E; but the 
Chumbul, at the fort, is deep ; ; and in order to ford it 
at Keyter ce, near four miles higher up, the road makes 

2 circuit, among hills and broken ground, fo as to mea- 
fure 124 miles. | 


THE Chumbul is one of the moft contidedibila rivers 
of Hinduftan. Taking its rife near the ancient city 
of Mundu, in the heart of the province: of Malwa, 


* Sucu was the information received from the people on the 
fot ; but the account given by Erapcr Kuay, wha was prefent 
in the laft of thefe battles, proves it to have been fought nearer to 
dora. 

On the day before the action, Azim Suan was encamped «€ bes 
tween Jabjozo and gra, on a barren plain, vo.d of water, lo that 
the srmy was much diftreffed.” (Memoirs, p. 325; This muft have 
been between the Ban-Gunga, which runs paft Jakjow, and the , 
Utingen, which is diftant from it eight miles and one half, on the 
road towards Agra. 

Ox the morning of the battle (Sunday the 1€th Of Rubbee ul 
Aul A. H.1 110, or June 19, 1707 N.3,) the Prince Brnar Bucar, 
who commanded the advanced guard of Agim Sean's army y having . 
reached a village, near which was a fiream of clear water, was ad- 
vilec by Erapur Kuan to halt. This could be no other than the- 
Utingen, which is the only flream of water between Jabjozo and 
Agra. The Prince confented to follow kis advice, but afterwards, 
in the abfence of Erapur Kuan, advanced ; giving up the advan- 
tage of the water; and as®he appears to have marched at leaft an 
hour afier this, before he met with the enemy, | Memoirs, p. 33.) 
we may fuppofe the engagement to have commenced, at the dif- 
tance of three miles from the Digger, on the fide of Agra, 

within 
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within fifteen miles of the Nerbudda, it puríues a 
north-eafterly direction, and after wafhing the city 
of Kofah, and receiving the tribute of many fub- 
ordinate fireams, at lengthempties it {elf into the Jenna, 
twenty miles below £táwa. The whole length of its 
couríe is about 440 miles. The breath of its channel, 
at the ford.of Keyteree, is three quarters. of a mile. 
That village ftands on the fouthern bank, which is 
bold and lofty. In the rainy feafon, when the channel 
-3s full, the profpect of fuch a body of running water, 
bounded by hills, which rife in a variety of fantaftic 
thapes, forms a landícape peculiarly intereiting to a 
traveller, whofe eye has been fatigued with contem- 
plating the uniformity of that vaft plain, which is eia- 
braced between the Ganges and the Jumma. 

Cnoola-Seray 15 a {mail village, with a mud fort, in 
which refides a collector on the e part of the Mahrattas. 

Feb. 28. —Marcuen 5 29 E 17, 2 miles, to Noora 
abad, a lar ge village, on the fouth bank of Sank river, 
over which is a ‘bridge of feven arches, very well 
built of fione. Adjoining to the village is a pretty 
large garden, enclofed by a fione wall; the work of 
AURUNGZEBE, as appears by the following i infeription, 
over the gate : 


ys je T E y 

di im E E bor 

brad: 389 > Oke Q^ mx. T eas 

JLS Hh y AS as ux) as: 

SÍ pvv | | 
TRANSLATION. 


* This garden was planted by the the king AALUM- 
GEER, 

“ Whofe univerfal bounty rivals that of the Sun, 
in all his fplendor: , 

* When he demanded a fentence to denote its date 

* An invifibl voice rephed thou haft feen the 
garden of beaity." - 


A. Hej, 1077. THE 
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Tse laft words (Jl € contain the date, agree- 
ably to the Perfan notatio, thus 


C z 2, 

| - e. 4, 
È - 000, 
€ 7 d 
E a - 40. 
f - L 
O - 30, 
1077. 





 ànfwering to the year of our æra 1666. 


WirHix the garden is a monument, to the me- 
mory of GoonnaA Breum, a princeís celebrated for 
her perfonal accomplifhments, as well as for the vi- 
vacity of her wit, and the fire of her poetical genius. 
Several of her lyric compofitions, in the Hinduflannay 
language, are ftill fung and admired*. She was 


the daughter of the Nawab Arra Koori Kuan, fur- l 


named CHINGA, or SHESH ÁNGOOSHTEE, from hav- 
ing fix fingers on each hand ;"a Murfubdar of 5000 
horfe. Ilis daughter after being betrothed ta SuusAu- 


up DowrnaAu, was maried to GHAZEE-UD-DEEN : 


in An and this rivalfhip is faid to have in part laid the 
foundation of the mortal enmity which afterwards fub- 
fifted between that Vizier and the Nawab SurpER 
June, the father of SuviAmn-vp Dowran. ‘The 


fhrine bears this infcription {Aq Las us E st 
* Alas! Goonna Becum !” the letters in the origi- 
nal, taken as numerical characters, give the date 1189 
. of the Hejiree, or of" our gera 1775. i 


|. * One of them is inferted by Sir Wiuziam Jones in the Afida 
tie Heftarcbes, vol, 1. p, 53, B 


— 
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Fros this garden, the hill and fort of Gualior are 
leen, bearing 5 32 E. 


Ox this march, befides the Sant, we crofied two 
other rivers, the Cohdry or Quáree and Afin ; both ford- 
able. ‘he face of the country is bare, being defti- 
tute of trees, and almoft without cultivation. Near 
the road- are feveral fmall forts, fome of mud, and 
others of fone, pofleffed by petty chiefs, who derive a 
precarious revenue from predatory attacks on the un. 
wary and defencelefs traveller. 


Feb. 29.—MAncnrzp S 272 E, 13,2 miles, to 
Gualior, and encamped to the north-weft of the fort. 
The hill on which. ftands this celebrated fortreís, runs 
from N13 E; to 5 13 W. It is in length one mile 
and fix tenths. Its greateft breadth does not exceed 
300 yards. The height at the north end, where it is 
gieateít, is 342 feet. Atthis endis a palace, and 
about the middle of the fort are two remarkable py- 
ramidal buildings of red ftone.. ‘They are in the moft 
anciert ftyle of Hindu architecture, and are faid to 
have been built for the refidence of the mother-3n- 
Jaw and fifter.in-]aw of a Rajah, who reigned in a very 
remote period, when this fortrefsvas the capital of an ex- 
tenfive empire. A ftone parapet runs all round, clofe to 
the brow of the hill, which is fo fteep, that it was judged 

a. 1 Wat T il 
perfectly fecure from affault, till Major Pornam took it 
by efcalade, on the 8d Auguft 1780 * : The only gate 
is towards the northern extremity of the eait fide, from 

which 
` * * e i ^" a 2 

* The particulars of this brilliant atchievement, which reflects 
equal honour on that officer, who commanded in chief, and on 
Captain Bruce, who propoted the meafure, and led on the party 
which frft gained a footing on the rock, are too well known, to 
ftand in need of recapitulation in this place. The fort was, foon 
after delivered, agreeably to the terms of alliance, to the Rana of 
Gouun. But that prince having failed in the performance of his 
engagements to the Zzg/jb government, during the war, and efter- 
wards deviated from the conditions ofgthe treaty with the Aab- 
raitas, wherein he had been included, was juftly abandoned to 
their refentment. Sinpran invefted the fort, and, after a fruitlets 
ficge of many months, prevailed by corrupting a part of tbe garri- 


Vor. Vi, B fon 
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which, by feveral flights oZ fteps, «you afcend to thé 
top of the rock. Within are feveral large natural ca- - 
vities in the rock, which contain a perpetual fupply of 
excellent water. On the outfide, about halt way up, 
are many cells, which contain the figures of men and 
animals, carved in the fame manner as thole excava- 
tions themfelves, out of tae folid rock. Along the 
eaft fide, near the fummit, runs a line of blue ena- 
mel, very frefh, and brilliant: a proof that this ma. 
nufacture attained. confiderable perfection in Tindu- 
flan, at an early period. 

Tue town, which runs.along tke eaft fide of the 
hill, is large, well inhabited, and contains many good 
houfes of fione, which is “urnithed | in abundance by 
the neighbouring hills. “Pliefe form a kind of amphi- 
theatre, furrrounding the fcrt anc town, at the diftance 
of from one to four miles, They are principally com- 
poled of a reddifh fchiflus, which {eem to contain a 
large proportion of iron. Their furface is rugged, and 
they are dettitute of vegetable produétions. lo the 
eaftward of the town, runs the {mall river' Soonrica, 
which, at this feafon, is nearly dry. Atthe difiance of 
700- yards from the northern. extremity of the fort, is a 
conical hill, having on the top a remarkable frone build- 
ing. It confifis of two high pillars, joined bv an arch. 
It feems to be of ancient workmanfhip, but I could not. 
learn for «hat purpofe it hrd been erected. Beyond 
the river Soonrica is a handiome ftone building, with 
2 cupola covered with blue enamel, the tomb of Ma- 
HoxMED Guots, a man celebrated: for learning and 
fanctity, in the time of the Emperor ÁxBer. Within 
the enclofure which furrcunds this monument, isa 
{mall tcmb, to the memory of TAx-Szix, a mufician, 
fon, who admitted his troops. The Tana was foon after com- 

elled to deliver himfelf into the hands of Sinpian, who fhut 
mie up in this fortrefs for the remainder of his life., That was 
` not of long continuance, and his death has.been ufually afcribed to 
violent means, The prevaijing report in the acjacent: country, is 


that poiion was adminiftered, which not proving effe&nal, he was 
ftrangled. 
of 


j ‘ 
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of incomparable flall, who flounfhed at the court of 
the fame monarch. The tomb is overfhadowed by a 
tree concerning which a fuperftitious notion prevails, 
that the chewing of its leaves will give an extraodinary 
inclody to the voice. 


The diftri& depending on this town, which includes 
the country of Ghod, yields twenty-two lacs of ru- 
pees, fifteen of which are paid into the treafury, the 
remaining feven going to the expences of collection. 
The adminftration of the province. was at this time 
entrufted by SINDIAH to ÁMBAJEE Inexa, onc of his 
principal generals; in whofe abfence, his brother Kuun- 
poo)EE was collector of the revenue, and governor of 


the fort. 


A CONSIDERABLE trade is here carried on, in cloth 
from Chandéri, and in indigo. About feven cofs from 
hence, on the road to Mirwir, at the village of 
Beereih is a mine of iron, which is worked to confid- 
erable advantage. The fort itfelf, from its great fe- 
curity, is made ufe of by Sinprau as the place of 
confinement for his ftate prifoners; and the grand re- 
pofitory of his artillery, ammunition, and military 
ftores. ; 


From Gualior, the ftraight road to Oujeén pales by 
Nirwir and Seronge. But as the Rajah who then pof- 
feed Nirwir was a man of treacherous character, 
fiaincd with barbarous maffacres, and maintained a 
troop of banditti, to plunder every traveller that came 
Within their power, it was recommended tous to go by 
the route of J, hanfi. 


Tue progrefs of the Mehrattas in Hinduffan, being 
marked, like that of a pefülential blaft, with dettruc- 
tion, isan object of no pleafing contemplation. Yet, 
it may not be ungrateful to the benevolent reader to 

B 2 hears 
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hear, that the cruel Rajah of Nirzor, expelled from his 
fort, and reduced to depend for a icanty pittance on 
the bounty of the invaders, has no longer the power 
of doing miícluef. 


Ox the 6th of March we procee ded to Antery, S 16 
E 12,0 miles. The road lies between ranges. of hills. 
It is fufficiently wide; but in many parts fo encumber- 
ed with large round ftones, as to be with difficulty paf- 
fable by wheel carriages. The firt hills, towards Cua- 
hor, are of the fame texture with thole which environ 
“the fort; but thofe towards .4ntery are of a quartzole 
fione. Íntery isa pretty large walled town, with a fort 
adjoining; fituated at the foot of zhe hills on the banks 
of the {mall river Déalco. 


March 7.—WlAncuan.to. Dibborah, S 28 E, 15. 
miles. The road is good, over a champaign country, 
preity well cultiv ated. The crop of barley at this time 
was ripe. Dibborah is a {mall village, belonging to a 
Rajah Pirtipur of Pachour. That is a fort fituated 
on an oblong hill, which, as well as two other forts 
belonging to the fame Rajah, was in fight, on this day's 
march. The Rajah is by extraction a cJát. He is faid 
to have made an obftinate refiftance againft the Meh- 
rallas, On their entrance into this country; but he 
has been compelled to pay them a tribute, 


March 8.—Mancnkp,S 261 E, 13,3 miles, to a 

. ipot, about three miles to the nozth-wefz of Dittealh. 
The tents had been fent on, to be pitched beyond the 
town. But the Rajah, who is tributary to the Mah- 
rattas, having fallen greatly in arrears, the ap- 
proach of our people raifed an apprehenfiou, that 
a. detacameüt of troops was coming from Gualior, 
to exué= payment by force. - Under this mifcon- 
ception, the Rajah's people refufec to permit cur tents 
to approach nearer tÉe town. But, no fooner were 
they better informed, than the uncle of the Rajah 
came wiih a numerous retinue, ic pay his refpects 
tQ 


"o 
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to the refident ; and with great eagernefs of hofpi- 
tality, invited us to pitch, the next day, on a {pot 
clote to the nuntius | 


Cross to the encampment of this day, is a pretty 
high and rugged hill of quartz, fome pieces of which 
are beautifully chryftalized. On its fide grows the 
Trophis Afpcra of Kasia, called Sahoore. On ihis 
poor rocky foil, it is low and bufhy; but in the plain 
it is a tree of confiderable magnitude. Prom an idea 
of its aftringent, or antifeptic virtue, the natives ule 
little pieces of the wood, fplit at one end into a kind 
of brafh, for cleaning their tee: h : the ufe of thefe 
they recommend as a prefery: tive againit tooch-ach ; 


cr a remedy for that difeate. 


Ox the fame rocky hill grows a beautiful fpecies of 
fivolcuius, of a blue colour, called by the natives 
Sehewa. Itis the Æ. abfinoides of Linnasus. It was 
alio found in plenty, on the argillaceous hills of Dhol- 
poor and Gualor; Within the dort; at the Jatter place, 
it abounded fo much, that in many fpots, a carpet of 
the fineft azure feemed to be fpread on the ground. 


March Q.—M.nenzp through the town of Di/feah, 
which is in length above a mile and a half, and nearly 
as much in breadth; populous and well built; the 
houfes being of ftone, and covered with tiles. It is 
- furrcunded by a ftone wall, and furnifhed with gates, 
At the nerth-weft extremity isa large building, with 
onc large and fix finaller cupolas: which was the-an- 
cient habitation of the Rajahs, and is now inhabited 
by fome relations of the family: but the prefent Ra- 
jah has built a palace for himfelf, without the town, on 
the louth-ealt fide. It ftands on an eminence, and 
commands a view of the country, as far as Pachour on 
ons fide, Nirwir on another, and J,fanfi on a third, 
Clofe to this hill, tsa pretty extefifive lake, on the bank 
of which we encamped. Bearing and diftance from | 
the laft encampment S 434 E, five miles two furlongs. 
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This town is in the province of Busdelermd : the 
inhabitants are a robuft and hardfome race df mens 
and wear the appearance of opulence and content. 
Like the other Buñdélahs, they have the reputation of 
a warlike people.;, and about two years after our vifit, 
they gave a fignal proof, , how well they ment that cha- 
racter. Goran Row Buow, Scrxpian’s commander 
in chief in Bindifian, having marched with all 31s army 
againft Ditéeah, tocompel payment ofthe tribute, and ex- 
act a fine, was oppofed by the Rajal.’storces. An engage- 
ment enfued, in which the troops of Dittech charged, 
{wordin hand, the veteran battalions of Dr Boiene, 
which were commanded by Major Frimoxr, an officer 
of adility and experience, The Burdé/ahs fhewed no fear 
of the mufket and bayonet, and there were feveral in- 
ftances cf grenadiers cut down while their bayonets 
were buried in the breaft of the afizilant's horfe. The 
brigade loft 300 men, in this attack, and Major PRI- 
MONT himfelfaffured me, that nothing but á con- 
- tinual di‘charge of grape-thot, from the guns, preferved 
it from utter deftruction. 


Tue diftri& yields a revenue of nine or ten lacks of 
rupees annually, fubject to the payment of 2 tribute to 
the Mahraitas; the amount of wh.ch varies with their 
power to exact it. 


Luis evening, the refident received a vifit from the 
Rajah, whole name js SurTERJET, a mar. about forty 
years of age, above fix feet high, of an athletic form, 
and graceful deportment-; with a countenance not un- 
pleahng, except that the extenfive ufe of opium has 
given him an air of ftupidity.' Notwithftanding “his ha- 
bits of intoxication, and inordinate indulgence in fen- 
fual pleafures, he is fond of a:hletic amufemeni5, par- 
ticularly the chace.. His activity and covrege, in the 
attack of the boar, the zeel-gaw. (antilope picta of 
PauLas, or white footed antilope of Pewyaw'r) here 
called rex, and of the tyger, wita all of which the 
neighbouring foreft abound; arz greatly extolled. 
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Tits following day we halted to return the Raj; 
vifit, and on the 11tn March, marched to J es, und 
encamped to the S W of the fort. Courte 3 gus 
diftance 151 miles, This is a contiderable town, thou gh 
fmaller than Diticah. Tt is commanded bya ftone fort 
ona high hill; to the fouth-eaít of which, atthe tui 
tance of five or fix hundred yards, is another hill, nearly 
ona level with the fort. The diftrict depend: nt on 
this town, which yields about four lacs of rupees per 
annum, bel iones to the PESHWA, and having been, for 
fifty years, uninterruptedly in his pofleftion, it is 
quieter and better cultivated than moft of the neigh- 
bourirg territories, which have undergone frequent 
changes. On this account, it is frequented by the 
caravans from the Decan, which go to Furrukhobad, 

and the other cities of the Dováb, Hence an aflux 
of wealth, which 1s augmented by a confiderable trade 
in the cloths of Chandéri ij, and by the manufactures of 
carpets, and of bows, arrows, and fpears, the principal 
weapons of the Bundélah tribes. 


Tur Soubahdar of J,esf, Rocoxarn Harry, 
commonly refided at Burwa-Sagur, and left the care 
of Jj hunf to his younger brother SugunAM Buow. 
This gentleman paid the refident a vifit, on the evening 

of his 2 rival. He is a tall, handfome man, and of genteel 
demeanour. At his requeft we halted next day, aud 
returned his vifitin the evening. He received us at 
his houfe in town, where we law his brother Lrrcu 
MUN Row, elder than SugugAM Buow, but younger 
than the Soubahdar. He was me rely ina private capaci- 
ty. Formerly he was in SINDIAH'S fervice, and about 
two years before this period, was fent into Bundélcurd, 
with a confiderable force and twenty-two guns. But 
he wes defeated by Noonr Ergun Sine, a Buud/lah 
chief, with the lots of all his guns and baggage. 


Merch 13.—Mancnzgp 5 504 E, twelve miles five 
furlongs, to Burwa Sagur, focalled fromarivulet, — 
the Berw 4, which runs paft it and by embankment, 
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made to form a very large pond (in Hindu, Sagur) at 
the back of the fort or caftle. The vilage is imall, 
but contains feveral good houfes, and the fields about 
it are very well cultivated. “The caftle, in which the. 
the Soubahdar refided, refembles an old Gothic build- 
ing. I: was built by an ancient Rajah of Ormcha, and 
is {aid to be one of fifty-two for-s, for the building of 
which he gave orders on ore day. ‘This ancient city 
of Ouncha, lay on our right, on this day's march ; it 
is fituated on the banks of the Betwa, abcut nine miles 
S E by S from J,hanfi. ‘The Rajah of Oncha was for- - 
merly the head of the Busdz/a ribes, from whom the 
other Rajahs received the ze7£«, cr token of inveftiture. 
But his revenue has, by various defalcations, been re- 
duced to one lac of rupees, and his confequence has 
proportionably declined. The name of the prefent 
Rajah is BICKERMAJEET. 


On this day's march, we paffed the Betwe, forthe 
firfttime. This river, from its force, fouch of Bopal, 
. toits confluence with the Junna, below Calpee, de- 
Ícribes a courfe of 340 miles, in a north-eaiterly di- 
rection. Its bed, where we croffed, was three furlongs 
in breadth ; fandy, and full of rounc ftones. The water, 
at this feafon, 1s only knee-deep; but in the rains, it 
{wells to fuch a height as to be impaflable. Two miles 
from Burwa-Sagur, we patled the Bhood Nuliah; on a 
bridge of eight arches, built by the prefen: Soubahdar. 


Ox our arrival, we were agreeably furprized to re-- 
ceive from the Soubahdar, a prefent of cabbages, let- 
tuce, celery, and other productons of an itzropean 
garden. In the evening, the Soubandar pzid us a vifit; 
he appeared to be about fixty years of age, rather be-- 
low the middle ftature; his countenance befpoke intel-' 
gence, and his manners were pleafing. Having had 
occafion, on account of fome bodily infirmity, to re- 
pair to the Engli/h ftatton of Kanhpoor, for medical. 
affiftance, he had. contracted a relifh for European 

manners 
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manners and cuftoms. He had difcernment enough 
to perceive our fuperiority in arts and iciente over 
his countrvmen ; and poflefüng a fpirit of liberal en- 
quiry, and an exemption from national prejudices, 
which is very uncommon among the natives of Hi» 
duflan, he was very defirous of gaining a knowledge of 
our improvements. Next morning, when we returned 
his viit; he received us in an upper room of the caítle, 
which, inftead of the Hinduffany muflum, was furnifhed 
with chairs and tables, in the European manner. He 
fhowed us feveral Engi/f books, among which was the 
fecond edition of the Euc yclopedia Bı itannica, Of this 
he had got all the plates neatly copied by artifts of his 
own. To get at the ftores ‘of fcience which thefe 
volumes contain, he had, even at that advanced period 
of life, formed the project of fudying the Engla 
language. He exprefled great anxiety to procure a 
teacher, or any bock that could facilitate his purfurt; 
end was highly gratified by Lieutenant M'Pnznscw s 
prefenting him a copy of GincurisT's, Dictionary. 
lie entertained us with feveral tunes on a hand-organ, 
which he had got at Kanhpoor; and exhibited an 
electrical machine, confiructed by a man in his own 
fervice. The cylinder was a common table ihade ; 
with this he charged a vial, and gave pretty fmart 
fhocks, to the no {mall aftonifhment of thofe who were 
the fubjeéts of his experiments, and of the fpectators. 
As the weather was very dry, the operation fucceeded 
remarkably well. He even propofed fenfible queries, 
on the nature of the electric fluid, and the parts of ie 
phial in which the accumulation took place ; as, whe- 
ther in the glafs, or the coating, &c. which fhowed 
that he did not look on the experiments with an eye of 
mere childifh curiofity, which is amufed with novelty; 
but had a defire to invefügate the caufe of the 
phenomena. Lam forry to add, that this man, being, 
about two years ago, feized with fome complaint, 
wlach he confidered as incurable, repaired to Benares, 
and there drowned himielf in the Guages. 

March 
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March 15.—MaArcurD 5 9 E, 11,3 miles, to Pirti- 
poor, a {mall village, belonging to the Rajah of Ouncha. 
ihe road i 18 ftony, and much cricumbered with thorns, 


" March 16.—Manchen 8 17 E, 13 miles, to Bus 
mourtt. The road more open, e/pecially towards the 
end. We encamped on a plain, very pretiily fhaded 
with clumps of trees. The village ftands upoi'a nfing 
eround, the houfes are of itone, covered with tiles ; 
‘the fircers wide and clean. 


March 17.—Marncuep S 25 E, 11,8 mies, to 
Belgame. The road lies through a wood, in the be- 
ginning “much encumbered, afterwards more apen. Inm 
the woods, we met with the Bombax Goffypnen Of 
Liny avs, a beautiful tree, of middling fiz2, which 
grows ftraight, and has but few branches, all at the 
top. It bears large yellow Jowers, in clufters, at the 
ends oí the branches. At the time when ljaw it, it 
had no leaves. l E 

March 18.—Mancuzp S 2 W, 10,03 miles, to 
Fearee. The road, in the beginning, encumbered 
with brufh-wood, but afterwards clear, and the coun- 
try cultivated. The crop of wheat and barley was 
nearly ripe. This is a large village, with a fort, on an 
adjoining height. Jetis in the ciftri& cf the Ouncha 
Rajah. | CAandéri is reckoned fixteen cofs from ACES 
and Chatterpoor twenty-five. — . 

March 19-—Marcnep S 231 W, 11,97 miles, 
to Marounee, a pretty large village, with a fort, be- 
jonging to Ram-Cuuwp, the Rajah of Chandiri, which 
zs diftant fourteen cofs, towards the N. V. The Ra- 
jah lives in a kind of retirement at Oudh, and has left 
the adminiftration in the hands of his fon, who pays 
a tribute to the Mahrattas. The road was good, ex- 
cept at paffing the fafall river Jwanár, the banks. of 
which are fteep, and its bed full of large rour.d ftones. 

: Alfo, 
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£o, towards the end of the march, the ground is 
broken into holes. The country open, and pretty well 
culdavated. 


Burch 20.—Marcurp S 56 W;8,07 miles to Sial- 
wáha, through a country the moft completely euit- 
ated that I have ever beheld in ZZmawfas. The 
plain, as far as the eye can reach, was covered with a 
luxuriant crop of wheat and barley. Itis in the cifinct 
of Chundéri, but belongs to a Rajpoot chief, who is in 
lome meafure independent of the Rajah, only paying 
chout to the Mahrartas. Near the village is a pretty 
large tank, banked in with tone. To-day we crofled 
the fmall river Jám»y, and a nullah. On the banks of 
this nullah, I found the D,hawry (Ae. Ref. 1V. A2.) 
which I learn from Do&or KoxBurGu is the ytru 
fruticofum of Linnaus *. 


March 21—Marcuen 821i W, 0,32 miles to 
Narat. Road interícéted with feveral nullahs, and 
broken ground: the country cultivated, but not fo 
well as yefterday. This village is fitviated at the ioot 
of the hills which feparate Bundeleund from Maélave. 
It belongs to the Bundéla Rajah of Gur-cootah, but 
pays one-fourth of the revenue to the Mahratlas, who 
have a Pandit here, on the part of the Soubahdar of 
Great Sagur, for the collection of | it. 


March 22.—Mancurp S 231 W, 8,35 miles, to 
Mauliozn. The road lies through a pafs in.the hills, 
the firft part narrow, fteep, much encumbered with 
ftones and thick jungle. Above the ghhut there i3 a 
good road, with a gentle declivity al* the way. to J: ral. 
£oton, and a mile beyond it, where we encaniped. 


* The Editors of Dr. Roxsunen's work: refer it to the genus 
Griflea, with the trivial name of tomentofa, which feems to have 
been ‘applied from [ome mifcouception, as the leayes, though 
whith beneath, are {mooth. 

This 
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This is a large village, with a ftone fort. It belongs 
to the fame Rajah as Narát, and pays chout in a fimilar 
manner. 


March 23.—Marcnep S 64 W, 11,92 miles, to 
K a. a large walled town, and adjoining to ita 
fort, built on a hill” It belongs to the diftri Xt of Sa- 
gur, which is difiant about feventeen cofs to the fouth- 
cad The Soubahdar of Sagur is fon to BALAJEX 
of Calpee. The diftricts under "BALAJEE, his brother 
GUNGAD, HER, and his fon, yield a revenue of about 
thirty lac] zs of rupees, of iud nine arc remitted to 
Poona. 


March 24~-~Marcuep S 634 W, 10,25 miles, to 
 Rampocr, through a country level end wel cultivated. 
The fcil is a black vegetable mould, and by the road 
fide, is cracked, forming holes. Many villages are 
feen at a  diftance, on both fides of the road. The 
grain was in great part got in. i 


Murch 25.—MarcurD N 85 W, 10,62, miles, to 
Koorwey and Boráfo, two towns, ahaoft united, on the 
banks cf the Bitwa. They are of confidersble fize, 
and at the former isa large ftone fort. They are in- 
habited by Pa/ans, who fettled here about a hundred 
years ago, in the time of Avrunczess. Their chief 
and the head of the prefent Bepál family, were bro- 
thers, ard obtained their refpective cfiablifhments at 
the fame time. ‘The  prefent Nawdb is' Hoormutr 
KHAN. His revenue is faid to be between one and 
two lacs of rupees, but it 1s fequeftered, for the pay- 
ment of a debt to the Mahratias; fo that he has no- 

thiug more, for his expences, than they choofe to al- 
low him. The road was gocd, the country well cul- 
tivated. 


March 26.—Mancurp S 233 W, 11,3 miles, to 
Kirsàh. Croffed the? Bétwek clofe to yefterday’s en- 
campment. The banks are “tecp, and the bed ftony. 
"Ehe foil adjoining is a black nieuld; but, two per 

and. 
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and a half farther on we entered on a clay, the far- 
face of which was covered with reddifh ftones, that 
feemed to contain iron. This extended for a little 
way on each fide of the road, where the ground was 
high, and appeared to be little capable of cultivation ; 
but, at fome diftance, the fields which lay lower were 
covered with grain. This kind of foil continued for 
two miles, and terminated at a fmall nullah, near the 
banks of which 1s a plantation of date trees (Ekule Syl- 
vefiris). For the remaining part of the way, the toi 
1s the fame black mould that we had feen in the lait 
marches. ‘The grain was in. great part cut down, and 
carrying into the villages. "Phe road good, country 
well cultivated. Kirivak is a middle-fized village, in 
the diftrict of Koorivey. Atthe diftance of three cols 
to the fouth-eaftward 1s feen a remarkable conical hill, 
at the foot of which is a large town, named Oc/ipoor, 
which belongs to Sixnpian. There was formerly a 
fort on the hill, but that has fallen to ruin, or been 
deftroyed. 


March 27.—Mancuzrp S 54 W, 8,12 miles, to 
Bafouda, a large town, belonging to the difti of 
Bhilfah. The road was, in general, good. The foil 
alternately black mould, and a reddith- UE ftones 
of aferruginous appearance. Where the black mould 
is, the country is well cultivated : the other feems un- 
fuitable to vegetation, and confequently remains wafte. 


March 28.—Marcnuep S 134 W, 14,3 mules, to 
the {mall river Gu/cutta, or cut-throat, fo named front 
murders committed on its banks : the road good; foil, 
a black mould : country well-cultivated ; grain almoft 
all cut down. | 


March 29.—Marcuep 5 28 W, 10,53 miles, ta 
Bhilfah. Road good, foil as before. The wheat nar- 
veft, which is the principal. grain of the Bubbe, was got 
in, ong cultivate very little barley. In the Ker zef 

s they 
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they have a good deal of rice, dio Jeoár (Holcus Sorg- 
kum Liss.) and Moong (Paafeolus Mungo) but no 
Bajerah (Holcus fpicatus). Celebrated as this place is 
for tobacco, we could get none of a good quality. The 
crop of the former year bad been all exported, and the 
new one was too frefh to be fitforufe. The town, or 
asitis called, fort of Bh/ah, is erclofed with a ftone 
wall, furnifhed: with fquare towers, and a dich. ‘The 
fuburbs without the wall zre not very extenfive, but 
the ftrects are fpacious, and they contain fome good 
houfes. The town is fituated nearly on the fouth- weit 
extremity of thé diftriét, waere it is contiguous to that — 
of Bopál. To the eaftward of the town, at the dif 
tance of fix furlongs from the wall, is a high rock, 
very fleep, on the top of which is a Durgah, confe- 
crated to the memory ofa faint, named Szrp-JELAL- 
UD-DEEN Boxnart. On the top of this rock I found 
a pretty large tree of the Szerculia Urens (RoxBurcu’s, - 
Indian Plants, Vol.I. No. 24.) here called Curhéree. 

April l—Mancuen S 64 W, 7,82 miles, to . 
Goolgaung, a {mall village, in the territory of Bopál. 
The road lies acrofs the Biwak, the bed of which is 
rocky, very uneven and flippery. The remzinder was 
à good carriage road. The lat part les between hills, 
which abound with a great variety of vegetab.e prodüc- 
tions. Among thefe, we found Téndu (Diofpyros Ebe- 
num) Acór (Alangium. Hort. mal. iv. 17,20.) and a 
{hrub for which Í could get no name at this place. 
In the Dooab it is called Biz or Ponga. It is the 
sig integrifolia Roxpureu’s Indian Plants, Vol. I. 

0.78. i po 


April 2-—Marcnen 864 W, 7,82 miles, to 4máry, 

a village in the Bopál difiri&t, fituated between two 
pretty high hills, and partly built on the face of the 
moft foutherly of thestwo. In tbe way lies the fmall 
river G,fora- Puchar, lo named from the great number 
of large, round, -flippery fones, with which its bed : 
| filled, 
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' filled, rendering the paflage dangerous for horfes. The 
road to that river is through a jungle, and in feverai 
parts uneven; the remainder good, though a culti- 
vated country. 


April 3—Marcurp 851i W, 16,11 miles to Bo- 
ál. About four miles from dmáry is afleep pafs, up- 
hill, for the fpace of about twenty paces. The re- 
mainder of the road is good. The firt part of it is 
through a thick jungle, the laft through a cultivated 
country. The town of Bopál is extenfive, and fur- 
rounded with a ftone wall. On the outfide is a large 
gunge, with ftreets wide and firaight. On a nfing 
ground, to the fouth-weft of the town, isa fort, called 
Futieh gurh, newly ercéted, and not yet quite finifhed, 
It hasa ftone wall, with fquare towers, but no ditch 
The fpot on which it is built is one fold rock. To 
the fouth-weft, under the walls of this fort, is a very 
exterfive tank or pond, formed by an embankment, at 
the confluence of five ftreams, ifluing from the neigh- 
bouring hills; which form a kind of amphitheatre 
round the lake. Itslength is about fix miles, and 
from it the town has the addition of 74/7 to its name. 
Thefe hills, and others in the neighbourhood, con- 
iain a foft free ftone, and a reddifh granite, the latter 
of which feems well calculated for buildings that will 
refift water, and the injuries of the weather: it is ac- 
cordingly ufed i in the new embankment which is new 
building at the eaft end of the lake. From this part 
iffues the fmall river Patara, and it is faid that the 
Berivah takes its rife from another part of the fame, 


Tug town and territory of Bopál are occupied 
colony of Patans, to whom ee were signed y 
AURUNGZERE. ‘The prefent Nawab Monammen 
Hyar, a man about fixty years of age, had from indo- 
lence, love of pleafure, want of capacity or devotion 
(for Ihave heard each of thefe reafons afl igned) refigned 
the whole adminiftration into the hands of his Dewan 


(ince 
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(fince dead), who was born a Brakmen, but p irchafed, 
when a child, by the Nawab, and educated in the 
Mulfilnan faith. | 


Tun revenue of Bopál is sftimated at ten T twelve 
lacs of ees It does not pay any regular tribute to 
‘the Mebrattas, but from time ‘to time a handfome 
prefent is given, to conciliate tkeir frienlfhrp. The 
people feem to be happy under the prent govern- 
ment, ind the Dewan, by his’ hofpitality, ¡and the 
protection atforded to flrangers, had induced, the ca- 
ravans, and travellers in general, to take this ¡road be- 
tween the Decan and Hinduffag.. ' : 


' ! 
April 7.—MARCHED S 71 W, 14 miles, to Pundai» 
a pretty large village, in the Bopál territcry, and ftu- 
ated on the frontier. The firt two miles, paft the 
town, :0 the edge of the great lake, were very ftony ; 
afterwards the road was good, the foil rich,; and the 
country well cultivated. The >” now entire] y got in, 


-April 8 nenes 5 78 W, 0,47 TU to Se- 

hore, aconfiderable town, belorgiag to the Mah akta, 
chief Ezvron-Row. His deputy, Goran Row, who 
refided here, had the collection of four pergunnahs, 
Señore, Afatah, and two others, amounting, in all, to 
about three lacs of rupees. 


Señore is fituated on the banks of the lie rive 
Rootah-Secin, and is lurrounded with a large grove of 
mango end other trees. Here is a confiderable manu- 
facture of itriped and cheg: ered muflins. The road 
was good, foil a black mould, but the cultivation 
parttal. | 


Aprilg. —Mancurp N77W,11,19 miles, to Purher, 

a town belonging to tac he.rs of the Mahratta chief 
Naroo- SHuNKER. "t is in the pergunnah of Shu- 
i TOTO poor, which 1s divided from that of Señore by. the 
er 


£2 
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river Parbutty. The road good, and foil a fine black 


mould; but there 1s a good deal of wafte land near the 
road fide. 


April 10—Marcuzp N 50 W, 16,55 miles, to 
Shujdwulpoor. Road good: foil the fame black mould 
as before. For the firft ten miles, very little cultiva- 
tion, afterwards a good deal. 


Shujawulpoor 1s a large town, fituated on the north- 
eaft bank of the river Jamneary. It contains a fort, or 
walled town, and without the wall, a good bazar, in 
which are many large, well-built houfes. The country 
is liable to the depredations of a fet of robbers, called 
Grafiah, which in fome meafure accounts for the in- 
ferior ftate of cultivation. This is the head town ofa 
pergunnah of eight lacs of rupees, held in jageer, from 
the PEesuwA, by the heirs of Na’roo-Suunken. 
They were-in camp with Sinpran, and rented the 
diftrict to aumils, who were changed every two or 
three years. Thofe men collected what they could, 
oppreffed the ryots and brought depopulation on the 
country. About twelve years ago this diftrict was 
under the management of APPAH-K'HANDEY Raw, 
and then it was well peopled and cultivated. 


Tuis is a confiderable market for firiped muflins, 


doputtahs, &c. Opium is cultivated to fome extent, and 
is faid to be of a good quality. 


April 31-—Mancugp N 75i W,.11,87 miles, to 
Beinfround, a {mall village in the diftri& of Shujéwul- 


poor. Road good; foil as before, country more cul- 
tivated than yefterday. 


Ix this country are many Mawah trees (Bafia latifolia 


Roxs. Jad. plants Vol, I. No, 19, Madhuca, Afiat. 
Voz, VI. 2 7 $^. 4 
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Hoy gl L) They were now in flower, and as the 
number of feeds in the ripe frult.is very uncertain, 
which has caufed fome conívfion, I this day : examined 
the germina of twenty-one flowers. “Thirteen had the — 
rudiments of eight feeds, fix of nine, and two bf feven. 
The ftamina were 24, 25, and 26, put 1 Lave fomerly 
fecn flowers with only 16. ` ! | 
April 12 —Mancurn ‘weit 17,89 miles, to SZah- 
¡eh npoor. The road was good, the foil as before, 
but the country appeared tc : have remained long un- 
cultivated. It i all overgrown with brufhwood, among 
which the Pla/s (Butea frondofa) and w ld date ae Elate 
fphosffris) hold the principal piace. 


Shahjeharpoor is a confiderable town, ard head ofa 
pergunnah, belonging to SrxprAu. -It lies on the 
banks of the river Sage urmutice. About helf a mile to 
the weftward of the town is a comica: hill, which is 
con{picuous at a great diftance. : ; | 

April 13.—Mancngp S 595 W W, 16,66 miles, to 
Turána, a zown and head of a per gunnah, bé longing 
to ÁHELTAS Bar. The firft thirteen miles iwe met 
wit very bad road, among rocks and broxen' ground, | 
incapable. of cultivation. ‘The remainder of the road 

was good, through. a cultivated country. In the 
neighbourhood of Turdna, we found ar avenue of 
young trees of confiderable extent, which we ‘were in- 
formed was planted by Anrzrriau Bar. A tafte for 
improvements of this nature is uncommon among Mah- 
ruíl4s ; and this gave me a favourable impreffion of 
that princefs's government, whick was confirmed by 
farther enquirv. ! | 


April 14 MARCHED S 481 LJ 12 miles,! to Taj- 
door, a: village belonging to ¿e a The road 
ftoncy, and the ground full of holes. Little cultivation. 

1 April 
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April i5.—Marcnen S 754 W, 10,37 miles, to Ou- 
jein. Theroad good. This city called i in Sanferit, Ujjaini, 
‘and Awinn, or Avanti, boalts a high ini. A 
chapter in the Poorans | is employed on the defcription 
ofit. It is confidered as the firft meridian by the 
Hindu geographers and aftronomers, fo that its longi- 
tude from our European obfervatories is an object of 
fome cunofity. By a medium of eleven obfervations 
of Jupiter's firft and fecond fatellites (taking the times 
in the ephemeris as accurate) I make its longitude frorn 
Greenwich 75° 51 E. Its latitude, by a medium ot 
eight obfervations 23° 11° 13" N. 


Bur the city which now bears the natne is fituated a 
mile to the fouthward of the ancient town, which, 
about the time of the celebrated VicrRAMADITTYA 
was overwhelmed, by one of thofe violent convulfions 
of nature which, from time to tme, alter the furface of 
our globe. The following narrative of this event, ia- 
volved in a cloud of fable, is handed down by the 
Brahmnens. A certain deity, named GUNDRUFSEIN, 
was condemned, for an offence committed againfr the 
god Ix nzn, to appear on'earth, in the form of an ais, 
but on his entreaty, be was allowed, as a mitigation of 
the punifhment, to lay afide that body in the night, 
and take that of a man. His incarnation took place at 
Oujem, during the reign of a Rajah, named SUNDER- 
SEIN, and the als, when arrived at maturity, accofting 
the Rajah in a human voice, ' proclaimed his own divine 
orgia, and demanded his daughter i mn marriage. Haw- 
ing, by certain prodigies, overcome the fcruples of 

the Rajah, he obtained the object:of his wifhes. All 
day, in the form of. an afs, he lived in the ftable, on 
corn and hay; but when night came on; laying afide 
the afs’s fkin, and afluming the form of a handfome 
and accomplifhed young prince, he went into the 
palace, and en joyed, till morning, the converfation of 
his beauteous bride. -In procets of time, the daughter 
-of the Rajah appeared to be pregnant, and as her huf- 
band, the afs, was deemed incapable of producing 

C2 , , fuch, 
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fuch a ftate in. one of the human 'fpecies, hêr chafüty 
became fufpected. Her father queftioned her upon 
the fubject, and to him fhe explained the myftery. 
At night the Rajah, by her directions, hid himfelfin 
a convenient fituation, and beheld the wonderful me- 
tamorphoás. He lamented that his fon-in-law fhould 
ever refume the uncouth difgtife, and to prevent it, 
fet the afs's fkin on fire. (GUNDRUFSEIN perceived it, 
and though rejoiced at the termination of his exile, 
dencunced the impending refentment of INDER, for 
his difappointed vengeance. He wzrned his wife to flee; 
for, taid he, my earthly tenement is DOW confuming, 
J return to heaven, and this city will be overwhelmed 
with a fhower of earth. The priticels fled to a village 
at fome diftance, where fhe brought forth a fon; 
named VicRAMADITTYA, anda Taower of earth 
falling from heaven, buried the citv and its inhabitants. 
‘It is faid to have been cold earth, . and to have fallen 
in fmallquantity upon the fields all around, to the 
diftance of feveralcofs, but to 2 great depth. on the 
towns. > | 
Ox the foot where cie ancient city is faid to have 
ftood, by digging to the. depth of from fifteen to 
eighteen feet, they find brick walls entire, pillars of 
i rane, and pieces of wood; of an extraordinary hatd- 
nets. The bricks, thus dug up, are ufed for building, 
and fome of them are ofa much larger fize than-any 
BN in the prefent, or late ages. Utenfils of various 
kinds are fometimes dug up in the fame places, and 
añcient coins are found, cither by,digging, cr in the 
channels cut by the periodical rains; having been 
wafaed away, or their earthly covering removed by 
the torrents. During our ftay at Onjcin, a large quantity 
of wheat was found by a man in digging fo: bricks. 
It was, as might have been expected, almof: entirely ` 
confumed, and in a ftate refembling charcoal. The 
“earth of which this mound is compofed, being foft, 
is cut into ravines, by the rains;. and in one of thefe, 
-from which feveral ftone pillars Had been dug, I (aw 


a fpace, from twelve to fifteen feet long, and feven or 
l 2 zm l eight 


D 
I 


| 
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eight high, compofed of carthen veflels, broken, and 
cloiely compacted together. It was conjectured, with 
great appearance of probability, to be a porter’s kuin. 
Between this place and the new town, is a hollow, in 
which tradition fays, the river &pparah formerly ran. 
It changed its courfe, at the time the city was buried, 
and now runs to the weftward. 


AbjoixiNG to thefe fubterraneous ruins, on the 
prefent bank of the Sipparahis the cave, or fubterrane - 
ous abode of the Rajah Buirrery. Before the gate 
of the court are two roes of ftone pillars, one running 
from eaft to weft, the other from fouth to north. You. 
enter the court from the fouth-ward; within it are the 
entrances of two caves, or divifions of the palace. T'he 
outermoft enters from the fouth ; and is funk about 
three feet under ground. From this entrance (which 
1s on the fide) it runs ftraight eaft, being a long gallery, 
fupported on ftone pillars, which are curioufly carved, 
with figures, of men in alto relievo. Thefe figures," 
however, are now much effaced. 


. Hz inner apartment alfo enters from the fouth- 
This is a pretty wide chamber, nearly on the level of 
the ground, the roof fupported -on ftone pillars, over 
which are laid long ftones, in the manner of beams. 
On the north fide, oppofite to the entrance, is a final] 
window, which throws a faint light into the apartment. 
It looks down upon the low ground, beneath the bank, 
on which the building is fituated. On the lett hand, 
or weft fide of the apartment, is a {mall triangular 
opening in the ftone pavement. Through this vou 
defcend, about the height of a man, into an apartment 
truly fubterraneous, and perfectly dark. ‘This is alfo 
fupported on frone pillars, in the fame manner as the 
upper one. It firft runs eaftward, and then turns fouth. 
On the left hand fide are two chambers, about feven 
| C3 | feet 
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feet by eight. At the fouthern extremity is a dcor, 
which probably led into fome farther apartment, 5ut:t is 
fhut up with earth and rubbi/h. The fakeers who re- 
fide here fay a tradition exifts, that cne fubterzaneous 
patlage went from hence to Benarés, and to JTurdacar : 
and they tell us, that this door was fhut up, about 
twelve or fourteen years ago, Ey the government, 

becaufe people fometimes loft, themíelves in the 
labyrinth. 


Iis is faid to be the place in which the Rajah 
Brigvery, the brother of VicrAMADITTZA, :hut 
himfelf up, after having relinquifhed the world. But. 
there are various and difcordant accounts of its con- 
itruétion and date. By fome, it’ is faid to have been 
con ftruéted, in its prefent form by Burrrery humfelf, 
By others, thefe inner apartments are faid to, nave 
been the mall, or private chambe: s of GUNDRUES BIN, 
and the colonnade before the cate to have been his 
public hall of audience, or Dewan-Awn, That this 
eicaped the general wreck of old Oujein. and e:ther 
was not affected, or funk gently down, fo as lo retain 
its form, though thrown down under the level of the 
ground, | 

SucH are the prefent | appearances of this ancient 
city, which above 1800 years ago, was the feat of 
‘empire, of arts, and of learning ; and it is a tafk 
worthy of the prefent lovers of fcience to dilcover the 
means by which this great zevo ojut: on has been etec- 
cd. There are not, as far as my inffection goes, 

any traces of lane Ícora among the ue nor 
are there in the neighbourhood any of thole conical 
hills, which we might fuppote to have forinerly dif- 
charged fire large enough to produce this effect. As | 
tradition relates, that the river, on chat occafion caang- 
ed its courfe, an inundation from i it might be confider- 
ed as the caufe. And in fact this river, while we were at 
Ouen, did fwell to fuch : height, zhat tet 
part of the’ prefent town, though fituated -on a high 
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bank, was overflowed, many houfes within 1, and 
whore villages in the neighbourhood, were {wept aw.v 
by the torrent. But yet the fize of the ftream, and 
the length of its courfe, the fource being only at the 
diftance of fourteen cofs, feem unlike to furnifh wa- 
ter cnouga to produce fo complete a revolution. 
lhe:efore, we muft confider the change of its courfe, 
in conformity to the tradition; rather as the effect 
than *he caufe of that event. An earthquake appears 
one ot the moft probable caufes ; and the only objec- 
tion +0 it is the entire ftate in which the walls are found, 
They are faid to be found entire; but I am not able 
from infpecticn to determine whether or not they are 
fo entire as to render the fuppofition of an earthquake 
improbable. The only remaining caufe which Í can 
taink of, is loofe earth or fand blown up by a violen 

wind. We have inftances in Zeurepe of whole parifhes 
being buried by fuch an accident. The foil of the 
province of MaLiva, being a black vegetable mould, 
is unfavourable to this fuppofition; but even this, 
when dry is very light, friable earth : and it may have 
been greatly meliorated in lo long a period of ages. If 
we might be allowed to call into our aid a tradition, 
which, though difguifed in fable and abfurdity, has 
probably a foundation in fact, it would be favourable 
to this hypothefis. For none of the other: caufes 
would fo much refemble a fhower of earth as this; and 
fand driven by the wind would naturally be accumu- 
lated to the greateft height, on the towns, where the 
buildings would refift its farther progreís in the hori- 
zontal direction. 


Tne prefent city of Oxjein is of an oblong form, 
and about fix miles in circumference, furrounded by a 
fione wall, with round towers. Within this fpace, 
there is fome wafte ground, but the inhabited part oc- 
cupics by far the greateft portion ; it is much crowded 
with buildings, and very populous. The houfes are 
built partly of brick, partly of wood. But even of the 
brick houfes, the frame is firt conftiucted of wood, 

Ca and 
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and the interfüces filled up with brick... They ar 
covered, either with lime terrace; or with tiles... The 
principal bazar is a {pacious and regular ftreet paved 
with ftone. * The houfes on- each "ide are of two ftories. 
The lower, to which you mount from the -ftreet by 
five or fix Reps of ftone, are: moftly built of fone, 
and are taken up. with fhops. "The upper, of brick or 
wood, ferve for the habitations of En OWDeIS.  '. 


Tux moft aok buildings are: four inofquis, 
erected by private individuals, and a great number of 
Hindu temples. òf thefe the . moft Confiderable is: a’ 
- ttle way on the outfide of the: tcwn, at Unk-pát, a 
place heid in great veneration, -as being that where 
Krensuew and his brother Bunpup zx, or BILDEO, 
received the rudiments of their education. . Here-is’a 

tone tank, with fteps leading down to the water’s 

ede and this is faid to be of great antiquity. But it 
has been enclofed with a ftone wall, and two temples - 
erected within theenclofure about twenty-five years ago, 
‘by Runé Raw Appan, ‘of the tribe Pewár.: Thefe 
. temples are. fquaze, with pyramidal roofs. That on the 
right, as you enter the. gate, contains the images of 
Ras Litcumun, and SITA, in white mardle; and 
that on the left, thofe of KnarrsHEN and RADHA, the 
firft in black, and’ the. fecond in. white marble, All 
thefe figures are well executed. | E 


ES 
i 


SrwDptAH's palace: in iis «city, which is.. yet un- 
finfhed, 1s an extenfive and {uiticiently conimodious 
‘houfe, but without any claim-tó magnificence. And 
.itis fo much: furrounded "with. other buildings, as to 
«make very little appearance on the outfide. “Near itis 
a gate; which being all that remains of a fort faid to be 
built foon after the time of VICHAMADITTYA, may be 
confidered as a good (pecimen, of the ancient indu 
architecture, ZR "a "MER Tr 
- WITHIN 
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Wrruin the. city, and near the eaftern wall, is a 
hill of a confiderable height, on the top of wbich is 
a Hindu temple of Mananeo, and adjoining to it the 
the tomb of a Mufulman faint, named GoGA SHEHEED. 
This hill is confpicuous from a diftance, and a fpec- 
tator on the top of it commands an extenfive profpect 
on every fide. To the northward. he fees; at the dif- 
tance of four miles, the rude and maffy ftructure of 
CALYDEH, an ancient palace, built on an ifland in the 
Sipparah, by:a king of the family of Gour *. There 
are two fquare buildings, each covered with a hemif- 
pherical cupola, and divided below: into eight apart- 
ments, befides the fpace in the centre. The com- 
munication with the land 1s made by a ftone bridge 
over one of the.branches into which the Sipparah is 
here divided. Below the bridge are.feveral apartments 
conftrnéted on a level with the water; and the rocky 
bed of the river is cut into channels. of various regular. 
forms, fuch as fpirals, fquares, circles, &c. to which, 
in the dry feafon the current is confined. Turning to 
the weftward, he. traces the winding courfe of the 
Sipparah, through a fertile valley, where fields of corn 
and clumps.of fruit trees interfecting, diverfify the 
profpect, till his attention is arrefted by the fort of 
Beiroun-gurh, fituatéd clofe on the top of the oppofite 
bank. It is about.a quarter of a mile in length, fur- 
rounded by a rampart of earth, and contains an ancient 
temple dedicated to the tutelary divinity of the place, 
whole name it bears. Still farther up the ftream, and 
nearly oppofite to the middle-of the town, are the gar- 
dens of ABHA-CHITNAVEES and Rawa Kwan.. On 
the latter no decoration of art has been {pared ; theter- 
mer wantons in all the luxuriance of nature. ^ Exactly 
over thefe, at the.diftance of half a mile from the 

A defcription of this extraordinary fabric is inferted in the 
Oriental Repertory, V. I. p. 200, from a letter of Sir W, MALET, 
dated at Oujzim, 13th April, 1785. The author gives an exec: forn 

a hiftory of Malava, which proves the building to be ihe work of 
Sun: Nasin-up-DEEX-GiLGEE, fon of GugAs-UCD-DEEN, who 
aícended the throne of Malava in the year of the Hijira 905, and 
reigned eleven years and‘four montas, 


: ri ver, 
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river, 15 a grove of trees, dn a rifing ground. It con- 
tains the tomb of another faint, named SHAH Da wur, 
but is more remarkable for having been the fcene of 
a bloody action, about thirty years ago, betw cen SIK- 
DIAH and one of his Sirdars, named Risoo, wlio, from. 
having the command of certain troops of horfe, was 
called Pacru. This officer had been detac hed by 
SINDIAH, with a confiderable force, to levy contri- 
butions in Ozditore, and having.receivec the money, 
refufed to accounz for it. His mafter confined his fax" 
'mily, who had remained in Oujein, 2, in confecuence of 
' which, RAGoo marched at the héad of 30,000 men, to 
attack SiwpiAH, who was in Oxjeim, with only five or 
fix thoufand. W ith this inequhlity the fight began, 
on tae plain adjacent to Sgar Dawou’s Durgah; but, 
‘SEN DIAH, was joined by 0000 Goofains ; and a: chance’ 
Shot having killed Racoo, hi5 adherents were routed, - 


Tue profpect on this fide is bounded ty & ridge of 
‘hills, at tae diftance of about three miles. | It rans from 
. NNE, to SS W,and'is feven miles in lengtli ; thete_ 

— hills are chiefly -compofed of granite, and from them 
the ftone employ ed in building is fupplied. But they 
are covered with vegetable mou! d to al ‘ufficient depth : 


to admit of cultivation, 


To the fouth-weft is a wide ayerue of trees, which. 
terminates a courfe of two miles, ata temple of GANESA," 
ane CHINTAMUN. It is vifited by : numerous 

procefhons at certain ftated pw s ! 


Tue fouth vail of the tcwn js-wafhed by de Sip- 
arch, which makes a fadden turning at this place. 
'This extremity of the city, called Jeyfingpoorah, con- 
tains an obfervatory, built by the Rajah Jnverne’ of 
Ambheer, ince nemed from hun! Jeyzagur. He built 
obfervatories at five principal cities, viz. Deúly, Ma- 
tra, Jeymagur, Benares, and Omjem, as he informs us 


in the preface to'the aftronomical tables, pubnince by: 
pe him, 


a 
4 
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him, which, in compliment to the reigning Em- 
peror, he entitled Zeej Mahommedfhahy. 


Turnine to the eaft, we are prefented with a 
different profpect. As far as the eye can reach is a 
level plain, which is only interrupted by a conical 
hillock at the diftance of three miles, beyond which is 
an extenfive lake, that lies clofe on the left of thc road 
that leads to Bopáui.' On the right of the road at the 
fame place, is a Rumah belonging to XINDIAN, Weil 
ftocked with deer. 


Tue Rajah Jeysine held the city and territory ot 
Oujein of the Emperor, in quality of Soubahdar; but 
it foon after fell into the hands of the Marat/as, and 
has belonged to Sinp1au’s family for two generations, 
The difinict immediately dependent on the city, yields 
a revenue of five lacs per annum, and comprehends 
175 a The ancient landholders, who were de- 
prived of their poffeffions by the Mabratlas, fill re- 
tain fome forts, difperfed over the province; and partly 
by treaty with the con: ewerors, partly by force, receive 
a proportion of the rents fiom the adjacent villages. 
One of thele people, who are called Grafiah, is Hur- 
RY Sine, a Rajpoot: he poílefles the mud fort of 
Doolétia about ten miles from Oxjem. He commands 
a body of two hundred Graffahs ; and a neighbouring 
village, K helana, the rent of which is 2000 rupees à 
year, pays him 150, or 7% per cent. on the revenue. 
But tiefe frec-booters, not contented with the regular - 
contribution, exercife the moft lawlefs rapinc, fo that 
travelling is unfafe; and they watch the occafion which 
any cafual confufion or diftrefs of the government, or' 
the withdrawing of, troops for foreign fervice, occa- 
fionally affords them, to extend their ravages to the 
gates of the city, or even within the walls. 

e 

Titre officers of government are almoft the only 

Mahratta inhabitants of Oujem. The bulk of the 


people, 
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people, both Hindus and Mufulinms, fpeak à uen 
very little different from that of 4graand Deh! J. The 
Maufidmans form a very confiderable poruon of the'in- 
habitants, and of their number ia. great part is com- 
pofed « of particular clafs, here known by the name of 
Boral. . They difünguiíh. their! own feet by the title 
of J/naeelicl, deriving. their. origin, from one of. the: 
followers of the, prophet, named Isxaxzr, who flows 
rifhed in the age immediately fngceeding that of Ma- 
HOMMED. ‘This fingular clafs of people forms a very 
large fociety, fpread over all the countries of the De- 
can, particularly the large towns.! "Surat contains 6000 
families, and the number in Oujzin amounts to'1500. 
But the head-quzrters of the tribe is at Bus "hánpoor, 
where their moul/2h or high- prieft refides. . The fociety : 
carnes on a very oxtenfive and multifarious commerce, 
in all thofe countries over which | its members ‘are dif- . 
-perfed, anc a certain proportion, of ail their gains is ap- 
propriated ‘to the maintenance of che mcullah, whofe 
revenue 1s confequently ‘ample. | He is paramount in 
all ecclefiaftical matters, and holds the keys of paradife ; 
“it being an eftablifhed article of faith that no man can 
enter the regions of; blifs without a pañipert from thé 
high prieft, who receives a handfome gratuity” for 
every one he figns: But he alfo exercifes a temporal 
. juriídiction over his tribe, waerever difpérfed, and this 
authority is admitted by the various goverr.ments under 
whofe dominion they refide, as in encouragement to: 
: thefe people who form: the moft induftrious and ufeful . 
.clafs of the'inhabitants, A younger brother of the 
' moullah refides a: Oujeim, and with that fame title exer- 
cifes over the Bodrahs.refident there the authority, fpi- 
ritual and temporal, annexed to the office. Five mo- 
- hillahs-of the:citv are inhabized by Ene as? and PERSE 
to his jerifdiction. a a | 
On our BE ud at Oni we had plenty of excellent 
grapes from Burhánpoor.. Bv. the time this fu»ply was 
PIOS due grapes produced at Oujeim came into 
n | _feafon. 


^ 


| 
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feafon. Thefe are inferior in fize and flavour to the | 
former; but a fingularity in this climate 15 that the 
vine produces a fecond crop in the rainy feafon. This 
however is acidulous, and much inferior to the firft. 
The other fruits are the mango, guava, plantain, me- 
lon, and water melon, two ípecies of Annona, /qua- — 
mofa, and reticulata ( Sher ecfah and Atah), feveral varieties 
of the orange and lime trees; the Fajas (Grewia afi- 
alica) from which the natives make a moft refrefhing, 
flightly acidulous fherbet; and as a rarity in a few 
gardens, the Carica Papaya. 


Tues foil in the vicinity of Oxjem, and indeed over 
the greateft part of the próvince of Malava, is a black 
vegetable mould; which, 1n the rainy feafon, becomes 
fo fof t, that travelling is hardly practicable; on dry- 
ing, if cracks in all directions, and the fiffures are fo 
vide and deep in many parts, by the road fide, that it 
is dangerous for a traveller to go off the beaten track, 
as a horle getting his foot into one of thefe fiffures, 
endangers his own limbs and the life of his rider. The 
quantity of rain that falls in ordinary feafons is fo confi- 
derable, and the ground 1o retentive of moifture, that 
wells are hardly ufed for watering the fields. Thus 2 
great part of the labour, incident to cultivation in Hr- 
duffan, 15 faved. But this very circumitance makes the 
fuffering more fevere, upon a failure of the periodical 
rains ; for the hufbandman, accuftomed to depend on | 
the {pontancous bounty. of heaven, and'unprovided 
with wells in his fields, is with difficulty brought to 
undertake the unufual labour of watering, efpecially as 
it mut be preceded by that of digging the fource. 


Tun harveft, as in Hinduflan, is divided into two 
erlods, the Khereef and Rubbee ; the former being cut 
in September and October, and the latter in March and 
April. The kinds of grain cultivated here, taken in 
the order of their ripening, 2 are as follow : 


 EHEREEF. 


1 


3 
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A. Mukka, An Hindufían Bhoottah; Zea Mays. Yt 
was in flower the 20th of July, and 1 IS gatt ered in 
gufi or September. 


2. Congnee Panicum Italicum was in flower July 28th. 


3. Oord or Mafh ; Phafeolus Max; flowers in July 
and Auguft, npe about the end of September. 


4. Abong Phullee, Arachis Hypopaea; (ground-nut, 
Or - PIB -nut of the Wep Indies) was 1n flower in Sz ptember. 


5. Maud or Mal, © Diss D. Lin. Eleuf ne 


Coracana Gartner : in Hindvftan the name is Murhua, 


in the Carnatic Natchery, and in Myfore Rigy. 


O. * Bájera, isa fmall round grain, efteemed very 
nutritious, but heating, and fomewhat hard of dig 
Being very cheap, it 1s principally ufed bv the poorer 
clafs of inhabitants, and by the Makrattas, who make 
of it flat cakes, of which a horféman can carry under 
his faddle a fufficient provifion for many days. It was 


in flower the 13th September, and is reaped in October, 


7. Jooar. Holcus Sorghum, Law. 


Andropogon Sorghum, Roxs. 


The culm is very firong, and grows to the height of 
feven or eight feet. The {pike egg-fhaped, nodding 


* The Helkur Spicatus of Linwzus. A defcription and figure 
of it are given in the Ift volume of the tranfa&ions of the Papoua 


(p. 124.) by Sign. P. Axpuin,: He obtained the feeds from Tunis, 


where ittis cal. ed Drob. The internal ftruécure of the fructification; 
‘and the ferm of the fpike, agree fo well with the Bajera, that 1 


oe ftion. 


-t 


have no hefitation in referring them to the fame fpecies. But the. 


Tpecimen reprefented by Sign. AnpuiN:is much more ramified, 
with the cuim aud principal fpike larger} than I have cver fen. 
This is protab.y a variety, "produced by diverfity oZ foil and cul- 
tivation. 


or 
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or hanging (fometimes erect), fix or feven inches in 
length, and about nine in cn m EC Its times 
of flowering and reaping are the fame with the laft. 


` Tua Holcus cernuus, which is the third fpecies de- 
feribed by Sign. ARDUIN (Sage. di Padou :) does not 
appear to differ from this, except as a varlety: the 
ercét or recurved pofition of the panicle, depending on 
its fize and weight, compaire with the ftrength of the 
ítalk. 


Burr it is fubjeét to another variety, ftill more re- 
markable. The hermaphrodite calyx is fometimes 
bifiorous, and ripens two fceds ; fometimes uniflorous, 
producing only one. I have found, mixed in the fame 
field, plants with erect, lax panicles, and others more 
compact and nodding. The former had, moft fre- 
quently, one-flowered calyces, and the latter two- 
fowered. But, in fome inftances, the one-flowered 
and two-fowered were found on the fame head, and 
even in the fame branch ofthe panicle. The feeds in 
the firit cafe are round, in the fecond hemifpherical, 
one fide of each being flattened by their mutual contact. 


To afcertain the matter more accurately, I fent feeds 
of both kinds to Doctor RoxBureH, who fowed them 
in the botanical garden, ata diftance from one another. 
the plants came up with one and two-flowered calyces 
indifcriminately, and flowers of both kinds were even 
mixed in the fame panicle. 


8. Moong ; Phafeolus Mungo. The fpecific dif- 
ference between this and the Oord (P. Max) is very 
difficult to .eftablith, yet its conftancy forbids us te 
confider them as mere varieties. 


1. The ftalks of the Oord are hifpid in a leffer de- 
gree than thofe of the Moong. 


2. The 
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. 2. The ftipules of the former are more acute than 
thofe of the latter. 
3. The leaves are rather more acute. 
A. 'The legumes fhorter. 
5. The feeds of the Oord larger, more compreffed 
and black ; thofe of the Moong {maller, rounder 
and green. 


This was ripe about the end of October, being about a 
month later than the Oord, 


F 


Q. Birice; a fpecies of Panicum, ufed in food, was 
in leed October the 6th. 


RUBBEE. 
1. Wheat; Triticum, 
The fpecies cultivated here has the following marks; 
Calyces tour-flowered, ventr:cofe, fmooth, imbricated ; 
-the two outward florets with long beards, the third 
with hardly any ; the fourth and innermoft, neuter. 


From this character I am doubtful whether it fhould 


be referred to the fpecies «Pam or fpelta, or whether 
it may not bea new Ípecies. It was in the ear at 


Oujem, the 30th of January, and on the 19th of March, 


at the diftance of fix days journey, we found it ripe. 


2. Channah, Cicer arietinum, 
8. Mafoor a ll legume, ER I have rot fuff- 
ciently examined. (LErvum Lens F°} 


A. Toor or Arher 5. Cytifus Cajan, 


It is fown foon after the fetting.: in of the rains, the 


feed being mixed with thofe of Jasar, Bajera, and other 
grain of the Khereef. When they are removed, the 
Cytifus remains, and its harveft is about the fame time 
with the wheat. 


5, PEASE; 


af 
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5. PzAsE; here called Buttle: ripe in the cold 
fcafon. 


Ricg is cultivated only on a few detached fpots, 
which lie conveniently for water, but the quantity 1s 
fo {mall that it can hardly be reckoned among the 
crops. Ina hit I received of the cultivated grains, I 
find the name of Cablee Channah, but not having leen 
it, Can give no account of it. 


BaAnnzy is not cultivated; the foil is unfavourable 
to this grain, and befides, the farmers fay, it would 
require artificial watering. 


luz principal articles of export trade are cotton, 
which is fent in large quantities to Guaerat; courfe 
ftained and printed cloaths; .4a/, or the root of the 
Morinda Citrifolia, and opium. As the manner of pre- 
paring this drug differs, in fome refpects, from that 
which is practifed in other parts of Jnaia, 1 fhall give 
en account of it, which I received from fome experienc- 
ed cultivators The poppy is town in Decemier. ‘Lhe 
ground is well manured with cow-dung and athes. It 
13 ploughed feven times, then divided into littie fquares, 
of two or two and a half cubits. In thefe the feeds 
are fown, inthe proportion of one. {eer and a half, 
or two feers*, to a begah-p. After eight or nine days, 
the ground 1s watered; that 1s, it is compleatly over- 
flowed to the depth of a few fingers’ breadth, and this 
operation 1s repeated, at the diftance of ten or twelve 
days, for feven times. After each time of watering, 
when the ground is a little dried, but (till foft, it 15 itir- 
red, with an iron inftrument, fo as to loofen it effectu- 
ally, and the weeds are carefully removed. Alo, if 
the plants come up very clofe, they are thinned, fo that 
the remainder may be at the diflance of four or five 
fingers’ breadth from one another. The plants thus 
pulled out, when very young, are ufed as apot-herb ; but 

* The {cer is cighty rupees weight. + One hundred cubits fquare. 


Von. Vl, D when 
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when grown a little larger, as a foot and a half in 
height, are unfit for this ule, from their intoxicating 


qua ity. 


Tus poppy flowers in ini y, and the opium is 
extracted in March or April; fooner or later, according 
to the time of fowing. The white kind yielés a larger 
quanury of opium than the red; the quality is the fame 

from both. When the flowers are fallen off, and the 
capfules affume a whitifh colour; it 15 the time to wound 
them. This is done, by drawing an inftrument with 
three teeth, -at the diftance of about half a line from 
one another, along frem top to'bcttom of the capfule, 
fo as to penetrate the flan. "Iheie wounds are made 
in the afternoon and evening, and the opium gathered 
the next morning. They begin at day break, and con- 
tinue tul one phar of the day is paffed. “The wounds 
on each capfule are repeated for three fucceflive days ; ` 
the whole capfules in a field ere wounded, and the 
opium gathered, in fifteen days. Ina plentiful feafon 
and gooa ground, they obtain from fix to nine feer 
of .opium from a began of ground: a finall crop is from 
‘two to four feers. 


Iw this diftrict, ali the opium, even at the time of 
gathering, 15 ame with oil; and this they do not con- 
fider as a fraudulent adulteration, The practice is a- 
vowed, and the reafon afligned is to prevent the drug 
from drying. The people employed i in. gathering it 
have each a {mall veflel containing a little oil of fefa- 
mum, or of linfeed. The opium which has flowed 
from the wounded capfules is fcraped off with a little 
iron in£rument, previoufly dipped in oil. A little oil 
is taken in the palit of the hand, and the opium ga- 
thered with the iron inftrunent is wiped in the hand, 
and kneaded with the oil; waen a fufficient quantity 
is coilected in the, hand, it 1s thrown into the veflel 
with oil, The whole quantity gathered is, when 
brought home, kneaded into a mats, and thrown into 
a vetlel with more ol, in which the whole crop of the 
a l feafon 
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feafon is collected. ‘Thus, it 1s evident, that the pro- 
portion of oil in any given quantity of opium, is not 
determined with much accuracy; but they compute 
that the oil'amounts to half the quantity of the pure 
drug, or one-third of the mixed mats. 


Tux adulterations practifed fecretly, and confidered 
as fraudulent, are mixing the powder of the dried leaves 
of the poppy; and fometimes even afhes. 


WuEN cheap, it fells for fifteen rupees; and when 
dear, or of a fuperiour quality, for twenty-five or thir- 
ty rupees per d'hireg, a weight of 51 feers, each feer 
being the weight of eighty rupees. 


IT is exported to Guseret, Marwar, &c. The mer- 
chants from different parts of the country, advance 
money to the cultivater, while the crop is on thc 

"ground: when the drug is ready, they receive it, and 
fettle the price acording to the quality and the feafon. 
‘The plant is fown repeatedly on the tame ground with- 

out limitation, as they find it does not exhauft the foil. 


^ 


Tre mixture of oil renders this opium of a very in- . 
feriour quality to that of the eaftern provinces, and 
particularly renders it unfut for making a tranfparent 
tincture, = 


Fine white cloths are imported from Chanderi and 
Sehor, and from Burhánpoor they receive turbans, and 
faries, and other ftained goods. From Surat, are im- 
ported various kinds of /ézrope and China goods, many 
of which we purchafe here at a cheaper rate than we 
could in the ugik Settlements. Allo pearls, which 
are p'rtly confumed here, and partly exported with ad- 
vantage to Hindufian. Afa-fætida, which is produced 
in Sind, and the provinces beyond it, comes here 
D 2 | through 
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through Marwar, and is exported to the eaftward to 
Adirzapoor, &c. On the other hand, diamonds from 
Bundelcuind, go by this place to Surat, 


Bur the carrying trade betweer the provinces to the 
weft and the eaftward is carried on to a much greater 
extent, and to more advantage at Sndoor than here; 
becaufe the duties there are lower. At that plece only 
four or five annas are exacted on a bullock load, which 
may be worth three or four hundzec rüpces; whereas 
at Onjein, they amount to ten per cent. on the value 
of the goods, exported or imported; fo that on fuch 
articles as only país through the place, the duties con- 
fume twenty per cent of the profit. The reaton 1s 
obvious. Indoor had the good fortune to be under the | 
prudent and peaceable adminifiration of ANELIAH 
Bat, a princefs, who, free from ambitious views, had 
enly the internal profperity of her country, and the 
happinets of its inhabitants, at heart; whereas SINDIAH, 
led away by the dazzling profpeét of extending his 
conquefis and acquiring great political influence, main- 
tained expenfive armaments, exhau ted his treafury, 
and was forced to abandon his fu5jects to the rapacity 
of thofe who fupplied the means of carrying his 
Íchemes into execution. 

W's remained at Oxjein from the middle of .4prié 
to the middle of March, and fo bad an opportunity of 
obferving nearly the whole viciffitude of feafuns. In 
the month of April and May, the winds in the day 
time were “trong and hot, the thermometer expofed to 
io them being from 93 to 100, at four in the afternoon. 
Thete winds, with little deviation, came from the weft- 
ward. The heat at nine in the evening varied from 
80 togo. But the mornings, during all this time were 
temperate, in only one initance riling fo high as SI, 
and fometimes being as low as 6g. From the 18th to 
the 25 of May, we had frequent fqualls from N W and 
WNW: once from NE, attenced with thunder, light- 

| I. 
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ning, and rain. The quantity that fell during thete 
eight days, amounted to about ten mehes. "Eois wea- 
ther, the inhabitants informed us, was unutual at that 
feafon. lt produced a temporary coolnefs; but the 
iky having cleared up before the end of the month, 
the air returned to its former temperature, or rather 
excecded it, for the morning heat now fometimes 
mounted as high as 85. 


On the 11th of June the rains fet in, and the quan- 
tity that teil during the feafon was as follows: 


ifuy, as above, about 10 inches 5 days. 
Zune, - - 3,521 Q 
J ly, - - 12,071 22 
Auguft, - - 21,088 29 
c epiember, E = 5,051 G 


The rain terminated on the 34th of September. From 
the middle of./u2e to the middle of Jz/v, the afternoon 
heat, varied from 107 to 86, gradually diminillung as 
the fesfon advanced, and fometimes from the continu- 
ance of the rain was as low as 80. The morning was 
more uniform, its extremes lying betwecn 87 and 77. 
The evening, between go and 75.. The weather, 
during this period, was conftantly cloudy, fometimes 
hazy. The wind uniformly from the weftward, vary- 


ing from N W to S W. 


Faow the end of this period, to the termination of 
the rains, the afternoon heat was from 89 to 74. The 
imit en Ma two periods was tirongly marked, 
duy the 15th, ue, NL bene Ol < 10th, at the fame 
Lund 78. The morning, from e80 to 72. During 

this period, the clouds were fo heavy and fo uniformly 


fpread over the whole face of the heavens, that the fun 
D3 could 
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could feldom dart ray through the gloom. The rain 
was frequent and long continued, but feldom heavy. 
The only inftance in which che rain of one day amount- 
ed to fo much as three inches, was 1n the fpace between 
the 15th of Auguft, at 7 P. M. and the 16th, at 94. 
The rain, during this period, of 261 hours, was inceí- 
fant, and the quantity amounted to 10,128 inches.. 
Itthen abated, but did not entirely ceafe till the 17th, 
atAL P. M. The quantity.in that interval was 0,629. 
This it was which cauted the inundation formerly men- 


' tioned, The waters continued to nfe til the 16th at 


Roa 
e 


midnight, and then gradually:fubfided; but it was 
feveral days before the river was fordable by men or - 
horfes. | 

Tus winds, during this period, were moft fre-. 
quently weft, fometimes iN W or S W, twice 5 5 W, 
four times louth, and thrice eafterly, commonly light 
breezes. | 


Arrzxn the rains were over, and the fky cleared up 
the mid-day and afternoon heat encreafed. By the 
23d of September, it was 92; Oober 1ft, 101, and till 
the middle of November, was feldom under 90. The 
morning heat during. that period gradually decreafed 
from 73 to 46. ‘The evening from 79 to 57. The 
dew towards the end of this period. was very heavy. 


Tur winds for the firt two days continued at weft + 
afterward: calm and light airs at NE to the end of Sep- 
tember. To the middle of October, thofe of the NW 
quarter prevailed, of modera:e force, but with fre- 
quent calms. To the end of the month the NE pre- 
valed, and. the mornings were hazy. In November, 
till the Oth, the wefterly was the reigning wind, after 
which, to the 15th, the N E recovered its prevalence : 
the weather was lefs hazy than towards the end of the 
preceding month, On the other hand, during Odober, 

2 de - there 
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there was not a cloudy day. To the sth of Nowender 
they were frequent; and on the ith, a little rain fell; 
after that to the 15th the fky was clear, and the only 
two hazy mornings were in this period. 


Ar this time (15th November) 1 was feized with a 
fever, which interrupted the meteorological obferva- 
tions till the 1ft of February. All that I know of the 
weather during that interval is, that about the middle 
of December we had it ftormy, with thunder and a 
pretty heavy fall of rain. - 


From the ift of February to the 14th of March, 
when we left Ojei, the afternoon heat varied between 
the extremes of feventv-three to 103. The firft, on 
Jeb, gth, with wind at NNW: the fecond, Aferch 12th, 
wind weft: fky at both times clear. Morning heat 
from forty-fix to fixty-feven, evening from fifty-five to 
Íeventy-fix. 


The wefterly were the prevailing winds during this 
. period, varying between NNW and SSW. In Fe- 
bruary, the cafterly wind was obferved twice in the 
morning, four times at mid-day, and twice in the 
evening. It did not occur once during our {tay in 
March. The fky was clear, excepting the Ath of Fe- 
bruary, which was Cloudy with a fhower of {mall rain, 


Tus foregoing abftract gives a pretty difünct ide? 
of the weather we met with during our refidence at this 
place ; but we cannot from thence form an eftimate of 
the climate. The quantity of rain, in particular, was 
allowed by the oldeft inhabitants to be greater than 
they ever remembered to have feen. The country had 
fuffered three years of drought, previous to our ar- 
rival, in confequence of which wheat-flour fold at 
ten teers for a rupee. ‘The coarfer grains were pro- 
portionably dear, which placed” the means of fub- 
fiftence fo far beyond the reach of the poorer inhabi- 

4 tants, 
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‘tants, that hundreds were reduced zo the humiliating - 
neceflity of felling their children, to procure a fcanty 
meal for themfelves. But the deficiency of rain, 
though feverely felt, was noz the only caufe of all this 
diftrefs. The fcarcity was artificially increafed, by the 
rapacity of Camree Munx,.the perfon entrufted by 
SINDIAE with collecting the revenues of the diftrict. 
His wealth and influence enabled him to hoard up large 
magazines of grain, and thereby keep the price far be- 
youd its: natural ftandard. And when SupasHEu 
Naicx, an eminent banker, whofe difinterefted benc- 
volence deferves to be recorded bv a much more elo- 
quent pen, attempted to, throw open his own flores, 
and fell the grain at a moderate price, no means of 
obfiruction and intimidation, that the union of artifice 
with power could afford, were ieft unemployed, to 
make him defift from his purpofe; fo that he was 
obliged to confine the exertions of his humenity to 
feeding the poor at his own houfe; and in- this man- 
ner thoufands owed the prefervation of their lives to his 
bounty. 


THe patient forbearance of the Hindu, under this 
dreadful calamity, has been noticed by feveral writers. 
In this inftance, the indignation of the inhabitants at 
the unfeeling avarice of their rulers, could not be con- 
cealed. But, inftead of breaking open their granaries, 
demolifhing their houfes, mal-treating their perfons, 
or contumelioufly burning them in effigy, the ufual 
proceedings of an enraged Eurcpeau mob, they contented 
themíelves with making a reprefentation of funeral 
ntes, and proclaiming that the Wéken was dezd, and 
SUDASHEU NAICK appointed to fill his place. 


Tus abundant rain which fell this feafon triumphed 
over all oppofition. Before we marched, wheaten flour 
had fallen to twenty feers per rupee. The greedy mo. 
nopolifts law thofe hoards which the anguifh of the 
famifhed poor could not unlock, configned to putre- 

: | . faction, 
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faction, or felling at confiderable lofs, while the finie 
of plenty and content brightened the face of the 
peafaut, in every part of the province. 

Fevers, chiefly intermittent, prevailed very ge- 
nerally, towards the end of the rains, and encreated 
in frequency till the middle of Avvember. A voriety 
of caules contributed to their production. ‘The de- 
bility, induced by deficient nourilhment, pred:fpoíe 
the bodies of the poorer clafs to be acted on by every 
exciting caufe. The unufual quznüty of rain, and 
very molt ftate of the atmolphere, contributed to 
encrenfe the univerfal relaxation; the water, collected 
in ftanding pools, fome of which of great extent, were 
clofe to the city wall, in drying up, left a putrid 
fomes; and, laftly, the great afternoon-heat in Ucioder 
and Navember, followed by the cold and damp ni 
the evening, gave trrefiftible activity to the prececing 
caufes, in confiitutions which had hitherto refitted 
their influence. This it was which occationed the 
univerfal prevalence of the difeate among our ivpoys 
and fervants, after the 1ft of Ov Aber, when we left 
our habitations in town, and went into tents. Before 
the rains, we had encamped in a grove adjoining to 
the garden of Raxa Kuan; but when we marched 
out, this ground was covered with a crop of corn not 
yet ripe; and befides, it was low, and having been 
overficwed to a confiderable depth, in the inundation, 
threatcned to be mifchievous by its dampnefs. The 
place we fixed on for an encampment, was near half 
a mile farther tothe W N W. It was an elevated 
fpot, to which the inundation hed not reached, 
covered on the S W, by the {mall :grove of Suan 
DaA' wur, but perfectly open on every other fide. 
The neareft part of the hilly ridge was at the diftance 
of 24 mules, the extremities of the ridge lying from N 
10 W to 8 00 W, or comprehending 110 degrees of 
the horizon. To the fouth 2 and, fouth-eaft, the Jeers 
nullah was within a furlong and” a half of our tents. 
As it had fwelled to a confiderable height during the 
rains, and was now gradually drying up, it was natural 
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to look for the fource of miafma ir putrefying vegeta” 
ble matter left on its banks. . But its bottom and 
banks were a ftiff clay, affording little matte- of this 
kind; and the prevailing winds from the beginning of 
October to the middle of November, were the N W, 
WwW NW, and N E, none of which could coavey ex- 
halations from the nullah. Therefore we are obliged 
to look for fome other caufe of the prevailing epidemic, 
and one amply fufficient, I apprebend, will be found 
in the want of cover, to protect the men againft the 
icorching heat of the day, and the chilly damps of 
night. They themíelves at length became feafible of 
the unhealthinefs of the fpot, although they enter- 
tained fiuperftitious notions. of its caufe, afcribing it to 
the indignant manes of thole who were flaughtered in 
the battle formerly defcribed. At their requoft, fome 
time in December, the camp was removed into the 
grove near RanaKuan’s garder, from which the crop 
had, by this time, been carried off. J was then in- 
capable of ob!erving the effects of this change, but 
have been informed that the difezfe rapidly declined and 
foon duappeared. This fact pleads ftrongly in favour 
of an opinion advanced by*Dr.:Jacksow, that clear 
elevated fituations, notwithftanding the free circulation | 
of air, are, from unavoidable expofure to the morbid 

caufes above enumerated, lefs, favourable -o health 
than has been fuppofed ; and that ** infiead of danger, 
there is faftey, in the fhelter of wood." The queftion 
is of the higheft importance, the Doctor fupports his 
argument with ability, and the whose paffage deferves 
. the mott fericus confideration «f thofe who are en- 


trufted with the choice of ground for the encamp- 
ment of troops. 


"Tus only complaint which I obferved to be en- 
demial, was the Dracunculus or Guinea worm, the 
 hiftory of which is too well known to require any 
: i 
4 
» Treatife or the Fevers of Jamaica, Chap. IV. p. 83-88: 
deícription 
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defcription in this place*. It is called by the Spaniards, 
Cullebrilla or little ferpent, and feems to be the fame 
that is defcribed by M. Dr LA CoNDAMINE, and 
known to the French at Cayenne by the name of Fer- 
macaque. The only difference between the deícriptions 
of the infeét in thefe dierffent countries, 15 in ther 
length; thofe of Cayenne, being only faid to be Jeurral 
inches; whereas thofe of Africa and the Euf Ladies aye 
known to amount to fome ells. And this divertiy in 
the defcription by different authors, is probably rather 
owing to theaccidental circumftance of. the fpecimens 
that tell under the obfervation of each, than toany real 
variety, or fpecific difference, between the animals of 
the two continents, The name by which they are 
known at Oujein, and I believe, in other parts of Zia- 
duftan is Neruah, 


luz caufe of their production is ftill involved in 
obícurity. I have have met with three hypothefes to 
account forit. 1f, That it 15 caufed by the malignity 
of the humours depofited and fixed in fome part of the 
cellular texture. This I was furprized to fee affigned as 
the moft probable, by the authors of the French Macy- 
clopedia ; after the doctrine of equivocal generation. had 
been fo compleatly refuted, and univerfally abandoned. 
2dly, In Dr. Rexs’s edition of Cu AMBzEns's Diétion- 
ary, I find it afcribed to the drinking of itagnant and 
corrupt water, in which it is probable the ova of theie 
animals lie. 3dly, It has been alledged that certam in- 
fects, which inhabit the air, or the water, in thote coun- 


* Filaria medinenfis Lin. 8. N. cur GMELIN. 
Gordius medinenfis Sy. Nat. ed. xii. 

Pena medinenfs WELSCH. SLOAN, 
Dracunculas perfarum KEMPFER. 

The laft author gives a very interefting hiftory and defcription of 
the animal, which We fays he was twice able to extract at one opera- 
tion, entire and alive. Thrown into warm water it became faccia 
and motionlefs : being taken out, it was more rigid and moved ob- 
jeurely: but when immerfed in cold water, it bent and moved 
iticlf violently, and as if impatient of the cold Jiquid, frequently 
¿ailed itə head abovd the furface, Ameen. caot, p. 524 ct feq. 
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tries, pierce the fkin, and depofit thier ova, which pro. 
duce the worms in queítion, 


Wi ruour pretending todecide between the two fup- 
pofitions; or adverting to the dificalty of cencelving 
how the ova could preferve their vivifying principle, 
through the procefles ot digeflion, cbilifaétion, and cr- 
culation, till they are finally depolited, bv the capillary 
arteries, in the cellular textare;:the obfervaton thar 
thefeinfects are only found inthe extremities, ¿nd mott 
frequent-y in the lower, which are moft expofed to im- 
merfionin flagnant water, pleads firongly in favour of the 
third hyzothefis. Thefollowing fact rer.ders it proba- 
ble, thatthe generationand the growth of the worm, after 
the ova have beeu depofited, is very flow. Although 
thecomplaint was very frequent among the inhabitants 
of Qwieim, our people remained exempt from it, during 
our refidence there, for eleven months; but in the, 
month of duguft following (five months after we left 
the place) che difeafe broke outin many., In all the 
cales which fell under my obfervation, the worm was 
Jodged in the lower extremitr, excepting one initunce. 
This patient, who was a bhifhtec, or water-man, had 
the cómplaint break out in his arm. The nature of his 
profeflion expofed his arms, more than thofe of other 
people, to the attacks of the parent infect: fuppoling 
her to refidc in the water. * 


* Dr. CmsnoLm aícribes the difeafe, which is very prevalent 
among the negzoes in Grenada, to their drinking the water of cer- 
tain wells, in which the naked eye diftinguithes innunerable ani- 
malcules, On one eftate, where no other water can be kad, they 
are attacked regularly every year, about ithe month of November; 
in the month of January, the difeafe fpreads through the greateft 
part of the gang; and in the month of Murch, it entirely difap- 
pears, till the following Movember. On other eftates, the diteate 
was equally frequent, till the obnoxious wells were filled ap, ciflerns 
built, or were dug in places not fubreét to the infiuence ot the ebb 
ard flow, of tke tide; at the return of the ufnal period oz the ap- 
pearance of the Guinea worm, nothing of the kind kappened. ‘This 
is a {trong proof that the infect which produces the worm vetides in 
the water, but it is equally reconciliable to the fuppofition that the 
ova are Gepotited under the fkin, when any part of the external fur- 
face is immerged in the water, as that of, :heir propagating after 
being fwallowed with the drink, As we know that moit pre 
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Tur method of extraction, practifed by the natives 
at Oujem diffets in nothing from that defcribed by 
authors ; except that in thc opperation of gently puli- 
ing, and rolling it on a pin, when they feel a refiftance, 

they have recourfe to friction, and comprefling the 
part in various directions. "This is not confined to the 
tumour, but extended over the limb to fome diftance. 
It is faid to loofen the worm from its adhetions to the 
B de parts, and thus facilitate its extraction, 
nd thus facilitate its extraction. In the .dmerican pro- 
n tire rubbing of the wound with a Jitile oi, is 
taken notice of, ‘but that feems to be adopted with a 
different view. ‘The accident of breaking the worm, 
was 1n fome inftances followed, by violent inflammation 
and tedious fuppurations, breaking out fucceflively in 
different parts of the limb; but I did not hear of any 
inftance of mortification from this caufe. 


March 1793.—Tue refident having received in- 
ftructions to return to Hinduflan, on the 14th of 
March 1793, proceeded to Gutteah, a village under 
the management of Arran Kuasprey Haw. It lies 
from our camp at Oujem N 27 E, 14,79 miles. The 
road was in general good, over ‘an open well-culti- 
vated country. Only, in croffing three ridges of rifing 
ground, the number of ftones gave fome impe- 
diment; and we forded three nullahs, the banks 
of which being fteep, rendered the paffage of carri- 
ages difficult. 


March 15—Marcneo N 152 E, 16,5 miles, to 
Tenauriah, a village poflefled by: à Graffiah zemindar, 
who holds of SINDIAN, and pays between three and 
and fcur thoufand rupees annually. 


have certain ftated feafons for procreation, we can eafily account 
for the periodical recurrence of the difeafe; but 1 could not leara 
, at Oujein that it obferves any fuch regulamalternation in that. celi- 
mate. Dr, C. obferves, that the worm in Grenada is not confined 
to the extremities. 

Cuisnorx op the malignant peftilential fever, p. 84. 


Marck 
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March 16.—MaRcuEsD N 12 E, 10,53 miles to 
Ager, alazge town, with a ftone fort, ‘belonging to 
Rise How PONAR To the fouth- weft of the 
town 3s a fine lake. The rcad in gence good, foil 

reddifh or iron coloured, 


Marck 17.—MAncuED N 123 E, 16,50 miles, to 
Sogfneer, a pretty large town, bélonging to SINDIAH, 
and under the management of APPAH K,HANDEY 
Raw, whofe aumil retides aere; The road lies acrofs 
teveral low zidges of hills, and is in gereral full of lit- 
a ftonss. The foil of a rufty iron colour, very lit- 

e cultivation. 


"Abb 18.—MARCHED N ] un W, 14,5 miles, to 
Para, a town belonging to Tu CKOJEE Hoxcar, 

whole nid refides here. Road good. Soil black and 
b lix= the mott of Malavie, but little cultivated. 
‘The diftriét dependert on chis town yields one lack of 
rupees annually. 


March :9.—Mancnxp N 201 W, 15,01 miles to 
Saanél. The road and foil, on this day's march, much 
the fame as yefterday. A good deal of Jooár ftubble 
by the road fide, and fome wheat, now ripe. 


Soonél is a town of confiderable extent, of a {quare 
forin, and enclofed with a {tone wall. Two broad 
fireets crofs one another, at right angles, in the mid- 
dle of the town, which i is the Chowk. There are | 
thirty-two villages i in this pereunnah, which is held as 


a jageer oy A,uaNDEY Raw Powar, the elder bro- 
of Rexe Raw ApPan. 


Marchal NUT IN ¡45 E, 16, 05 milesto Jubmee, 
Road in general good. Pzffed the How rivery and two 
nullahs. "The ford of the firft, being very ftony, is 
difficult. Soil black. Much cultivation of wheat and 
poppy.  Julmee i$ a pretty; lage village, which 
was affigred by the Pesnwa, as a jigeer, to 


NAROOIEE- 
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NAnojEE-GouxisH, formerly dewan to the foubahdar 
fiercar. Sincethe death of Naroosex it has been 
held by Houcar himfelf. Several villages, between - 
Soone/ and this place, belong to the rajah of Kotah, 


March 22.—Mncnkgp N 51 W, 15,56 miles, to 
Muckundra. Road in general good; only, near the 
villages of Mali and T elakhairee, it lies over a fira- 
tum of flate, which is very flippery. A good deal of 
poppy is cultivated near eng ee A begah, they 
lay, yields about five feers of ‘opium. Muckundra is 
a {mall village, fituated in a valley, nearly circular, 
about three quarters of a mile in diameter, furrounded 
by very fteep hills, and only acceffible by an opening 
to the fouth, and another to the north; each of which 
is deiénded by a fione wall and a gate. At thefe 
gates are pofled chokeydars, belonging to the rajah 
of Kotah. This is the only país, within many miles, 
through a ridge of moutains, which extends to the 
eaft and weft, dividing the province of Málava from the 
diftriét called Haroutee, or country of the tribe Hara. 
The water here is got from a large bowley, or well 
faced with flone. It is faid, by the natives, to be of a 
hurtful quality ; and that fuch as drink it for the firft 
time are liable to fevers. Chundkhairee, where at this 
{ealon of the year is a large market for horfes and 
other cattle, is diftant from this place feven cofs to 
the caliward, 


Murch 23.—Marcurp N 364 W, 17 miles, to. 
Puchpahér, "The país through the hills was narrow 
and itony; the road afterwards good. Near Pch- 
pahár paled over a bed of Schylus, in ftrata inclined 
to the horizon. The country rather thinly culti- 
vated ; a good deal of grafs by the road fide. 


March 24.—Mancuep N igi W, 8,64 miles, to 
Anandpoor, a {mall village, near which is a large 
tank, with a ftone wall, and buildings on the bank 


e 


Qi 
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of it." Road good, through a jungle of plafs* ‘and’ 
ether fhrubs. Soil of a. reddifh colour: little cultiva- 
tion. Clofe to duandpoor, the road runs over s ftratum 
of Schiflus. | | 


March 25 —Mancuzp N 81: E, 5,17 miles, and: 
encamped in a tope, -among gardens, near the city 
of Eta. Road in general good ; in fome parts a 
itratum of Schifus. This city 15 cf confiderabla extent,. 
of an irregular oblong form, enclofed with a ftone 
wall and round bafüons. It contains many good {tone 
houles, velides feveral handfome public edificés. The 
palace of the rajah is an elegant firucture. The ftreets 
are paved with ttone. It has, on the weft, zhe river” 
Chimbul, and on the north- cul. a lake, {meoth and 
clear as cryftal, which, on two fides is banked with 
Hone, and has, in the middle, a building, called 

Jut- mundul, which is confecrated to religious purpotes. 
Near the north-eaft angle of the ‘city, and only fe- 
parated from the lake bv the breadth of the road, 1s 
the Cieiree or maufoleum of one of the Rajaks, Itis 
a handíome building; the area on which it :tands is 
excavated, fo as to be feveral feet lower than the level 
ofthe country; and paved with. ftene. In front of 
the building are placed feveral ftatues ‘of horfes and 
elephants hewn out of fione. 


Y, 


To the fouth of the city, about three furlongs 
«beyond the wall, is a place, ‘confecrated to tae ccle- 
bration of. Ram's victory at Lanka, on the Duj- 
» ferah, o: 10th of  Keonar Sukul pucfh. There isa 
fquare terrace of earth, raifed about two feet above 
the ground, and at a little dittance to the fouth, an 
earthen wall, with a few round baftions. Behind this, 
in a recumbent pofture, is an enormous ftatuc of earth, 
which reprelents the daemon Rawoon. On the day 
above named, all the principal peop:e affemble at this 
ferrace, on en fome guns are drawn up. Their 
fire is directed acainit the earthen wall, and continues 


© * Butea fFrondofa. Roxs. Ind. Pi, Vol, I, No, 21. ' 
j E till 
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tll that is breached, and the image of Rawoon defaced 
or demolifhed. 


Tue revenue of Kotahis thirty lacks of fnpees ; out 
of which 1s ps though not regularly, a tribute of 
two lacks yearly to Six DIAM, and as much to Hor- 
CAR. The prefent Rajah is named Umi» Sine. 
His uncle, who was his immediate predeceflor, was 
aflaffinated about twenty or twenty-five years before, 
by his Dewan ZaLim Since, a Rajpoot ot the tribe 
Jhála. He feized, and full retains the adminiftration ; 
having left nothing but the name and pomp of Rajah, 


to the prefent incumbent. The Rajah's family is of the 
tribe Hara. 


f 

Wi halted here two days, which were employed 
in receiving and paying vifits ; and on the 28th marched 
N 217 E, 0,29 miles, to Gowmuch. ‘The road good, 
but the bed of the Chiuwmbul, which we forded at Go:c- 
much, was ftoney, uneven and flippery. This isa 
fmall village, dependent on Patan, from which it is 
diftant one cols. Patan contains fome confiderable 
buildings, creéted by the Rajahs of Boondee, viz. a 
palace, anda temple dedicated to Veeshxoo. It is 
the head ofa pergunnah, containing forty-two villages, 
and belongs half to Srxspramand half to llorcar. 


March 20.—Mancurepo N 43 W, 0,6 miles, to 
Teekeree, a village belonging to Sinnrau, dependent 
on Putain. Road good. Soil greyifh. A good deal 
of jung:? by the road fide. 


March 30.—Marcuro N 561 W, 11,2 miles, to 
Bosudev, Road in general good. but broken ground 


on both fides of it. In fome places floney. Little 
cultivation, much jungle. 


Vor VI, E Eos The 


x 
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"Pur town of Boondee is fituated on the Joutherly. 


.declivitv ofa long range of hills, which runs, nearly. 


from eaít to weit.. The pzlace of the Rajah, a .arge and 
maflv building of ftone, is about half way up; and 


a kind of fone fortificatiom runs to the tcp of the 


^ 


hill.- The país, through the hil, lies to the eaftward 
of the town, and isfecured by a gate, at each end. 


Tuve Rajah, named BrsHux Sing, of the tribe 
Hára, is aged. nineteen or twenty.’ His family and 
that of Kotah,. are neatly related. That of Boondee 
is the elder branch, ard was formerly the chief, im 


point of power: but its poffeffions have beer reduced, 


by the irruptioris of the Mahrattas, and encreachments 
of the Kotak family, tc the zevenue of fix lacks; of 
which even a fourth*part, or chour is pad to the 

po e. EVE NS + 
Mahraitas; one half te Sanprian, and the other half 
to HoLCAR. | 


March 31.—Maxrcnep north, 10,28 miles, to 
Dublána, a pretty large village in the diftriét of 
Buondee. Road in general good, Soil grey and light: 
very duts: little cultivation. Much jungle, con- 
fifung chiefly or Palija (Butea frondofa), Bobook 
(Mimoja nilotica), Careel or "Teantee (a fpecies ot 
Cupparis), and Jand (Adenanthera aculeata, of Doctor 
Roxsvres, defenbed by him in the 4Ajatick Re- - 
fearches, Vol. IV, under the name. of Profopis 
aculeala j.* P | i = 


April \.—Mancuen N 69 E, to Doogarce, a pretty 
large villege belonging to Béemdee, Itis nearly fur- 
rounded with hills, and hasi to the wett-ward, an 


_extentive lake: On the bank, where it joins to the 


village, is an old houfe of thei Rajah, ena pretty high. 
hill; and on the extremity ofa promontory, that runs 
into the lake, 1s a temole confecrated to MAHADEO. 


. Great part of the road on this day's march lay over 


Schijius, the firata, * ef. which were nearly vertical: 


* Profopis fpicigera, Roxa. Ire. PL. Vol L No; 63, . 


-e 
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and numerous little peices of quartz lay fcattered on 
the ground. 

In the lake, with its leaves floating on the water, 
grows a fpecies of Menyanthes, here called Poorei or 
Leeptee. The hills round the edge of the lake are 
compofed of Schiflus, difpoled in the fame vertical 
ftrata as that on the road. The promontory that runs 
out into the lake, has a vein of quartz running acrofs 
it. On thefe hills, I found the Hees (Capparis Sepia- 
ria), the Hinguta (anew genus of the order De- 
candria Monogynia, which has been defcribed by 
Doctor RoxBurGH, under the Mindu name Garu), 
and the Evolvulus which 1 formerly obferved to 
abound on the hills of Dholpore, Gualior, © and 
Ditteah, 


April 2.—Marcneo N 621 E, 12,42 miles, to 
:Bahmen-gaung, a village enclofed by a mud wall, 
with baftions, It belongs to AHeniam Bar. Road 
over the fame vertical oblique ftrata of Schiflus as 
yefterday ; with fimilar little pieces of quartz, fcat- 
tered on the furface. Little cultivation. «Low forett, 
chiefly the Bufea-frondofa by the road fide. 


April3.—Marcuep N 25 E, 10,8 mlies, to 
Oomára. 'lhe'road pretty good: little cultivation, 
and not much jungle; buta dry plain, in which the 
foil is grey, and very dufty. 


Tus isa largo town, furrounded by a wall, partly 
of mud, and partly of fione. Within the ftone enclole 
isa handfome houte of the Rajah. Round both walls. 
runs a ditch. The Raw or Rajah is of the tribe 
Nirooka, and a feudatory of the Rajah of Jynagur. The 
prefent one, named Busem Sixe, 1s only twelve or 
fourteen years of age. The tribute paid to Jynagur is 
$5,000 rupecs to the Sircar, and 5,000 to the officers 
of government. 


E 2. As 


LÀ! 
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As we are now entered oa the territories dependant 
on Juyanaga: or Ambhér, [ope account may naturally 
be expected. of the family, which fora long feries of 
ages has held dominion ayer them. “The :ollowing 

- particulars reft on the authority of XAVIER DE SILVA 
the confidential fervant of the pretent -Rajah. 


Tite tribe: of Rajputs to which this family belongs, ~. 


is named Cuchwaha, and is Of the Surywbaus, or 


children of the Sun; beirg defeended from Rama, we 


Ñ the cele»rated Rajah of 4yodhya. 


Rama had two fons, one nimed Lon, the other =; 


Cu'su; the defcendants of Lok are named Bup-Gr’*- 
yer, andthe decendants of Cu'/su, Cuchwéhe. From 
Cu’su, the Jayanagar chronologers reckon 210 Rajahs, 
in fucceifion, to Prir,mi-Kas, who fucceeded to the 

nufud of Ambhér in Sumbut 1559, or A.D. 1502; 
and died in Sumbut 1584, having reigned twenty -four 
years, eight months, and twenty "days. 


Y 


Pnir,u:-Raz had eighteen fons. | 
1. Bn ^'nAMUL, who fucceeded him. 
2. Brau, -ftablifhed the Raj or Nirwir. 


8. Sa SCA i who built Sanganér,) 
O4. RAIMUL, 1 Thefe four-left no 
. 5. Burw-rA'L, : | | defcerdanss, 
6. Mvcmrar!, | sul 


"To the remaining les: fons, Prir,mi-Ras, to. 
avoid the contention whica he orto was likely to 


happen after his death; affigned, in his lifetime, 
portions of territory, which defcended to ‘heir. off- 
{pring, and are called the twelve chambers, (Cuz, hri) 


, of the houfe of Cuchwéna, 


E, .. Tue 


-— nn 
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Tar names of thefe fons, of the families defcented 
from them, of their diftriéts and their prefent chiefs, 
together with the number of troops they can furatth, 
arc as follow : 














. i l Force in 
Son's of Families descend- MERS ] 
LS s 1 rJ kl » + - 

134 š i Am 

Parr nf. ed frum them. Distriél or Cut, bri borse & Preven? Cota 3 
Jost. 
— Marita IN IMPER EL. Rete esa, | 1 c EPHRAIM dee eno hen | aiiis at PAN Balm nm - PAM nate 
Gora è . i 
7 4 Nat haat, Aa "ul, 10,000 ° RAwvL Ixpin-SiNc, 
k 


8| PYyRINMUL, Purinzulcut, Anciently Bhura- ? 


wab ; now Bunbera, 


his Son NAT, HA, $ 
| 2,000, T bukur Brimp-SAL. 


UGMAL : dos N 
9 * VoL E Cangaro, Anciently Sumar à | n l batur Dixr-Six6 
lis Sou Cuncan, E 7,000 > ; : 
Now Bujpuor, $ and PAHAR-SING, 
16} BIIARUN Bijalont Anciently Nibalab T Ñ 
uN ee Aotr Sambi : 2,000) T bakur CHrran-SiNG. 
. e T,baturs Suns Mur, 
11 | SULTAN, Sulancul, Conuta, $000 k a ie ` e : ) 
12 | CHATERDUOS, Chaterbbojous, | Ancientiy Buniar, discs That PS E t 
now Bern, ; j diur TAG* INC. 
£5 | Bursnupoenr, Pusbbyddr.ut, — | Hjroul, 2,000| T,babur Tustun SWG. 
: T.bokur MRunsiT- 
(4| Caran Cali vu; Cyluwar 000 a SD 
v) WAL » Mt 3 M 5 SING uf Chaab s 





41,000 





:6| Samo- "hos» descendants were Furre 
101 SHaMIS- DAS, bout Jlupnaear whose descendants were FUTTEN- 
asout Jt4pnas no descendants are 


17 | Purran Sine NG aud others in. Nirwir int 
ING, SING äu . now remaining. 


13 | Reesi- Bi ya ore, | His descendants were setiled in the zillah of dimer Of thefe four Sons 
381 Ram-Sin6, | District Babra Sabun, Cut bra 





bul to complete the number of chambers, four other 
tribes have been adopted in their room. 




















Families, Dijfiricis. Forze. Projest Criss. 
41,000 
opauuct, AMabar, 2.000 Raul BURETAWUR SINO, 
Bullcerputa, {Pangob, 2,000 i T, batur (SULAB-SING. 
Subaranputa, Beider, 7,000 ! Razeat ifurgy-Sinu. 
Cumpbani, Banfkabua, 5,000) Thakur Papam-Sinc. 
57,000 
= 





But the whole families defcended from the Rajahs of 
Ambher, arein number fifty-three ; of which the prin- 


cipal (befides thofe already enumerated) are ; 
| 3 « Rajawnut, 
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Rajawnt, of which fami- 

ly is the prefent Rajah, 

They are the defcendants l 
of the Rajah Man-Sino, | 


and were at firft diftin- 
guifhed by the name of 
Man-fingout, wee wmm - 15,000 
Hekoawitt, ewe 30,000 | The T,bahurof Jin 
l * | bua, with others of 
lefs confequence. 
20,000 | Raw Rajah Burnra- 
| WAR-SING, of Macbe- 
fi, aud the. Rajah of 
Untara, 


JMüutd, wen es oe 


Hamirdeka Bladhani, ec, | 25,000 


47,000 


Tue fucceffion the Rajahs of 4mbher from PRIT,- 
HI-RAJ to the prefent time, 1s as follows : 


PrrrjurRas  -— — | Å, D. 1502 
BHARAMUL | | 
BHUGWUNT-DAS i S xs 
MaN-51NG 

5 JUGUT-SING 
MAHA-SING 
Jey Sine I 
Ram Sine 
KIsHEN SING 

10 Brsuen Sine * mE 


Jey S:ixG II furnamed E epus was feated on 
the mujud in Sumbut 1750, the 10th of Phal- 
gun Krifhen Pucfh; and died ix Sumbut 1800. 


IsHRI SING 

Manu SING 

Prit, ar SING 
15 PURTAB SING., 


From Pnrr.ui-Ras te the prefent time, being a period 
of 295 years, we have fifteen reigns, giving 19: years 
to each regn, , If we allow ‘the fame length ta 
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each of the reigns from Cusn the fon of Rama, to 
Prityur-Raz: we thall place Cusu about the year 
2028 before Cunist. 


Next day, our tents were fent on, but ftopped at a 
fort named Rampoora, diftant fix miles. * ‘This for- 
merly belonged to the Rajah of Jynagur, and was by 
hin afigncd to the prieft of Mobunt Jograj; but 
at the ijettlement made in 1791 with TUCKOJEE 
Hoscar, this fort, witha territory of 60,000 rupees, 
was ceded to him. It fill remained in his poffeflion, 
-and the command of it was entrutted to a Sek, named 
Kirpar-sinG. This man, hearing that we were 
going to the camp of Gora Buow, the general of 
DINDIAIX, with whom lIlonrcaAn was then in a 
{tate of actual hoftility, arrefted our tents. No argu- 
ments could prevail with him to releafe them, a 
letter was fent to Horcan, who was encamped at no 
great diftance. He exprefied great difpleafure at the 
conduct of KirpaL-SixG, and difpatched a Japos, or 
mefienger, with orders to attend our camp, and give 
peremptory orders to all his aumils, that none fhould 
prefume to give us moleftation. 


Tue obftacle to our journey being thus removed, 
we marched on the eighth of April, N 47 E, 13,75 
miles, to Bursvárah, which belongs to a Z,hakur, 
named BICKERMAJEET, of the family Rajárout, a re- 
Jation and tributary of the Rajah of Jynagur. This 
is 2 mud fort, with round baftions and a ditch. 


April 0.—Marcuen N 30i E, 0,3 miles, to 
Bhaugs vunt-gurh, a village fituated at the foot of a 
hill, and having a fmall fort, or watch-tower, on the 
top “of the hill. It is held by a Rajpogt Thakur, named 
Anury SiwG, and is dependant on the diftri&t of 
Rintinbour, or the new citye Madhoo-poor, which. 
is five or fix cols eaftward. Road ftony ; in many 

L 4 s parts 
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parts: the lame perpendicular and oblique -ftrata ‘of 
Schifius as 11 fome of the former marches. Very little 
cultiv — rear the road fide, but a good deal of low 
Jungle. Herz I found, in confiderable quaritity, the Mi- 
mofus cinerez, confpicuous by its pink and yellow 
flowers. It is the fame fpecies that was found: by Mr: 
Bruce, in Abyfíria, under the” name of Ergert y 
_Dimmo, or bloody Ergett, in allufion to which he 
propofes to call it Mimo/a Sanguinza, The wood 13 
aid to be very ftrong and durable. — : 


April 10.: SM ARCHED N 391 L E, 10,94 miles, to 
Kheernee, a pretty large, village, furrounded: with a 
ftone wall, selonging to Soorr3muL, of the tribe 
Rajáwut, whole chief place of refidence is at Sor, 
diftant nine cofs towards, the fouth-weft. Road.in. 
general good, but very heavy fand for half a mile, 
in the bed of the river Hezás. , No cultivation, iis 
a few. fields clofe to the village. oe 

April 11 —Mancurp N 40i E, 6,84 mi es, to 
Malárna, a mud fort, with a double all, round baf- 
tions, anda ditch. It belongs to the Z; shakoor Berner 

SAL of Jehelaia, which.is faid to-be about fifteen cols. 
off, .Jyuagur is reckoned from hence twenty-eight or ` 
thirty cofs, Rintimbour eight cofs, anc the new citythree 
cofs far ther, tn the fame direction; Rosd good: the firt 

part fandy ; afterwards a blackifty foil ; now in Rubble, 


April 12 )-—MARCHED N 60, E, 18 30 miles, to 
Amergurk, a fmall village, with the remains of fort), 
now in ruins. It was part of the jagheer of DowLet 
Ram (foce dead), the: minifter o: Jagen Road 
fandy, near tie end much broken ground. . 


For the direction of future ji it is. receflary 
to remark, that by the mifinformation, of .our guides, 
we were led -o Ameri turh, which, is out of the ftraight 

| elo y lo. Fed 
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road to Ahcofh-hdl-gurk. By flopping at Batudo?, 
Meenapára, or. Mutchipoor, either of which villages 
was as large, and feemed as well able to fupply our 
Wants as nn ‘gurh, we íhould have avoided the broken 
ground,-fhortened the whole diftance, and divided 
it more equally. 


April 12. —]Marcueo N 71 E, ls to AZosff- 
hal-; eurh, a mud fort with double wall, round baf ftlons, 
and a ditch; it belonged to Dower Ram, whofe 
fecond fon Hin-NABRAIN was then refiding here ; it 
was built by Kroosn-HALEE-nAM, the elder brother 
of Downer Ram, Road fandy. 


April 14.—M ancugpD N 34 E, 11 miles, to Peelau- 
doh,- a large village (faid to contain 1000 houfis) be- 
longing to Jocna; Mamuxr. A cheelah of his was 
living here in charge of it.. Road to-day fmooth : 
firít part fandy, afterwards a firm clay. The corn all 
got 1n. 


Jynagur is reckoned thirty cofs from hence, to the 
weftwerd ; Curouly eight cofs, about ES E; Khoojh- 
kål- gurh five cofs, and Hindoun feven cols. 


April 15.—~—Maxrcnen N 61 E, 17,12 mila to 
Hindoun, which has been a large city, and fill con- 
tains pretty extenfive buildings; but, from the depre- 
dations of the Mahratlas, is now very thinly inhabited. 
It belonged to DowrgT Ram, the fon of whole ma- - 
ternal uncle, was refiding here. Road in general good : 
about haif way, pafled' the dry bed of a river, which 
was deep fand. - Much foreft, efpecially in-the irit 
half of the road. Little cultivation, ` 


April 16.—Mancuep N 49 E, 9,4 miles, to Surout 

a large village furrounded with aenud wall, and having 
within it a fquare mud fort; with double wall and 
ditch, it belongs to Biogy Six o or Biyer Navr, of 
the 
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the tribe Sultánouf. Road good: muchjunge: jittie 
cultivation : fandy foil. 


April \7.—Mancuep N 49 E, 11,42 miles, to Bi- 
ång, which has been a large city, and included Agra 
among its dependencies. The town is ftill confidera- 
able, and contains. many large ftone houfes; it was 
formerly the refidence of a powerful Rajah, named 
BuEY-PAL, of the tribe Jádoun, from whom the pre- 
fent family of Carouly 1s defcended. But his principal 
city and fort was on the top or ‘the adjoining hill, and 
the prefent town was only a fuburb. Tie whole 
ridge of the hil] is covered with the remains of large 
buildings, among which the moft remarkable 1s a fort, 
called Lycy-munder, containing a high pillar. of ftone, 
called Bheerm-lat, or the Tealee or oilman's Jat or ftaff, 
"Plus pilar is conipicuous at a great diftance. The 


town and diftri@® now belong to Ramen Sine, the 


Rajah of Bhirtpoor. This prince :s the fon of the ce- » 


iebrated SooR EJ-M UL, head of the once powerful na~ 
tion of che dls. Having rendered effential jervice to 
SINDIAH, cbout the time of his entrance into Hin- 
duftaz, he has been treated with more induigence than 
moft of the native princes, and his pofleflions are fill 
confiderable, including three large forts, viz. Deeg, 
Bhirtpoor, «nd Combhére. | 


. April 18.—Marcuen N 08% E, 9,02 "miles, to 
Rudiwul, a village belonging to the fame Rajah. 
Road good, and the country in-a good ftate of culti- 


yation. 


Apritig.—Mancusp N62 E, 9,56 miles, -o Kánua, 
a village alfo belonging to Brirfpcor. Road good: 
country cultivated. 


April 20.—MaAncurko.N 007 E, 9,59 miles, to 
Fuitehpeor-siert. Road good: country well culti- 
vated. A range of ftony hills for a good part of the 
way, clofe on the lefr. When we approach near to 
Fuftehpoor, many ruins of tombs on the left. 
Tuttehpoor 


` 
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Puttebpoor is enclofed with a high ftone wall, of 
great extent, built by the Emperor ÁxBER. The 
Ípace within docs not appear to have ever been nearly 
filled with buildings, aud the part now inhabited is but 
an in confiderable village. This fpace is divided by 
a hilly ridge, of confiderable elevation, which runs near- 
ly from SW by W to NE by E, and extends beyond 
the enclofure, four or five miles on each fide. T'hefe 
hills are compofed of a greyith flone, and have fup- 
plied the materials of which the city wall is built. 


Near the center of the enclofure, on the mot ele- 
vated part of the rock, is built the tomb of Suan Se- 
LIM CuxzsTEE; by the efficacy of whofe devotion, 
the Emprefs of Axzen, after remaining for feveral 
years bon became pregnant; and borea fon; who, 
in honour of the faint, was named SELIM: and, on 
mounting the throne of Hindeflan, allumed the title of 
JEHANGEER. '"lheaspproach to this maufoleum irre- 
Gítibly imprefles the mind of a fpectator with the fen- 
fauions of fublimity. The gate a noble gothic arch, 
in a rectangular fcreen of majeftic elevation, ítands cn 
the prow of the hill towards the fouth. To this you 
afcend, by a flight of fleps,the uppermoft of which, be- 
Mg quali in length to the breadth of the fcreen, every 
one, in defcending, 1s encrealed, by the breadth of a 
ftep. Thus the whole forms half the fruftum of a py- 
ramid, the magnitude and fimplicity of which, com- 
pared with the rugged furface of the rock, improves the 
grandeur of the profpect. From the top of this gute, 

the view of the furrounding country is extenfire, and 
highly diverfified. The maufoleum at Mera, at the 
diftance of twenty-three miles, is diftin@ly feen. 


By this gate, you enter iuto a fquare court, of 440 
feet, within the walls. All around 1s a wide verandah, 
containing ranges of cells, for the accommodation of 
Durveifhes. In the center, is'a fquare building, of 
whitemarble, the fides of which are beautifully cut into 
lattice-work, The fide of this, meafured within, is 

forty- 
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forty-fix feet. The verandah is ebcutfifteen feet broad, 
on every fide; and in the center is a {mall chamber, 
which contains the tomb; a neat farcophagus, enclofed 
with a [creer of latticed marble; inlaid with mother of 
pearl, The delicacy of the workmanfkip rencc:s this an 
object of exquifite beauty. 


IMMEDIATELY to the wefward of this, on the fame 
ridge, is an ancient palace of ÀKBER. It is a rude 
buuding, of red flone; and of fo irregular a form, as 
not to be eafly defcribed. In one fquare court, the 
pavement is marked with fquares, in the manner of the 
cloth ufed by the Indians, for playing the game called 
Pacheefs. Here itis faid AKBER ufed to play at this 
game; tne peices being reprefented by real perfons. 
On one fide of the court 1s a little fquaze apartment, 
in the center of which ftands a piEar; tupportirg a cir 
cular chair of fione, at the height of one ftory. The 
acceís to 1t is, by narrow w ays of ftone hollowed out, 
hke troughs, which extend, from the four fides of the 
apurtment, to the chair. lies the Emperor ufed to fit, 
and direct the moves of the people who reprefented 
tlie peices, in the game above mentioned. Near to 
this, on the plain below, 15 a Ette circular tower, plant- . 
ed. thick on all fides, and from top to bottom, with ele- 
-phant's teeth , and terminated above, vith a cupola, 
under which, it is faid, the king ufed to fit, to view’ 
the combats of elephants. | 


Betne now within a forced march of the cenclufion 
of our journey, we marched a little after eue 
aN 77 1%, 22,..2 miles), and next morning, April 21, 
grüved at the mautolum of Mus TAZA ZEMANS at 
agra; having been exactly fourteen months, 


ADDENDUM TO THE NOTE, PAGE 8. 
Such was he miformma‘ion obtained by the learned prefident; > 
out Mr. GrrcuaisT, whole diligent refearches into Hinduj- 
tani philology have infinite merit (preface the dictionary, p. 
KAKIRI] 07 he av thority of GooLtzaan Í3RAEEEM afcribes. 
uni Hutld poom to Meer Quwun-o0D-DEEN a native of 
Deel, who was alive A, ni 1196 a D. 17811. 
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An ACCOUNT of the INHABITANTS of the 
POGGY ISLANDS, hung of SUMATRA, — 
By Joun Crisp, Ef. 


At a period when fo many important voyages of 
à difcovery have been recently effected, and fuck 
various new countries and new races of men made 
known, the account will, probably, appeartootrivial, to 
excite attention of eitherthe merchant, the politician, 
or the philofopher. ‘There is however, one cir- 
cumftance refpecting the inhabitants of the Na/fau cr 
Posgy lands, which lie off the Weft coaft of Sumatra, 
which may be confidered as a curious fact in the hiftory 
of man, and as fuch, not unworthy of nzüce, Frera 
the prcximity of the iflands to Sumatra, which, in rei- 
pečt to them, may be confidered as a continent, we 
íhould naturally expect to find their inhabitants to 
be a fet of people originally derived from the Sumatra 
tock, and look for fome affinity in their language 
and menners; but, to our no {mall furprize, we find 2 
race oi men, whole language is totally different, and 
whote cuftoms and habits of life indicate a very diftinet 
origin, and bear a finking refemblance to thofe of the 
inhabitants of the late difcovered iflands in the great 
Pacifiex Ocean. It was a confufed idea of this cir- 
cumitance which firft excited my curiofity, and in- 
duced a defire to make a more mfnute inquiry into the 
hiftory of thefe people than hath hitherto been effected; 
for, wotwithftanding the vicinity of thele iflands to 
à 
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an Englijh fettlement, we, ss yet, kad but a very im-. 
perfect knowledge of the inhabitants. An attempt had 
been made, between forty and fifty years paft, to make. 
a fettlemert among them, and to introduce che culti- 
vation of pepper, ‘but this defi gn was fruftráted, by. 
the improper conduét of the perfon to whom the ma- 
nagement cf the bufinefs was entrufted. ‘The imperfect’ 
account wh:ch was given of the people by the perfon 
appointed to go to the iflands ‘on behalf of the Jndia 
Company, and another, not more fatisfactory, by Cap- 
tain ForEsT, are inferted in Mr. DarnvaLE's India 
Directory ; and. as far as I knew, thefe accounts con- 
ftituted the whole of our knowledge of thefe iflands, 


Tur Naau or Poggy iflands form part of a chain of 
iflands which lie offthe whole length of the Weft Coaft 
of Sumatra, at the diftance of twenty to thirty leagues ; 
ihe nerzhern extremity of tke northern Poggy lies 1n la- 
titude 2? 13' S, and the fouthern extremity of the 
fouthern ifland in latitude 3° 16' S. "The two are fepa- 
rated from each other by a very narrow paffage called 
the ftrait oZ See Cockup, in latitude 2? 40° S5. and lon- 
gitude about 100° 38' Haft trom Greenwich. 


I uert Fort Marlborough the, 12th of Auguff, 1792, 
ina {mell vefiel, and made the fouthern Poggy on the 
morning cf the 14th; coafing along which we reach- ` 
ed the tiraits of See Cockup, where we came to an an- 
chor at one o'clock the iame day. | 


Turse fraits aré about two | miles in length, and a 
quarter of a mile over : they make very fafe riding for 
thips of any fize, which he perfectly fecure from every 
wind, the water being literally as {mooth as in 
a pond. The chief detec ét, as an harbcur, is the | 
great depth of watgr, there being twenty- five fa- 
thom clofe in fhore, and RUE five fathom in the mid. 

channel. 
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channel. While lying at anchor, we could plainly dif 
cero the high land of Sumatra. In the ttraits are feat 
tered feveral fmall iflands, each of which confift2 
of one immenfe rock, and which probably was origi- 
nally connected with the main iflands. ‘Phe face of 
the country is rough and irregular, confifüng of high 
hills or mountains, of fudden and itecp atcent; aud 
the whole appearance of fuch iflands, 1n common with 
Sumatra, bears {trong marks of fome powerful conval- 
fion of nature. The mountains are covered with trecs 
to their fummits, among which are found fpecies of 
excellent timber ; the tree called by the Melays Bin- 
tangoor, and which on the other Jadia 1s called Po/toon 
abounds here. Of this tree are made mafts, and 
fome are found of fufficient dimenfions for. the lower 
maft of a firft rate fhip of war. During my {tay here 
which was about a month, I did not ditcover a fingle 
plant which we have not on Sumatra, The fago tree 
growing in plenty, and conftitutes the chief article of 
food to the inhabitants, who do not cultivate rice ; the 
cocoanut tree and the bamboo, two moft ufeful plants, 
are found here in great plenty. They have a variety 
of fruits, common in theíe climates, fuch as man- 
go“teens, pine-apples, plaintains, Bush, Chupah, &c. 
"The woods.in their prefent ftate are impervious to man; 
the fpecies of wild animals which inhabit them are 
but few; the large red deer, fome hogs, and feveral 
kinds of monkey are to be found here, but nei- 
ther buffaloes, nor goats; nmorare thefe foreits in- 
teked, like thofe of Sumatra, with tigers or any 
other beaft of prey. Of domeftic poultry, there is 
ony the common fowl, which probobly has Seen arj- 
ginally brought from Sumatra: But pork and fifth con- 
ftitute the favourite animal food of the natives. buh 
arc found here in confiderable plenty and very good. 
On the reefs of coral, which extend from the share, 
and are frequently dry at low water, are found various 
kinds of fhell fifh, but Edid not difcover any which 
A had reafon to fuppofe uncommon. The fhell of a 
large species of nautilus, marxed like zebra, is fre- 
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quently picxed up on the fhore of thee iflands, and 
having beer: informed that one of thefe fhells with its 
fih in it would be acceptable at home, I offered the 
natives their own terms to procure me one, but they 
all affured me that it was — out of thzir power 
to comply with my wifhes; thatthe fhell is f: equently 
driven on the fhore, but al ways empty ; that it comes 
from the fea, and is not to be found on the rocks, and 
that no one on the ifland had ever feen one on the. 
fend had ever feen one of the fhells in the :tateI re- 

quired, | 


I rounp here fpecies of poets the fhell of which 
was enciofelinthe moft folid kind of coral rack ; the 
eperture of the rock was fufficient to permit the fhelí 
of the cockle to open in fome degree, but two fmall 
^to permit removing it w:thout brecxing che rock. 
Having found them of different fizes, and it being 
a fpecies of the AKeemoo which grows to a very large 
fize, it fhoald feem thar the cavity of the rock en- 
creafes as the fifh grows If, according to Mr. Hun 
vER's theory, the animal has a power of abforbing 
part of its own fhell, this power may perheps extend 
to the rock which contains it, and whofe fubfiance is 
of & fimiiar nature. 


Near the entrance of the ftraits of See Cackup on 
the northern ifland, are a few poutes inhabited bY 
fome hfalays from Fort Marlb» oug, the place is called 
Toongco: thefe people refide here for the purpofe of 
building | large boats, called Chunezhs, the t.mber and 
planks tor which are found clofe at hand. Among 
thefe Malays I found one intelligent Eve who had 
refided two years at this place, during which he had 
acquired & competent knowledge of the language 
of the natives. I had alfo brought an interpre- 
ter with me who fpoke the language fome time 
“at Pading, a Dutch fettlement or. the Weft Coaft of 
Sumatra, where hé had acquired fome knowjedge 
of the Malay tongue; by means of thefe people 
i was at no lofs for communication with the natives, 
and 


A 
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ing which time they behaved with much quictnefs, 
they returned to their village; and efter this we were: 
daily vilited by many of their canoes, bringing fruit, 
a few fowls, &c. Several canoes came alongfide the 
veflel with only the women in them; they at firít ex- 
preffed fome apprehenfion at coming on board; but 
their men far from thewing any dríapprobation, ius 
encouraged them to come into the veflel, and feveral 
ventured up the fide. When in their canoes, the 
women ufe. a temporary drefs to fhield them from the 
heat of the fun ; it is made of the leaves of the plan- 
tain tree, cf which they form a fort of conical ca 
and there ds alfo a broad-piece of the leaf faften- 
ed round their body, over their breafts, and another 
piece round their waift. This leaf readily fplits, 
and has the appearance of a coarfe fringe. When 
in their villages, the women, like the men, wear 
only a {mall piece of cloth round. their mid- . 
dle. . Among them we.obferved fome of a very 
pleafant countenance,. with fine expreffive eyes. 
Mr. Brest, a military gentleman of the eftablith- 
ment, with whofe company I was favored on this trip, 
went up to one of their villages, attended. orly by 
the Malay interpreter and a Malay fervant, He was 
received with great cordiality and civility, and ftaid 
two nights at their village. Many of the people had 
never before feen an Eur opean, and with Den 1 Curio- 
fity examined his drefs, particularly his fhoes. 


Durine a ftay of about a month among them I col- 
lected the following particulars, refpecting their man- 
ners and cuftoms, the truth of which I was careful to. 
have confirmed, by making my enquires of dit Terent 
perfons, and by the means of different interpreters. 


Tue inhabitants of Poggy iflancs are but few; 
they are divided into {mall tribes, each tribe occupy- 
ing a fmall river; and living in one village. Un the 
northern Poggy are "féven villages, of which Cockup ' 
is the chief; on the fouthern Poygy are five. The 
whole humber of people. cn the two iflands amounts, 
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by tue beft accounts J could procure, only to 1400; 
the inland parts of the iflands are uninhabited. Porast 
or Fortune ifland is inhabited by the fame race of peo- 
ple, and is faid to contain as many inhabitants as the 
two Poggys. When we confider the mildnefs of the 
climate, the eafe with which the inhabitants procure 
w holefome nutritive food, and the little reftrenut laid 
on the communication between the fexes, this paucity 
of inhabitants feenis to indicate that the period 
when their refidence in thefe iflands commenced, can- 
not be very remote. Their boufes are built of bam- 
boos and raifed on pofts ; the under part is occupied 
by [d and hogs, and, as may be fuppofed, much 
filth is collected there. The whole of their c clothing 
confifts of a piece of coarfe cloth, made of the bark o£ 

à tres, worn round the waift, and brought acrofs be- 
tween the thighs; they wear beads and other orna- 
ments about the neck, of which a fmall green bead is 
the moft eflcemed : though cocoanut trees are in fuch 
m they have not the ufe of oil ; and their hair, 
which is black, and might grow long and graceful, is, 
for want of it, and the ufe of combs, in general mat- 
ted and plentifully fupplied with vermin, which they 
pick out and'cat ; a filthy cuftom, but very common 
among favage people. They have a method of filing 
or grinding their teeth to a point, which is alfo in ule 
on Sumatra. 


Tne flature feldom. excecds five fect and ‘a half, 
and many among them fall thert of this: fome of them 
are extremely weil made, with fine turned limbs and 
expre five countenances: their colour is like that of 
the Jalas, a light brown or copper colour. The cut- 
tom of tattosirg of imprinting figures on the fkin js 
general among them, of which 1 hell fay more pre- 
fentl y. 


Tur principal article of their'food is fego, which 
ts found in plenty on thefe iflands. The tree, whea 
vipe jis cut down, and the pith which forms the fago, 

Po taken 
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taken out, 2nd the mealy part feparated from the fie 


- brous, by maceration and trea ading it ina large trough 


conti inually fupplied with frcth water: the meal fub-" 
fides and ls kept in bags made of a kind of rufh ; ; and 
in this ftate it may be plored for a cenfiderabl: time. 
When they take it from their (tore for immediate ufe, ' 
fome farther preparation of wafhing is neceffary ; but 
they do not granulate it. One tree will fometimes yield 


“two luni cd pounds of fago: when they cook it, it 1s 


put into tlie hollow joints of athin bamboo, and roafted 
over the fire. | 


BesrpES this article, they have a variety of nourifh- | 
inm plants, fuch as che yam, the fweet potatoe, the B 
pluintain, &c. Their animal food confifts of fowls, 
hogs and fifh ; fhell fifh they cat raw. The ule of 
betel, fo common in the Eaft, is unknown to them, 
and Lobferved i in many marks of the 4 “curvy in their. 
mouths. 


Tuem ams confift of a bow and arrows. Tue bow 
is made of the Nechong tree, a fpecies of palm, which, 
when of a proper age, is very fircng and elafi:c; the 
{trings are formed of the entrails of tome animal; the 
arrow is made of a {mall bamboo or other light wood, 
headed with brafs, or with another piece of wood fixed. 
to the end of ‘the fhaft and cut to a point: thefe ar- 
rows, we were told, are fometimes polfoned. Though 
{irangers to the ufe of feathers to ‘teady the flight al 
the arrow, they nevertheleís difcharge it from the bow 
with much ftrength and 1xi1l.. With a mongrel breed 
of dogs, probably procured originally from Sumatr iy 


thev cule the deer in the woods, which they fornetimes 


kill with their arrows; they alfo kill monkeys by the 
fame means, and eat their fiefh. We obferved among 
them a few who were in poffetfion of ereefes cx Malay ' 
dageers. 
(C * 
Tusrr knowledge of metals is entirely derived 
from 


S 
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from their communication with the inhabitants c£ Sw. 
matra. They are full M to the ufe of coin ci 
any kind, and a metal coat button would be of equal 
value in their eftcem with a piece of gold or fiver al 

either of which would unrnediatcly be hung about the 
neck asan ornament. <A fort of iron hatchet or hand- 
bill, called zarang, is in much efteem with ae and 
Ícrves as a ftandard for the value of various commodi- 
tics, fuch as cocoa nuts, coclit coys, poultry, de. 


We were informed that the different tribes of Orare 
Mantawee who inhabit the Poggy iflands never war vita 
eich other; to which account we could readily give 
credit from the mildnefs of their difpofitioa. Inceed 
the friendly footing upoa which they appeared to live 
one with another was a circuinfiance too ftriking to 
efcape our notice; during our whole ftay with them, 
and while diftributing various prefents among them, 
we never heard a fingle difpute, nor obíerved one angry 
gefture, They however informed us that a feud has 
long fubfifted between the inhabitants of tae Pospy 
iflands, and thofe of fome ifland to the northward, 
whom they called Syer. Againft thefe people they 
fomeirnes undertake expeditions in their war canoes ; 
but it did nct appear thet they had engaged in any un- 
derteking of this kind lately. Mr. Best meafured 
one ot thefe war canoes, ' which was preferved with great 
care urder a ihed; tbe Hoor of it was twenty-five feet 
mn lens, the prow pro, ‘ected twenty-two fest, and the 
fiern eight cen, making the whole length fixty-tive feet; 
the greateit breadth was five feet, and the depth three 
feet eight inches. For navigating in their rivers and 
the ftr ights of Sve Cockvp, where tbe fea is es fmocth 
as glo (5, they ufe a Ms il canoe made from a fingle 
tree, conftructed with great neatnefs, and the women 

and young children are b expert ii the ule of 
the pacdle. 

E Ld 
Sin religion of this people, if if it can be fmd rhat 
s they 
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they have any, may truly be called the religion of na- 
ture. A belief of the exiftence of fome powers more 
than human cannot fail to be excited among the moft 
uncultivated of mankind, from the ab[etvatiofis of va- 
rious ftriking natural phenomena, fuch as the diurnal 
revolution of the fun and moon; thunder and light- 
ning; earthquakes, Kc. &c. nor will there ever be 
wanting among them fome of fuperior talents and cun- 
ning who vill acquire an influence over weak minds, 
by afiuming to themfelves an interefi with, or a pow er 

of controuling thofe fuper-humen agents ; end fuch 
notions conflitute the religion of the, inhabitants of the 
Pogzys. Sometimes a fowl and fometimes a nog is fa- 
crificed to avert ficknefs ;, to appeafe the wrath of the 
offended power, or to render it propiticus to {ome pro- 
jected enterprize: and Mr. Best was informed that 
omens of good or ill fortune were drawn from eho 
appearances in the entrails of the victim. But the 
have no form of religious worfhip, nor do they deni 
to have the moft diflant idea of a future ftate of rewards 
and punifhments. Th rey do' nót practife circumcifion, 


Tur mode rito of their dead bears a refem- 
blance to that of the: Osaheztans. Vary fhortly after 
deara the corpfe is carried to a. certain piace appropri- 
ated for the pi urpole, where 1t 15 depafited Or ‘a fort o£ 
ftage, called in their language. Ret: dh; itis drefled 
y ith ade beads or fuch ornaments 4s the perfon. was 
accuftomed to wear in his life time, end after ftrewing 


à few leaves over 1t, tne altendants leave the ground, 


and proceed to tne, plantation of the deceafed, where 
they fell a few trees of his- planting, . and return: to 
their homes: The corpfe is left to rot, a and the bones 
fall to the ground. 


AMONG à people e whofe manners are fo fimpte 
whofe wants are fo eafily fupplied, and whole poffef- 
. fion3 are fo circumfcigbed, we are not to look. for any 
complex fyliem of josifprudenc e: indeed their code 
of laws may be comprized i in a iew lines, 
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Terpin chich are but little difünguifhed from the 
community, either by authority or by property, their 
pre-eminence being chiefly difplayed at public enter- 
tainments, of which they do the honours. ‘They have 
no judicial powers; all difputes are fettled, and crimes 
adjudged, by a meering of the whole village, 


IxuxniTANCE is by male defcent; the houfe or 
plantatiun, the weapons and tools of the father, pafs to 
nis male children. Theft, when to a confiderable 
amount, and the criminal is incapable of making refti- 
tution, is liable to be punifhed by death. 


Morper is punifhable by retaliation; the mur- 
dercr is delivered ta the relations of the deceated, 
who may put him to death. [ was however informed 
thele crimes are very rare. 


ix marriages, the matter is fettled between the pa- 
rents of the young perfons, and when agreed upon, the 
young man goes to the heute of the bride, and takes 
her home ; on this occafion a hog is generally killed, 
and a feait made. ‘Polygamy is not allowed. 


Ix cafes of adultery, where the wife is the offender, 
the injured hufband has a right to feize the effects of 
the pzramour, and fometimes punifhes his wife by cut- 
big oF her hair. When the hufband offends, the 
Wie nas a right to quit him, and to return to her pa- 
rents houfe ; but in this {tate of feparation fhe is not 
allowed to marry another; however, in both thefe. 
cafes, the matter is generally made up, and the parties 
reconciled ; and we were informed that inftances of 
iheir occurrence were very unfrequent. Simple forni- 
cation between unmarried perfons is neither a crime 
nor a digrace: and a young woman .is rather 
liked the better, and more defired in marriage, for 

12 RA having 


three, Y when, upon : marnage takin 


~ 
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having borne a child; fometimes they have two er 

ng lace, the chil- 
dren are left with the parents of their mother. 206 
ftate of flavery i is unknown to thefe people. 


Tug cuttom of tattooing is general throughout thefe 
ilands. ‘They call it in their “lenguage teetee. They 


begin to imprint thefe marks on boys of feven years 


of age, but they only trace at firft a few outlines. 
As th ney advance in years, and go to se hare, all up 
the marks, the right to which depends on having killed 
an eremy. Such is the account ie gave Us, 


and it is probable enough that this cuftom mzy origi- - 


nally have been intended as a mark of military dit- 
tinction ; but fuch original intention cannot az prefent 
have e place, as the marks are common to every indivi- 


“dual, and wars fearce occur once in a generation. The, 
figures imprinted are the fame throughout, or the va-, 


ration, if any, is very trifling, excepting that, in 
fome of the young men, the out]: ne only of the broad 
mark'on the breaft is traced, but <his is filled up as 


they grow older. The women have s ftar imprinted | 


on each fhonider, and generally tome {mall marks on 
the back of the hands, Thefe marks are imprinted 
with a pointed infirament, conffting of a brals wire 


“e Exec pe ix E intoa piece of flick about eight" 


inches inlength : this piece is ftuck with anotker fmall 
lone fick with repeated light ftrokes, The pigment 
ufed for this purpofe is mace of the {moke collected 
from a fpeciei of refin, which is mixed with water; 
the operator takes a fem of dried grafs, ora fine p 
of ftick, and dipping the end in the pigment, trace 
on the fkin the outline a figure, with grear fteadi- 
nefs and dexterity; then, dippiag the brafs poinia 
the farae compofition, he with very quick and light 
ftrokes drives it into the fkin, tracing the outline De- 
fore drawn, which leaves an indelible mark. Mr. Braer 
fubmitted to the operdtion on his leg, and four.d it at- 


tended. with fome pein. 
SUCH 
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Sven are the cuíftoms and manners of the inhabi- 
tants cf the Porgy iflands which he within gbt of 
Sumetra, The many particulars in which they diee 
from any fet of inhabitants of the latter ifland put :t in 
my opinion beyond a doubt that they are ofa differen 
origin, but from whence they came it may not be esty, 
and proba bly will not. be thought of importance, fo 
trace. They have no clear tradition to aflift im fuch 
an enqury. When Mr. Busr was at their vil- 
nge, on afxing from whence they originaily came, 

icy told him from the fun, which he underftood as 
heniftving from the eoi NAT. 


As the founds which exprefs ideas are arbitrary, an 
it not being pro bable that people who have never had A 
communication fnouid iut upon the fame founds to 
exprets the zone ideas, afüunty in language may b 
confidered zs one of the fureft Mons of famenefs 
of origin; but even in judging from this criterion, 2 
variety of circumfances may render us liable to error. 
I have however fabjoined a pretty copious fpeciumen of 
. the language of the Porgy lands. 


Bu: another circumfisnce, which 1 think might af- 
fift in tracing the origin of thefe people, is the figures 
uled in tatteoing their bodies; for as all the men are 
ruarked according to the fame pattern nearly, if any 
people thould be difcovered among whom this cuitem 
pr , and whofe bodies are tattooed, generaliy, 

«nth figures of the fame kind, it would afford no fligh: 
pretumpticn of a common origin. 1 have therefore 
accon panied tius account with a fketch ofa man and 
a woman of thele Mands, as alfo a drawing of the in- 
itruments ufed in making thefe marks; the execution 
greatly needs an apology; but I am no draughtímar, 
end can only anfwer for the exactnefs with ‘which E! 
copied thefe figures, 


Oo. 7 AN ACCOUNT OF THE 


. YT &xb intended to have examined the whole chain 
of iflánds which lie off Sumatra, and which are in- 
habited by very different tets of people, but a number 
of crofs and untoward accidents prevented the ac- 
compli{hment of my original defign.: 
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“SPECIMEN OF THE LANGUAGE 
. OF THE-POGGY ISLANDS, 


t 


- 


Ears  -- Talinga 


One Sarah Tecth Chone 
Two ` Du -Tongve  . Leelah 
Three `- Telloo Chin Batela ' 
Four Apat Belly Barah 
Five Leemah Hand Kavaye 
Six , Anam Foot Daray . 
Seven “Peeloo (for Peetoo) Blood . Lorow—Logow 
Eight ^ Balloo Day Manchecp 
Nine ^"  Scewa Nicht Geb Geb—-Choie Boh 
Ten Pooloo < Sleep ` Mareb 
Twenty “Dual Tarah Dead Matayc Maloilay 
An hundred Sama Wattoo White Maboolow 
Mankind — Seree Manooah Black Mapoochoo 
À man Mantaow Good See Maroo 
A woman Senan Allip Fire Orange— Bobengang 
Father Ookooce Ny ater Jojar 
Mother Eenah Earth Polack 

, Head Ootay Stone-rock Bookoo 
Eyes Matah Hog Babooee Sakoko 
Nofe  ,  Affak Fowls Gago 
Hair Ali Bird Oomale 
Eye-brows Cakaloo Egg Ajoloh 
Eve-lafnes Rapit Fifa Ecbah 

Sun Chooloo 


Moon 
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Moon 
Stars 
God 
Naked 
To fpeak 
Here 
There 
Come 
Go 

Yes 

No 
Hard 
Soft 
Rough 
Smooth 
Straight 
Crooked 


WAMES OF 


Rajah of Co:bup, 


Amie ee narii t gH A 


Prong or Hatchet 
Saraloggye Sanéetoo To fight 


Tocomong 
A large Boat 


Kai comong 


Malooploop 
arthquake 
Tarmaipoiroo 


NAMES OF PERSONS. 





Goolooh 'Tarah 


" Jagula Kayoo 


Tasgla 
Toata 
Eagack 
Haat 
Kalaba 
Avauk 
frfa] aya 
Makik: 
Loven 
Xooj& 
Loguc 
Roraw 
Bon cot 


S2ligoo 


Tarzgo 
Jojo 


Nangíannee 
Tallec Sheebos 
Goryebooh 
lamaneegal 


Ji 


NAMES OF WOMEN. 


OBSERVATIONS on the THEORY 
of WALLS, wherem some parii- 


culars are vestigated which have 
not beer considered by writers 
ox fortification. By WiLLiam 
LAMBTON, Lieutenant in His Ma- 
jesiy's 33d Regument of Foot, 


Mir. MurzLer, and others, in treating on the 
theory of walls, have confi- £g. £ 

dered the part of the wall 
ABCD which is above the 
ditch, as one piece of folid 
mafonry; without having any 
reference tothe part FC BH, 
which is funk 1n the ground, 
and they have inveltigated 
the force neceffary to fuftain Y 
the earth BCT, in equilibrio, 
and have given dimenfions for the wall ABCD, fo as 
,to equal the faid force; but they have negle&ed 
taking into confideration the tenacity of the mafonry 
in the line AB, where the wall is fuppofed to break 
off, and turn freely on the point A. On examining 
this fubject it appears evident that, if the cement be 
good, a confiderable additional force, to that which 
. would equal the weight of the walt, refüng againft the 
point 5, muf be required to break ‘the maís in the line 


HS, 





D A a e aM mie 
- 


e Aa —— PHOTO ER e cad 
~ 
* 


who 


“wil be neceflary to break ‘the 
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AB, taking it for granted at the fame time that the 
fondation HBGE is fo fixed in the folid earth, as to 
require-a force to move It, fuperior to that which 1S 
required td. effect the breakage in the linc AB: for 
otherwife the whole would turn on the point F, and 
mut be confidered as having no adhefion in the line 
FG; atthe fame time the force to K para it from - 
the e earth being eftimated. 


ix ordei Delos to soa the meafure of fach d 
force as 1s above ftated, let A’ B' and B' C', 10 the. 
annexed figure, be of any given dimenfions, and let 
a weight be applied to’ the point S’ in ‘the horizontal 
direction ‘of the center of gravity R, of the triangle’ 


FCT (which triangle reprefents Fig. e 

the fection of the earth refting DU cU. 
freely againít the wall) and detere ` 
mine by experiment, what weight 





val, after deducting what. would “/ es 


be fufficient to fufiain the earth “E G' 


in equilibrio, whofe fection is reprefented by B’ C’ T" 
fuppofing there were no cohefion, and call that weight 
w-—let w be compared with. the. above fuftaining 
weight. Now fince Ais the point on which the wall 
is.to turn, whatever force be required to feoarate one 
particle of the mafonry in the line A^ B’, the momen- 
tum of that particle wilt be expreffed by multiplying 
the particle itfélf into, its diftance from the point A’. 
And, from a well known property in the center of 
gravity, the momentum of. all the particles in the line * 
WV B will be expreffed by. the line ittelf multiplied into, 
the diftance of its center of gravity from the point A’; 


which willthereforebe defined by ¿A'B” x A'B'——ZLA'D^. 
Plow, fince the weight w is to be applied to the point 


5, the momentum of w will beexpreffed by w x BS’; 
3 | 
| A . and, 


P 


TMUBERE Of “a bios. > ues 


wr 


and this qu from the nature” of the problem, 
muft be as ¿AD : confequently, we have w as 
JABO ye TEM e EE ere ! 
agen Ey, this being determined, the weight w 
BS E i LE 
may alfo be determined which will-break any other 
wall, under the hke circumftances, whatever may be 
the dimenfions of AB and BC (or B8) as in figure 1f. 
For feeing that it will be in nh conftant ratio of I AW 


directly, and BS inverfely, and if ——— FAS? - be call BO 
BS 











|. Bae eol. La piKXes 
AB dl 1 AB ae € 
we [hall have W : w: : 22 — :b,and Wz—2—— ——,. and 
Bs l BSXB ` 
You i 
~ ABA vee) T 
— 7 - ,themomentum of AU 


which quantity muft be added to the momentum of 
the wali given by Mr. MULLER. 

Now, 1f AE = an, EB = s, BC= e, and there- 
fore BS == 3 a, according to Mr. MULLER s firft pra- 


LAB? X W Lagt a2 w 
file; then 2 i a 2s which added to 





4 - 
2 
m ES 


his equations for ftone walls, we have a%+ 2x44 


Lua DXX CD : 
A EST 


V2ba wx 2uas=at x 15 st bibtex which, re- 








a and therefore 25 + w X sz 


— — 





wi Sth tht wx n 
i- ——— —n, 8 
20410 : 
general theorem for ftone walls, whatever be the value 
of band w, 


duced, wives v= ay n? + 


SINCE the fpecific gravity of ftone to that of brick 
is as 5 to 4, ifthe above momentum for the wall be 
suceda in that ratio, or its equal (. ‘y 5* a7) increated ; 


> 2ud + na + ya LR 7 





there will arue s? + Quex tina? + LONGE mg 
b. | 
‘ x 2 ® B m d (ep ea 
which reduced gives » == ay nea 225 D i ba sv ora 
b+ «v 
—an, a general theore m for brick walls. 
In 
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Is order to illuftrate this theory 
byexamples, it will fir be necefzary | 
to obtain the value of band w from 
experiment. Let then ABCD be a 
wall of any {mall given dimenfions, 
continued from the foundation 
ABGF, which is of the fame piece 
of mafonry with the wall, and well fecured in the fo- 
lid earth; and to prevent a fraction in any other part 
than in the line AB, let an inflexible iron var be ap- 
plied tothe fide BC, fo that a force applied to any 
point s, may act upon the whole fide’ at once; and 
for the purpofe of preferving the center of gravity in 
a line that bifects AB in H, (which will fave trouble 
in the prefent computation) let there be another iron 
bar of equal weight to the former placed cn the op: 
pofite fide AD. Now let Q reprefent the weight of 
the maís ABCD, including the two bars fufpend ed at 
H. -Then if W bea weight, acting at S, by.a line 
pafling freely over the pulley p, and fuch a3 to fuftain 
the wall and bars iz equilibrio, fuppofing no cohefion 
in the hne ae we fhall have W: Q:: AH: AB 4 BS: 


end W == IN. fuppofing AB = 1, BC — 3, 


AB,BS? 
and BS — 2 = 4H, W will be ==3 Q. ButQ being. 
as ABX BC, istherefore == 3, in this inflance, whence 
W = 4. Now to.determine the force neceflary to 
overcome the tenacity, let an additional weight «v 
be applied to W, increafing it till it become fufficient - 
for the purpofe, which having a known proportion tó 
the weight W, will alfo havea determinate proportion 
to Q. Suppofe, for dieere it were found =; W, 


then, W RES = 4, w becomes equal 4. Now fince 
LAR | : 
— , it Bicones equal 4- in this cafe: which 
3° | 


c 
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two values of b andw, beingthus determined by experi- 
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in the two foregoing equations, Hence a4 x 








i90b—555--avs| X23 


mm... 3. + AAA 
— 7 becomes for zav AU dos 
20 raw 








2 Me mM |x n^ 


o. — ZAG 
20--w 


for {tone walls ; and av m 


VW Am + y — for brick walls.—1fz be taken = = or.2 5 
and the angle TBC —45, fo that s* bec.5; then x => 
156x a for {tone walls, and, 121 1X a, nearly, for brick 
walls, both confiderably lefs than Mr. MuLLER’S 
computations, if w-fhould be found what is here fup- ` 
pofed. 0 Fg. 3. 
D C F 


Ler ABC D be 

a wall of the fame di- 
menfionsfigure 3, with 
the addition of acoun- 
terfort BCEE, which 
ts continued to the 
bottom of the founda- 
tion G H. Then, fince 
the breadth of a coun- 
terfort is 4 of the dif- 
tance between each 
other, the weight ap- 
plied at any point Y, 
fuficient to break the, 
counterfort in the line 
EX ab ton’ E 
- A which being added to 
the former quantity for breaking the wall A'B/C' Ly 








p BA will be as 





1 2 af fgg € 0.74 
; i — í iA B BE XZA D-i o 
- GIVES = ote —— LX 
in the Ime AD, gives w as ^... NS b. 


tence the weight fuihcient to break a wall of ay other 
| 2AB*-FincXAE--i.BC?, w 

| be =- i -S, and the 

2AB dine XaB+ LBC? w "T 

UD IN DES Te fo eter which if BE be 


25*a*40--4. 282023 L1 ga wenn La tw 


=4 BC, will be = 


40 
which mut therefore beadded to the momentum of the 
Voz. VÍ, : G '- wall 


dimenfions, wil 


momentum — 


E 
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wall and counterfort given by Mr. Muizer in his 3d 
prob: from whence arifes 42--22wX x*--404- 209 X 2.1 
eb r Hab raXS- b+ 2 00 XO rb tawx 
ae ea + ast a Xa" = ips, which tranfpofed ane divided 


by4b+ vui sivesx * 4 ona t4 x &— ax? ow 


~ y A — 79; and being. reduced, : gives x = 4 





NN FN PI eet ice E 
2256—30--2:w| X 2? ———— a 
vet E Sap —«$s—H43s2 Whichisa genc- 


ral equation for ftone walls; and by comparing the 
fpecific gravities, as in the former cafe, then xz 








9,45 —55-L2x.| xa? ' 
AS i TX a 2n. | — yg Ye, a n equa 


Ww 
tion for brick walls. - 


_ Now in order to obtain the value of 1, "jet Q re: 
prefent the mafs of the wall and counterfort together, 
fufpended to a line paifing D C F 

through their .common center | 
of gravity, and which’ will cut 
the line AE, we will fuppofe, 
in the point H. “Then, from 
the principles of mechanics, if 
c and 4 be the points in the 
line ‘A’ E, where lines paffing 
through the refpective centers 
of gravity of the two mafesi 


ABCD, and B C.F E, wink 


interfe& that. line, - Ne oo Q: + AB 2. BE 
(=cd):: BE +3 "BC (as the mats ’ BCOFE): 


AB inl. php iwe i--ixX QD) 
a Auch exceXine. E Soe pc. Whence A H 
I5 





1x3 
= yz +47. Then again, by the laws of mechas 
nics ;as#?(=AB+4BE4- BS): 48 (z AH): TQ): 
ini—W; — and confequently, w= 35:124 near- 


` 2AB Zt pC ABH EC? m 
lu. Now LP gos 8 =] nedr- 


ly, and ‘if zzs, and the angle CBF =45°, "fo that 
S°=,5 ;——and their different values. fubftituted in the 
general ex prefliofis above, we pes Eon x50815 xa 
nearly; for "ftone walls, and A x= 3X4 nearly, for 
brick walls. 
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. In eftimating the value of w in thefe computations, 
I have fuppofed it to be £ the weight (W) which 
would fuítain the wall by which the experiment is 
made, zz equilibrio: this I fufpeét is below its value ; 
particularly if the mafonry be old. Inafcertaining the 
value of w I would undoubtedly make various experi- 
ments with mafies of mafonry from one to four or five 
years ftanding, fo as to compute for works whofe 
walls may probably remain for fo many years before 
they be clofed up with earth. If the mortar be very 
good, the cohefion of a wall well built and feafoned, 
muft become a very important obje& in the conftruc- 
tion of large fortified places ;—for by that the expence, 
as well as time and labour in the building, muft be 
confiderably reduced. To ufe no more materials than 
what are neceffary fhould be a maxim in fortification, ' 
but then to determine the exact dimentions of any 
particular work, fo that it may anfwer the purpofe 
intended, and yet have no ufelefs materials about it, 
muft require a mathematical inveftigation before any 
rule can be obtained for proceeding upon folid and 
infallible principles. Engineers, to whom the direc- 
tion of the moft important works of a nation is in- 
trufted, ought to be capable of determining what is 
precifely neceffary to be done in all cafes, that no ufelefs 
expence may be incurred, but inftead of having re- 
courfe to fcience, men in general, depend upon what 
they call experience ; forgetting that in practice alone, 
there are no means for drawing general concluftons ; 
but that we obtain, from experiment, the requilite data, 
to reafon and generalife upon, and by fuch materials 
we are enabled to build a theory, to which pra&tice 
muft be ever fubordinate and conformable. Should 
any circumftance occur in the courfé’ of praétice that 
has not.been cenfidered in that theory, fuch circum- 
fiance fhould be then taken into confideration ; but 
let no conclufions be drawn from thence, but what 
are corre&t and fcientific.. For to attempt to reafon 
without principles ; to fubftitute hypothefis for faéts, 
B |.Ga^ | | and 
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and fancy in place of philofophy, would be fubje&ing 
ourfelves to innumerable errors. Hence it is, that in 
the conftruétion of various compound machines, fuch 
frequent blunders are committed ; for inftance, where 
it is required to find the juft proportion and dimenfion 
of the different partsof a machine, sor raifing water, &c. 
and the ratio of the weight to the power, fo that the 
moft work might be done in the leat time poffible, 
dimenfions are generally taken from rules which apply 
only to a ftate of equilibrium, without having any re- 
courfe to velocity. And hence alfo, the miftaken praca 
tice of loading an arch, of whatever figure it may be, 
with the fame mafs of mafonry, withcut knowing the 
principle of equilibration, whereby the extrado of any 
arch is fo conftruéted, that every part of the arch fhall 
fuftain a preffure, juft fufficient to retain it in its perfect 
form. But to enumerate the inftances where theory is 
requifite, would be endlefs, becaufe it would be diffi- 
cult to mention one fingle cafe where it wes not ne- 
cellary. The great objeét to be attended to in found- 
ing a correct theory is, to inclüde in the data every 
circumfiance that egi occur; and “it is from this neg- 
lect, that in mixed’ mathematics, authors have fome- 
fimes differed in their refults, though their mode of 
reafoning has been ftriétly. mathematical... It is to be 
regretted that men of abilities have not'paid more at- 
tention to experimental knowledge, where tney have 
been in fearch of data for applying abftraét reafoning 
to the rude operations of matter. Mr. Vines, one of 
the firt mathematicians ofthe prelen: age,isnow open- 
ing a new path to the moft valuable difcoveries, by the 
beft conduéted experiments that have yét been com- 
municated to the world, refpcéling friction, «and the 
refiftance ef fluids. By the former he has difcovered 
-very different laws to what have: been followed hi- 
therto, and which, when confidered and applied to 
compound machines, whofe effzCts after being ‘put in 
" molion areiuveftigald, will tend greatly to compleat 
the fcience of mechanics, His experiments lait men- 
: tioned 


^ 
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tioned lead to improve a fubjeét the moft abftrufe 
and difficult in the whole fcience of phyfics. Many 
of our firft mathematicians, fince the immortal New- 
TON fhewed the way, have invefiigated, with the 
greatefl perfpicuity and elegance, a great variety of 
theorems concerning the refiftance of bodies moving in 
diflus; but for want of knowing the law of refiftance, 
their conclufions have differed very confiderably from 
thofe experiments thàt were made to afcertain their 
truth. Do&or Hurron after making many experi- 
ments at /Voolwich, in the year 1786, in order to prove 
the refults of feveral interefting problems which he 
has given in his fele& exercifes, where he allows the 
law of ‘refiftance to be in the duplicate ratio of the 
velocity, obferves, ** upon the whole, we find that the 
refiftance of the atr, as determined by our experiments, 
differs very widely, both in refpeét to the quantity of 
it on all figures, and in refpeét to the proportions of it 
on oblique furfaces, from the fame as determined by 
the preceding theory, which is the fame as that of Sir 
JsAac NEW TON, and moft modern philofophers.” 
And further, he fays, * we conclude therefore, that 
all the theories of the refiftance of the ai: hitherto given 
are very erroneous. And I have only laid down the 
preceding one, till further experiments on this im- 
portant fubje&t fhall enable us to deduce from them 
another, that fhall be more confonant to the true phe- 
nomena of nature, ' 


VHerner 1 have noticed every thing that ought 
to be taken into confideration, in deferibing how the 
experiment aforefaid ought to be made, will, perhaps 
with fome, be a matter of doubt: but this I may ven- 
ture to aver, that, if I have not, further difcoveries 
on the fubjeét will tend to a greater reduction in. the 
dimenfions of the wall; and as this enquiry has con- 
tributed to that end, I fhall remain fatisied with the 
corre&nefs of the theory here eftablifhed, til]. more 
data can be obtained. 
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TO C. E. CARRINGTON, ESQ. 


SECRETARY TO THE ASIATICK SOCIETY, 
Sin, ; 


das nature and effects of the poifon of ferpents 
& having lately attracted the attention of Mr. 
Wiriram Boas, one of thé furgeons at this prefi- 
dency, I have the pleafure to fubmit to the confidera- 
tion of the Society, the remarks drawn up by tkat gen- 


tileman, on a fubjeét, hitherto involved in much ob- 


{curity ; and which the theory now offered, may per- 
haps tend to throw new and ufeful lights upon. 


Havine, fince my leaving Benyel been vifited at 
this place by Purawa Poort, the Szayaffy, ot whofe 
former travels fome account was given in my letter to 
Mr. Secretary Morris, of the. 23d of September 1795 5 
and having, in confequence, found him to vary in à 
few refpetts, from the tenor of his former narrative, fo 
as to affeCt its accuracy, in as far as regards the exact 
fituation of CaZafa: Kungri ; Y ‘think’ it incumbent on 
me (the more efpecially from-ebferving: in the news: 
papers that-his former account makes part of the 
Society's lait publication) to apprife them, that he now 
declares, he clearly underftands the hill or pinracle in 
queftion to be fituated only about two miles to.the 
fouthward of Maunfeerweer lake ; as well as that the. 
Ganges flows vifibly from what he.now fays he has 
heard to be its fpring-head in that hill, to the ciftance 
of between fever and eight miles; and thence works 
itfelf-a fubterráneous paflage, until it again emerges 
in the country of Kedar Nautb, at the place. called 
Gungowiry.:- VU Sh tan I LI er 
..WitHour attempting fatisfattorily to account for 
this difference in Braun Poory’s firft and latter ac- 
counts, it may be deemed of fufficient importance to. 
call for this acknowledgment of it, in view to the ce- 
Jebrity of the geographical pofition to which it relates, 

| F have the honour to remain, &c. &c. - 
Bombay, the 4th April, 1598. JON. DUNCAN, 


` 
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y, 
| ON THE POISON OF SERPENTS. 
| | © By W. Boas, Esa, 


SECTION I. 


PROPOSE, in this paper, to make fome enquiry 


into the nature of. the -poifon of the ferpent, and 


to afcertain, as far as I am able, the moft fuccefsful 
method of removing the difeafe it produces. 


t 


WHET HER the principles I fhall sndeaveurte eftab- 


hih will be admitted as fatisfactory, or fanCtioned by 
future, and more extenfive experience, | cannot pre- 


tend to determine; but the difcuflion.cannot be alto- 


gether deftitute df utility in this climate, where fer- 


pents are much more numerous, and much more 
dangerous than in Europe. B 


I st ALL begin by obferving that, by far the greateft 


number of ferpents are not venomous.. [n the 13th. 


edition of the Syftema Naturg, publifhed by Profeffor 


GMELIN, we find a lift of two hundred and nineteen 


' different kinds of fnakes; and Lin» avs informs us, 


that about one in ten only are poifonous; we alfo know 


| it to be true, that many fnakes which poffefs a poi- 


fonous quality, are not mortal to man, though they 


may be deftruétive to fmaller animals. 


Ir would be a defirable thing to be able to afcertain, 


from the appearance of a fnalte, whether it be ve- 


. homous or not, but thefe animals fo nearly refemble 


Qa x v — Ho 
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one another, that it is impofibie, without great ex- 
perience, to diftinguifh them. The fkin on "ihe belly. 
and tail of ferpents, i is compofed of fcales, which vary, 
in number and arrangement, in different ‘erpents. 
Upon this circumftance, Linnaus has founded his 
divifion of the ferpent tribe into fix diftin& genera. 
But this divifion, however ufeful it may be to the 
naturalift, is of little ufe to the phyfician, who is de- 
firous of diflinguifhing the harmlefs from the venomous 
ferpent : the colour, which is moft commonly attended 
to, is a very fallacious mark, for it commonly chariges 
with age: a ferpent with a large head, is generally 
fufpected to be venomous; but the mark which is 
chiefly to be dépended on, is the large canine teeth, 
or fangs, fixed in the upper jaw, which are commonly 
two in number] but fometimes more. Thefe teeth are 
covered with a membranous (heath, and are crooked, 
-moveable, and hollow, to. give palage to the venom, 
which they receive from a " fmall reiervoir, that runs 
along the palate of the mouth, and paffes through the 
body of each fang. > This refervoir contains but a very 
{mall quantity of venom, which is forced out oit when 
the animal attempts to bite, by a trong mutcie. fixed 
to tlie upper jaw, and that covers it nearly through 
the whole of its length. This.is the means of defence 

given to ferpents ; it has’ been. well obferved . by 
Liwwzvs, that if^ nature has thrown them zakéd on 
the ground, deftitute of limbs, and expofed to every 
injury, fhe has in retur n, fupplied' them with a deadly 
Poda the moft terrible of all weapons, and which has 
made them, from the carlieft ages, to. be regarded. as 
objects of horror, of of religious veneration, by the 
human race. 


SECTION IL A" . 

Tue fymptoms which arife from the bite of a fer- 
pent, are commonly pue fwelling and rednefs in the. 

part bitten; great faintnefs, with ficknefsat ftomach,and ` 


fometimes wort ng, fucceed ; tke breathing ecos 
{hort 
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fhort and laborious, the pulfe low, quick, and inter- 
rupted: the wound, which was at firft red, becomes 
livid, black and gangrenous ; the fkin of the wounded 
limb, and fometimes of the whole body, taxes a yal 
low hue; cold fweats and convulfions come on, and 
the patient finks, fometimes in a few hours, but com- 
monly at the end of two, three, or four days. 


Tuts.is the ufual progrefs when the difeafe termi- 
nates fatally, but happily the patient will moft com- 
monly recover, a reflection which fhould moderate the 
fears of thofe aio happen to be bitten by fnakes, and 
which at any rate fhould, as much as poffible, be rc- 
fifted, as the depreffing pañon of fear will, in all cafes, 
affift the operation of the ponen 


We read in authors that the bite of. fome.fnakes 
produces fymptoms peculiar to themfelves*. The afp 
is faid to produce an univerfal torper and lethargy 
without pain: for this reafon we are told, CLEOPATRA, 

‘the celebrated queen of Egypt, preferred a death in- 
flicted by the bite of this animal to any other. This 
is a fact concerning which hiftorians may differ, but 
it appears certain, from fome cafes related by Captain 
Gownpiz, in Dr. Russex’s late fplendid publication, 
and by other writers, that the bite of ferpents will, in 
ihis manner,.fometimes produce death. Lucan, in 
his pharfalia, mentions a variety of ferpents that in- 
felted the Roman army in its march over the Lydia 
defart, and he diftinguifhes them by the various fymp- 
toms they produced. But the: dreadful. catalogue 
given by Lucas, fhould rather be e as 
poetical embellifhments, than hiftorical faéts; and 
whatever truth may be in this variety of fymptoms, it 
is infinitely of more importance to:know, that the nature 


+ Heritinandel, malabarenfium coluber, i&u corrumpit carne: totius 
corporis humani, ut putrefcant, decidagt, et ‘poft mille torment x, 
moriatur vulneratus. Parata tamen huic malo medela eft in Antidehuie 
decocto aquofo, copiofius haulto,—Amenitat : Academ : Vol. 1, p. iis. 
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of the venom is the fame in all of them, and confe- 
quently to be removed by the fame means: this 
opinion appears to be juft and natural, though it 
may not admit of any direct proof.. It has cniformly 
been obferved, thai even the tame ferpent poffefles, 
very different degrees of power in its bite, according 
to the feafon of the year, and other circumftances : this 
is beautifully touched upon by. V ixeir, when fpeak 
ing of a ferpent'that was, in his time; common im 
italy. | JEAN 


Poltquam exhaufta palus, terraeque ardore dehifeunt 2 
Exilit ia ficum, et flammantia lemina torquens 
Sevit agris, afperque fiti, atquc exterritus ftu. 
Ne mihi tum molles fub dio carpere fomnos, 
“Neu dorfo nemoris libeat jacuiffe per herbas: 
Cum pofitis novus exuviis, nitidufque juventa 
Volvitur, aut catulos teólis, aut ova relinquens ^ 
| Arduns ad folem, et jinguis micat ore trifulcis. 


Visa. Georg. lib, yd. 


la e 
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We are now to enquire in what manner the venom 
produces fuch fatal effe&s, upon the.human body, 
This it will be admitted is a very interefting 'queftion, 
and has given rife to a great variety of opinions, but 
after all, no fubject feems to be lefs underftood, 
Ancient writers have offered a variety of crude con- 
je&tures, which have defervedly been forgotten ; s. they, 
however, made one important “obfervation,. eS that the 
poifon produced its effects in confequence of a wound, 
and through the medium of the blood." Upon this 
ew of the difeafe, the whole of their practice was 

founded ; it was the objeét of all their applications, 
as expreffed by. CELSUS, v6 quo plus vitiati ^am fan- 
guinis extrahatur,” «This opinion; however, did not, 
contin ue to be maintained: later phy ficians, fupported 


by 
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by the refpe&table authority of Dr. Mean, obferving 
how quickly death fometimes follows the bites of 
ferpents, concluded that the venom could a& through 
the medium of the nerves only. This is one of thofe 
vague conjeclures which has ferved, at one time or 
another, to obftru& the progrefs of every fcience, and 
which owes its reputation to a fort of readinefs in 
cxplaining every thing, becaufe it can explain nothing 
in an intelligible manner. The celebrated Jaian 
naturalift, Fontana, has freed us from this difficulty, 
by demonftrating, from a great variety of experiments 
on different animals, that the venom of the viper is 
perfe&ly innocent when applied to the nerves only ; 
that it produces in them no fenfible change, and that 
they are incapable of conveying the poifon to the ani- 
mal. On the other hand, he has fhewn in a very dif- 
tinét manner, that it acts immediately upon the blood, 
that through the medium of this fluid, it deftroys the 
Irritability of the mufcular fibres, and produces death. 
Neither i5 it difficult, upon this view of the fubject, to 
underftand how the poifon may fometimes produce 
very fudden death ; for if this active. matter happen 
to be thrown immediately into a large vein running 
along the furface of the body, it will more readily be 
carried to the vital parts, and may render the ufe of 
the moft powerful remedies ineffectual. 


Tue ground being fo far cleared, the queftion now 
occurs, what is the peculiar quality in the venom, 
which -enables it to produce fuch direful effe&ts? “Tul 
we can anfwer this queftion in a fatisfatctory manner, 
it is evident, that the practice in this difeafe muft be 
guided by chance, and we can entertain no rational 
hope of corre&ing the poifon. Itis not many years fince 
- this fubje&t feemed to be covered with an impenetrable 
veil, and Fonrana, among all his reafonings upon 
the poifon of the viper, does not once attempt to 
remove it. It is therefore an agreeable refleGtion, that 

the rapid progrefs which chemiftry has made of late 
| years, 


1 
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years, enables us to enter upon this part of the fubject 
with fome degree of confidence, and if it thould be 
thought I have e failed in determining this queftion with 
faflicient precifion, the view here taken of the fubjett 
may not be altogether deftitute of ufe. Itis an opi- 
nion at leaft as old as PLINY *, that the blood is .a 
hving fluid, but it was referved for tlie late celebrated 
phy fiologift, Mr. Joun Hunrer, to place this opinion 
among the number of thofe truths that can no longer 
" be difputed. How the life of this fluid begins, and 
in what the living principle itfelf confifts, are matters 
concerning w hich we fhall probably remain for ever 
ignorant ; "but it has been eitablifhed beyond all con- 
troverfy, t that the life of the blocd immediately. de- 
pends upon the action of the, atmofpheric air, to which 
it is expofed i in its paffage through the lungs. - The 
human heart, and in general the heart of all animals 
with warm blood, has two cavities or ventricles, and 
the blood, before it is returned to:the right ventricle 
of the heart, has performed two circles, a Ieffer . be- 
tween the heart and the lungs, and a larger between 
the heart and the reft of the body. While the blood 
pafles through the lungs, it undergoes a very remark- 
able change in. its colour, and other properties: a - 
certain portion of the atmofpheric air is attraSted and 
abforbed, while the remainder carries off by ex viration, 
that matter in the blood, whick is either ufelefs or. 
noxious to the body. The atmofphere we live in, it 
is now well’ known, is a compound fluid, one. fourth 
part of which is called pure or oxygen air, and the 
remainder, and larger portion, roxious or azotic alr 5. 
bat jt is the former part only, which is attreéted by 
the blood as it paíles through the arc and con- 
tribütes to the fupport of animz] life, from whence 
alfo, the red colour of the blood, and the heat of animals 
is derived. independenum of the direct proofs of thefe 


ki In treating on the blood, he obferves-e Magos et in en vitalitatis 
por tio. Emili fpiritum ecum trahit, tamen tactum non fentit. 

Plis, Secund. Nat, Hiit, lib. xz. cap. 58. 

j fatis 
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facts afforded by chemical experiments, they admit 
of further illuftration from ferpents themfíelves, The 
heart of ferpents, and all other cold blooded animals, 
has but one cavity, and the blood performs but one 
circuit round the body, fo that a {mall portion only 
paffes through the lungs: hence little of their blood 
is expofed to the action of the atmofphere, it is there- 
fore but little loaded with oxygen, it is not of fo 
high a colour, and the heat of their bodies is lefs. 

Tuese fundamental truths have already given a 
new üppearance to the theory and praélice of medi. 
cine, and they now lead me to conjeQure that the 
poifon of ferpents a€ts upon the: blood, by attracting 
the oxygen, which it receives from the atmofphere in 
its paffage through the lungs, and upon which its 
vitality depends. 


Ix fupport of this opinion, I would adduce the 
following arguments : 


i. Man, and other warm blooded animals, expofed 
to an atmofphere deprived of oxygen, quickly expire. 
The poifon ofa ferpent when introduced into the 
blood, alfo caufes death, but carried into circulation 
by a wound, and in very {mall quantity, its operation 
is comparatively flow and gradual. | 


2. Tur appearances on difisCtion in both cafes, 
are very fimilar. “Phe blood becomes of a darker hue, 
und coagulates about the heart and larger veffels ; 
the irritability of the fibres are neatly to the fame de- 
gree defiroyed, and the body has a lirong tendency, in 
both inflances, to putrefcency. l 


3. Doctor MrAD mixed the venom of the viper, 
and healthy blood together out of tbe body, and he did 
not perceive that it produced any change in its ape 
pearance: this aruf2 from his mixinga (mali quantity of 

the 
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the venom: with a large quantity of the blood: but if> 
two or three drops of venom be mixed with forty, or 
fifty drops of blood, it immediately lofes its vermillion 
colour, becomes black, and incapable of coagulation. 


4, It is a very remarkable circumftance, that the 
poifon of the ferpent has moft power over thofe ani- 
mals, whofe blood is the warmeft, and the action of 
whofe-heart is the moft lively: while on the contrary, 
it is not a polfon to the ferpent itfelf, nor in general 
to cold blooded animals. The reafon appezrs to be 
this: cold blooded animals do not require a large | 
quantity of oxygen to preferve them in health; this 
is evident from the conformation of their heart, and 
refpiratory organs, as already mentioned. ` It does not 
however follow, that no quantity cf the venom would 
deftroy them, for it is alfo evident from their poffeffing 
refpiratory organs of any kind, that a certain quantity 
of oxygen is abfolutely neceffary, and hence we know 
that fome-of them, fuch as frogs, may be killed by 
the venom, though it always. produces its effeCts more 
flowly upon them, than upon animals with warm 
blood. l E 


Havine thus endeavoured to afcertain the method 
in which the poifon operates, i*. may now be afked; 
what fubftance can it be, that fo ftrongly attracts the 
oxygen of tne blood? The venom is inodorous and 
infipid, contrary to the opinion of Doctor MEAD, it is 
neither fharp nor fiery, for it has fcarcely anv percep- 
tible tate; it has the appearance, and fenfible pro- 
perties of an animal mucus, but.this mucus is evidently 
a vehicle to fome very active matter: on this fubject’ 
it would not be difficult to. conjeéture, but as in the 


prefent ftate of our knowledge, no conjecture we 


could offer couid be eftablifhed upon any, latisfactory 
grounds, we fhall leave ihis part of the fubje& for 
future inveftigation, |. | E 


SEC- 
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SECTION. IV. 


. Ws now proceed to enquire into the moft fuccefs- 
ful method T curing the difeafe which the poifon pro- 
duces; and this part of the fubjeét will, we hope, 
afford an additional proof, that the view here taken of 
the operation of the poifon, is moft probably a juft one. 


Ir would be an endlefs and unprofitable tafk to 
enumerate all the remedies which have been impofed 
upon the credulity of mankind, as fpecifics againtt the 
poifon of ferpents; they have been obtained from all 
the kingdoms of nature, and there is no country, how- 
ever rude and barbarous, where the inhabitants have 
not boafted of fome fpecific peculiar to themfelves. 
The ancient phyficians highly extolled various prepa- 
rations of the viper itfelf as a remedy in this difeafe : 
it would have been a fortunate circumftance, if the 
fame animal that produced the poifon, fhould alfo have 
afforded an antidote to deftroy it. Human faliva, as 
we are informed by Seneca, and the elder Pris, 
was believed to be a powerful remedy for the bite of 
a viper. The Pfi and Marfi in ancient times, pre- 
tended to poffefs fome charm in their perfons deftruc- 
tive to the poifon of ferpents; and we are told by Mr. - 
Bruce, thata fet of men fill exift in. Egypt, who will 
fuffer themfelves to be bitten, and-with impunity, by 
the moft venomous ferpents in that country, whofe 
bite would be to others, certain and fpeedy death. A 
great variety of vegetables have been celebrated in 
different countries for the bite of the ferpent, and none 
more highly than the root of tlie Oprirrbiza Adungos, 
Liw: concerning which K;zwrrrRm relates very tur- 
prifing effeéts. Itis chiefly ufed for the bite of the Cobra 
de Capello, (Coluber Naja, Lin :) by the natives of this 
country, and it- would appear that they place great 
confidence in it. * In America alfo, a variety of fnake 

AN E M roots 

* A particular defcription of this plantewill be fo&nd in the fecond 
volume ofthe 4mentrat : Academica. Inthe 4th volume of the Zfatict 
Refearches, Sin WiLLiam Jones defcribesa plant under the name of 


Cbandraca, which, from the quality afcribed to it, by the Seagal pea- 
fants, 
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roots have been difcovered, and other vegetable re- 
medies, which feem in general to unite the two qua- 
hties of warmth and bitternefs, and itis very probable 
that by roufing the vital funétions, they may be of 
fome ufe in affifting nature, to refift the deadening 
operation of the poifon. uu 


Tue volatile alkali is the remedy moft commonly 
employed by phyficians, both in this country and in 
Eurcpe; but the belief which formerly prevailed, that 
it poffeffed fome fpecific power, which corrected the 
poifon, feems to be now very generally relinquifhed * ; 
and it is now acknowledged to have no other action 
than that afcribed to it by Mr. WirrrAMs, of ftimu- 
lating the heart and ‘vafcular fyftem to a more vigo- 
rous exertion. | | 


THe calces, or as they are more properly called, 
the oxyds ot fome metals, as arfenic, mercury, and 
filver, have been made ufe of, the efficacy of which as, 
remedies in this difeafe, merit a more attentive con- 
fideration. 


Arsenic has long been employed by the natives of 


this country, fince it forms the principal ingredient in 
what is calféd the Tanjore pill. The little experience 
collected bv Europeans,does not enableustoform anyvery: 
exact judgment refpe&ing it. Ike remedy itfelt pro- 
duces very violent effects; and if ufed withany freedom, 
night occalion death, It is therezore difficult to dif- 
tinguiíh the effects of the remedy from the fymptoms 


fants, of curing animals bitten by fnakes, he conjectures, may be the 
fime. “There feems to be much obfcurity among authers in their 
accounts of this plant, which fufficiently judifies the conjecture of Sir 
Winuiam Joss. it is named by different writers, Rametid, 
Nagpewall, Ekawerya, Caju-nlar. I took fome pains to enquire, 
among the natives, for this root. A fpeciimen was brought me, by a 
{neke doctor, which correfponded to the deleriprion, given of it by 
Kammerer. He named it Neghawalli: ‘he faid when z perfon was 
bit by the Cobra de C apello, the piece of it was rubbed upon the eye- 
lids, lips, and tongue, that it produced ticknefs and vomiting, but 
had no effe upod thofe who were not bitten. 1 chewed fome of ir, 
i was bitter and aromatic. 

* Afiatich Refearches, Vol. 11. E 
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of the difeafe: it fhould probably be employed in d: f- 
perate cafes only, and where no other powerful re- 
medy can be procured. For though it may be very 
' well adapted to countera& the poifon, yet I think it 
neither fo fafe, nor fo efficacious, as other remedies 
which are now to be mentioned. l 

THE preparations of mercury, fo far as I can judge 
from the limited opportunities I have of colleéting in- 
formation from books, feem alfo to have been but little 
ufed in this difcafe, although mercury is a remedy, 
from which I think much benefit might be expected. 
J find in the Syftema Nature the following obfervation 
on the Cober Rhedi: Lin. ** Mofu celerrime letha- 
lis, nifi mercurii folutione gummofa, et gentiane de- 
coto fuccurritur egro.’’—If mercury fhould ever come 
into ufe in this difcafe, it fhould certainly be employed 
1n a more effectual manner than i$ commonly prac- 
tifed ; and if we are right in afferting that the nature 
of the poifon is the fame in all ferpents, the obferva- 
tion of Linnzus refpetting the Coluber Rbedi: will, 
with fome limitation, apply to them all. 


We are indebted to Fonrawa for any knowledge 
we poffefs on the ufe of the lunar cauftic, which is a 
preparation of filver in the nitric acid ; and confidering 
the length of time that has elapfed fince his publica- 
tion, and the advantages refulting from its ufe, it is 
wonderful it has not excited more general attention. 


Í sg ALL comprife the refult of Fonrana’s expe- 
riments on this fubítance in a few words, He firtt 
mixed the venom with the Junar cauftic, applied this 
mixture to a wound, and found that ihe venom was 
rendered entirely innocent, while the corroding power 
of the cauftic was diminifhed. He next wounded a 
variety of animals, with venomous teeth, fcarified the 
wounds, and wafhed them with a folution of lunar 
cauftic in water: by this means, the life of the greateft 

Vor. VI. . H j number 
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number of the animals was faved, though they were 
{uch as he knew to be moft eafily killed by tke poifon, 
and the.death of others was retarded. He alfo tried 
a weak folution of the fame remedy internally with 
remarkable fuccefs, and upon the whole he congratu- 
lates himfelf in feeing his labours at length rewarded 
by the difcovery of a i true "Beenie remedy for. the D 
of the ferpent. 


FONTANA Was led to the ufe cf this remedy by no. 
previous theory, for neither before, nor after his difco- 
very; does he attempt to account for its effe&s, and the 
infinite variety of his experiments, as well as the fidelity 
and accuracy with which he relates them, entitle him 
to our FODUOGBUG and praife. a a 


I am now to explain i in what manner, the fuccefs- 
ful ufe of thefe fubflances fupports the prirciples we 
have been endeavouring to eftabhíh: and here again I 
am under the neceffity of .affúming fome facts, which . 
are eftablifhed and indifputable. P^ 


1. OXYGEN enters into the. compofition of all acids, 
` and.is the principle, as its. name. HD n upon which 
their acidity depends. | E 

2. METALS are. united. with oxygen under y various 
circumftances, but chiefly in two ways : the firit is by 
burning them in an open fire, or to peak more cor- 
re&tly;. "by the contact of heat and air, when they are 
converted into metallic oxyds :. the fecond,. oy the de- 
compofition of acids, when they form. compound ` 
T q i ae 

Ora EN is attra&ted bs. ere tals with 
different degrees of force, thófe which attraét it with 
the leaft force, are the perfe& metals, as platina, gold, 
filver, hence they capnot be converted into:an oxyd'by 

expofure to heat and air, except at yery high tempe- 
rature, 


Y 
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rature. After them comes mercury, and after it, the 
imperfeét and femi-metals: thefe laft, of which arfenic 
is one, for the moft part attract oxygen ftrongly, and 
are generally found united with it under various forms 
in the bowels of the earth.* 


OxYGEN, we have already obferved, isa principle 
which enters into the compofition of the blood, and 
performs a very important part in the animal œcono- 
my. It muft alfo be evident that the blood may be 
more or leís loaded with this principle, and that difeafe 
may be produced, either by too great, or by too {mall 
a quantity being prefent in the circulating mafs. We 
have already faid that the difeafe produced by the 
bite of a ferpent, arifes from the fubtraction of oxygen 
from the blood ; the indication of cure muft therefore 
be, to fupply this oxygen, which we fuppofe to be 
withdrawn. The moft obvious method of accomplifh- 
ing this will be toemplov fuch fubftances as are known. 
- to contain oxygen in the greateft abundance, and to 
part with it with the greateft facility. This is pre- 
cifely the chara&ter of the lunar cauftic, which is made 
by diffolving filver in the nitric acid, and afterwards 
evaporating and criftallifing the folution. The com- 
pofition of the nitric acid is alfo accurately afcertained, 
it differs from the common nitrous acid of the fhops, 
by containing a greater quantity of oxygen, and ina 
fingularly loofe form; fo that if our reafoning upon 
the poifon of the ferpent be in any degree correct, no 
medicine would appear to be ‘better calculated than 
this, to obviate its effects, 


Tue application of the foregoing principles, will 
explain the probable efficacy of the different metallic 
preparations we have juft fpoken of, which will be 


* Tam very fenfible that the terms perfect, imperfect, and femi- 


metals, are improper: for all metals are equally perfect of their kind, 
but I have complied with the common teris, that I migbt the more 


readily be underítood. | 
H 2 connected 
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connected with.the order of their attraction for oxygen, 
and the quantity they contain; it will alfo lead us fur- 
ther to improve and perfect the practice : for whenever 
a períon is bitten by. a ferpent, and danger is appre- 
hended, every means fhould be employed, which 
human ingenuity has difcoverec, of fpeedily oxygen- 
ating the fyftem. -— EE. 
WHETHER the fame method might not be appli- 
cable to the difeafes arifing from fome other animal 
poifons, is a fubje&t which remains for «experience to 
determine. - ‘There is great reafon to believe, that the 
' venereal poifon is removed by this method*, and it is. 
not improbable, that the-fame pregtice might be fuc- 
cefsful in the Rabies Contra. This difeafe, however, 
very feldom makes its appearance in this part of Zzdia; 
although it is mentioned, by the natives, as not a very 
uncommon -difeafe at Poonah. F lately attended in this 
place, with Mr. Scott, a man who had been. bit by 
a dog, and who was fuppofed to have fome fymptoms 
of this difeaie: we fufpeéted at firft, and were foon 
convinced, that the whole was imaginary, for Lhe man, 
without.any affiftance, quickly recovered: and this 1s 
the only inftance I have had an opportunity of feeing 
in Jndia.. à $ l g e i 


I savy conclude this paper, by giving a connected. 
view, of what appears to be tke moft advifzable me- 
thod, of treating. the bite of a ferpent, which is ap- 
prehended to be venomous. This obvioullw. divides * 
` atfelf into the external treatment of the. wound, and 
the internal ufe of medicines, to counteract the action 
of the poifon in the blood. 


"Tur Phili, as already mentioned, -poffeffed a high. 
reputation for curing the bites of ferpents, but their 
whole method, when {tripped of myítery and fable, 


* I refer here to a paper publifhed by Mr, SCOTT; on the nitric acid. 


cónfifted- 
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confifed in fucking the wound. This practice is 
recommended in ftrong terms by Czusus, who ob- 
ferves, that it is not only harmlefs to the perfon who 
fucks the wound, but will fave the life of the perfon 
wounded: “ ergo quifquis id vulnus exfuxerit, et ipfe 
tutus erit, et tutum hominem preftabit.” Though I 
would not be fo fanguine in the fuccefs of this practice, 
yct as giving one chance to efcape, it ought not to 
be omitted. A ligature fhould, as foon as poffible, be 
tied above the part bitten, fo as to impede, but not en- 
tirely to ftop the circulation of-the blood, for the bite 
of a ferpent is for the moft part fuperficial, and the 
poifon is carried into circulation by the {maller veile!s 
on the furface. The wound fhould next be fcarified, 
and wafhed with a folution of the lunar caufüc in 
water: I would prefer, for this purpofe, a weak folu- 
tion, becaufeit may be ufed more freely, aud frequently 
repeated. ‘The fame medicine fhould alfo be given 
internally, and repeated, at intervals, as circumftances 
might point out, "The foregoing reafoning upon this 
medicine, induced me, fome months ago, to make trial 
of it internally, in a different difeafe ; this, therefore, 
is not the place to ftate the refult of thefe trials; but 
it is proper to mention that I know, from repeated 
experience, it may be taken, two or three times in the 
day, in the quantity of half a grain diffolved in two 
ounces of pure water *, arid its ufe perfifted in, for 
feverai days, with great fafety. The principal effects 
it produces, are a heat in the ftomach and brealt, and, 
after atime, a tendernefs in the gums, and a difpo- 
fition to bleed, but without that {welling and pain 
attending the ufe of the oxyds of mercury. 


To thefe means might be added (efpecially if the 
fymptoms, that. may have come on, are not materially 
relieved) a warm bath acidulated with the nitric acid. 


* Tue water fhould be ditilled, or at waft it fhould be rain water, 
otherwife the lunar cauftic will be in part decompofed, which will be 
evident, by a white cloud forming in the folution, : 


H 3 In 
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In this bath, which fhould be made (ufficiently ftrong to 
produce a very fenfible' irritation on the fkin; tlie; 
wounded limb, and a- great part of the body, might be 
placed for half an-hour, and repeated as circumttances: 
might direct. : We are informed by Fontana, thathe 
` found a bath of very warm water exceedingly ufeful ; 
he fays that it leffened the pain, abated the :nflam- 
mation, and the part bitten did not. become fo livid 
and changed. lIapprehend that the moderate addition 
of the nitric acid to this bath, would be a great im- 
provement: it has been. made ufe.of fuccefsfully in 
this place, by Mr. Scorr, in fomecafes of Lues Penerea, 
and [ have ufed 1t in fome bad fores, in this country, 
with great effect... | : 


THERE are a variety of other methods of oxygen- 
ating the blood, but all of them may not be fo well 
adapted to remove the difeafe, nor of fuch eafy appli- 
cation and attainment. I fhould hope, if tbe fore- 
going plan be diligently purfued, it would, in almoft 
every inftance, be fufficient to effe&za cure. The blood 


may be oxygenated through the medium of the lungs, ` 


either by expofing the patient to ar atmofphere loaded 
with nitric vapours, in the manner recommended by 
Dr. CHARMICHAEL SMYTH in contagious difeafes *, 
or a more highly oxygenated atmofphere might be 
breathed by means of a pneumatic apparatus, adapted 
for the purpofe, as recommended by Dr. Berpogs. 

Bur as this paper has already extended to a greater 
length than P'.at firft intended, I content myfelf with 
barely mentioning thefe methods, and muft refer to the 
authors themfelves for a particular account of the 
practice here alluded to. 


*: Iv. máy. be.proper to remark, that at the time Dr. C. SMYTH 
made the experiments above alluded to, he was not fufficiently ac- 
quainted with the materials he was ufing, to draw the proper conclu- 
fions from them; this, however, cannot affect the utility of che pra&ice 
he recommends. 

I HOPE 


A 


E 
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I nope 1 have faid enough, to fhew that the princi- 
ples I have attempted to eftablifh are at leaft fupported 
by probability, that the method here propofed has 
already been fanétioned by a more certain experience 
than any other, and that it affords the moft likely means 
of counteracting the deadly poifon of the ferpent tribe. 


Ir is, however, to experience alone, we mutt truft, 
for the ultimate decifion upon this fubjett; and, to 
whatever conclufion this may lead us, 1 íhall moit 
willingly fellow ; profefing myfelf much more anxious 
for the difcovery of truth, than for the fupport of any 
of the opinions ftated in this paper. 1 fhall think 
myfelf fufficiently happy, if this effay fhould in any 
way tend to elucidate a fubjeét, as important as it is 
obfcure. - | | 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE FOREGOING PAPER, 
ON' THE POISON OF SERPENTS. 


"AVING at length fucceeded in procuring a 
{nake with the venomous teeth and poifon bag 
entire, but which are commonly ex tra&ted in thofe fer- 
"pents which the natives carry avout with them, I re- 
folved to make fome experiments with it. The fnake 
| had procured was a large Cobra de Capello (Coluber 
Naja, Liw.) and which is generally eem to be 
the moft venomous of all ferpents. 


EXPERIMENT I. 


I was, in the fir place, defirous of afcertaining the 
power of the venom : for this purpofe, the (nake was 
made to bite a young dog in the hind leg, and for 
which no medicine, either internal or external, was 
made ufe of. ‘The dog, upcn being bit, howled 
violently for a few minutes ; the wounded limb foon 
became paralytic ; ; in ten minutes the dog lay fenfelefs | 
and: convuliegs ; in thirteen minutes Es was dead. 


 EXPÉRIMEN T I 


‘A poc, of a fmaller fize, and younger, was now 
bitten in the hind leg, w henne was inftantly plunged 
into a ‘warm nitric bath,: previouily ‘prepared for the 
purpofe: as foon as potible after he was in the bath, 
the wound was flightly fcaritied, and a weak folution 
of lunar cauftic in water was poured down his throat : 
but the fymptoms made the fame progrefs as in the 
 firít SADE and the dog diec in the farie time. 


"Urox opening thafe two dogs, about half an hour 
. after death, the blood in the heart, and in the larger 
: , veflels, 
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veffe's, was of a dark colour, in a fluid ftate, and did 
-not coagulate on expofure to the atmofphere. 


EXPERIMENT III. 


AFTER the interval of one day, the fame fnake was 
again brought, and made to bite a young puppy in the 
hind leg, but above the part to be bitten, I had pre- 
viowly tied a ligature: immediately after he was bit- 
ten, the wound. was Ícarified and wafhed with a folu- 
tion of lunar cauftic. The dog did not appear to feel 
any other injury than what might arife from the liga- 
ture round his leg: half an hour after he was bitten, 
the ligature and drefiing, which confifted of lint dipped 
in the folution of lunar cauftic, were removed. The 
dog foon began to fink, gradually loft the ufe of his 
limbs, breathed quick, was convulfed, and died in 
half an hour more. On opening this dog, the blood 
coagulated readily on being emptied from the vellels, 


EXPERIMENT IV. 


ANOTHER dog was now bitten in the hind leg, and 
immediately after a ligature was applied, as in the pre- 
ceding experiment: the wound was f{carified and wafh- 
ed as before, and for two hours the dog continued 
lively and well, when the ligature was removed. 


EXPERIMENT V. 


ANOTHER puppy having been bit in the fame 
place, the wound was fimply fcarified, and wafhed 
with a folution of the lunar cauftic, and for two hours 
the animal continued free from difeafe. In thefe two 
laft experiments the dogs were very young, and fed 
by their mother’s milk: at the expiration of the time 
mentioned, they were carried to her, but fhe avoided 


them, and they both died in the courfe of the day. 
EXPERI- 


i12 ^g ON THE POLSON 
EXPERIMENT VI. 


Onservine | in the laft experiments, that the venom 
was probably weakened by ufe, 1: waited for two 
days, and refolved' to try its effects ‘a fecond time 
. where no medicine ‘was made úfe of. A dóg was 
accordingly bitten by the faris fnaxe in the bind, leg: 
in the ufual manner, and in twenty minutes he was 
dead. It is however worthy of notice, that though 
the mortal «progreís of the poifon was as certain ‘as 
| before, it did not now appear io. produce any pain, 
‘the animal did not how! upon being bit, but gradually: 
funk and died. The-blood of this-dog continued alfo: 
ina fluid ftate, and was iof a dark colour, 


EXPERIM ENT VIT. 


As SECOND dog being now bit, the wound was s fcari- 
fied and wafhed with a folution cf Junar.cauftic, and 
the fame medicine given in finzll quantities internally; 
and. repeated at interva ls. The dog. appeared to be 
but little affe&ed for about half an hour, waen..he 
‘vomited violently for feveral. times, gradually funk, — 
and died at the expiration of an hour. The blood i in 
this dog coagulated after death, ! 


EXPERIMENT vin. 


A THIRD dog Meine Bo in the Eme manner, the 
wound was wathed with.a volatile alkaline:fpirit, and 
the fame medicine glven internally diluted with water, 
and repeated at intervals. : This dog was in a fhort 
time convulfed ; vomited. feveral times, ‘anc then 
feemed to.revive : but he foon zelapfed, and in three 
hours he v was dead. : This dog was not opened, 


EXPERIMENT IX. y X ved 


AFTER the interval of two days the buds fnake was: 
| - brought, 
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brought, and as the volatile alkali appeared to have 
been of fome ufe in the laft experiment, it was de- 
termined to try it firft: and this experiment, as well 
as feveral of thofe already related, was conducted by 
my friend Dr. Morr with attention and accuracy. A 
dog was accordingly bitten in the ufual place, and 
the volatile alkali given asin the preceding experi- 
ment: the dog was dead in eighteen minutes, 


EXPERIMENT X. 

Toadog bitten in the fame place, immediately 
after the former, that we might have the means of 
afcertaining the effects of the remedy, nothing was 
given, he died in eighteen minutes. 


EXPERIMENT XI. 


Ozsznvixo in the feventh volume of the medical 
facts publifhed by Dr. Simmons, that Cayenne pepper 
was a powerful remedy for a vegetable-poifon obtained 
from the roots of the Jatropha Manihot, or bitter Caffada, 
I determined to make trial of it. To a dog bitten in 
the ufual manner, five grain pills of the pepper were 
given, and the wounded limb was wafhed with an in- 
fufion of itin warm water. Thefe pills had been re- 
peated four times in the fpace of an hour, when the 


dog died. i 
EXPERIMENT XIL 


A YOUNG puppy was now bitten in the ear, and ex- 
actly half a minute after the car was cut off. The 
wound made by the knife bled freely. The dog con- 
tinued lively for fome time, but in half an hour, he 
began to droop, and in half an hour more, died. It 
is obferved by Fontana, and he futbciently well 
accounts for it, that on biting the ears of animals, a 
drop of venom colleéts on the ear, at the hole made 
by the tooth: this was very remarkable in the experi- 
ment now related: a quantity ef venom, like a large 
drop of yellow fecum, collected on the ear, and trick- 
led to the ground. 

ir 
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Ir may be proper in general to obferve, that in all 
thefe experiments, the part bitten did not fwell nor 
inflame, a livid mark could be diftinguifhed where the 
tooth entered, but could be traced‘only for a very’ 
litle way. When the wounds were fcarified, they 
bled little or none at all; but before dea:h they 
commonly bled freely, and the fcarifications were ex- 
ceedingly difcoloured. 


Iu all the dogs which were opened, the blood was 
found to be in a fluid ftate. Upon examining, after 
death, thofe animals which died by the poifon of the 
viper, the Ange’ Fonrana commonly obferves, that’ 
he found the blood coagulated about the heart and 
larger veffels; My experience has not confirmed this 
obfervation, which attribute to the great difference 
in point. of ftrength poffeffed by the venom of the: 
fnake made ufe of in the preceding experiments. In 
thofe cafes where the poifon acted rapidly, the blood’ 
- when emptied from the veffels, fhewed no difpofition 
to coagulate, and feemed to bé of a darker colour 
than natural: but in thofe cafes where the animals - 

died more flowly, the blood readily coagulated on ex- ` 

pofure to the armofphere. It is not foreign to the 
prefent fubje&t to obferve, that while the po:fon' of 
ferpents.in minglmg with the blood, has à ftrong. 
tendency to prevent. its coagulation; it on the cón- 
trary-more readily coagulates in thofe animals, who 
have breathed pure oxygen air.* c T 


THESE experiments will perhaps ferve little other 
purpofe than to prove the quick and deftruétive ope- 
ration of the poifon of this kind of ferpent, and of 
the inefficacy of the moft celébrated remedies which ` 
have been hitherto difcovered.: It‘ is certain however 
that upon larger animals the progrefs would have 
been neither fo.rapid.nor. deítru&ive, and upon: the 
human body it is alfg probable that remedies might 


. *rBeppoes on factitious airs. - 
have 
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have been employed with greater fuccefs: for the 
delicacy of the human fkin is very great, and the 
abforption of any remedy that might be applied to it, 
extenfive and fpeedy. Dogs, we are told, do not 
perípire, and it is probable that there exifts much 
correfpondence between the powers of abforption and 
perfpiration. | i 


Tue little fuccefs attending the ufe of the lunar 
cauftic in thefe experiments, affords a fufficiently con- 
vincing proof, that the fnakes made ufe of by the 
ABBE’ Fontana, and the one made ufe of by me, 
poffef very different degrees of ftrength in their ve- 
nom: there are one or two experiments where this re- 
medy appeared to be ufed with fome effect: but I 
imputed it to the weakened power of the venom bv 
ufe: and l am fully convinced that the poifon of this 
kind of ferpent, when it is in full vigour, is fo cer- 
tainly and rapidly deftruétive, at leat to fmall ani- 
mals, that neither the lunar cauftic, nor probably any 
other remedy, would arreft its progrefs. It appears 
that even the delay of half a minute in cutting off 
the car that was bitten, was fatal to the animal; and 
it is fcarcely poffible that to a perfon bitten by a 
fnake, any kind of remedy could be applied in a 
fhorter time. No experiment could be better calcu- 
lated than this laft, to fhew the power of the venom 
of this kind of ferpent, for Fonrana obferves, that 
it is very difficult to kill either dogs or rabbits when 
bitten in the ears, and out of all the experiments he 
makes upon the ears of thefe animals, and where no 
attempt was made to relieve them, none of them died. 


I am thercfore ftill of opinion, that the method of 
cure mentioned in the foregoing paper is the moft ra- 
tional, and the moft likely to.fucceed in preventing 
death, as well as the other bad confequences which 
fometimes follow the bite of a ferpent that is not 
mortal. In the ufe of the nitric acid bath, I fhould 
have much confidence: and this confidence arifes 

from 
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from a greater experience of its powerful influence 
upon the human body in different difeafes: this ex- 
perience will foon be communicated to the public 
by my friend Mr. Scorr, whofe labours in the 
application of a moft powerful and ufeful agent 
in medicine, and efpecially’ ufeful: as applied to 
the inhabitants of warm. climates, merit the greateft 
 prüife, 


VI. 
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VI. 

Ar ACCOUNT of the PerRoLEUM WELLS 22 the 
BurmMua Dominions, extratted from the Four- 
nal of a Voyage from Ranghong up the River 
Erai-Wuddey fo Amarapoorah, the prefent 


Capital of the Burmha Emptre.—By Captain 
Hiram Cox, Refident at Ranghong. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1797. 
Wie eafterly, fharp and cold, thick fog on 


the river until after fun rife, when it evaporat- 
ed as ufual, but foon after collected again, and cohtinu- . 
ed fo denfe till half paft eight A. M. that we could 
barcly fee the length of the boat. | 


THERMOMETER at fun rife 22?, at noon 74°, in’ 
the evening 69°; general courfé of the river north 
20° weft, main breadth from one to one and a half 
miles, current about two and a half miles per hour. 


East bank, high, rugged, barren downs, with pre- 
cipitous cliffs towards the river; of free ftone inter- 
mixed with ftrata of quartz, martial ore and red 
ochre ; beech moderately fhelving, covered with frag- 
ments of quartz, filex, petrifaétions and red ochre, 
and with rocky points projecting from it into the 
river. 


Western bank, a range of low fandy iflands, co- 
vered with a luxuriant growth of reeds. Thefe at 
prefent narrow the {tream to three quarters, and in 
fome places to half a mile, but are overflowed in the 
rains ; the main bank rather low and fandy, fubjeé to 
be overflowed, its whole breadfh about three miles to 
the foot of a range of low woody hills, which in 


point 
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point of vegetation, form an agreeable contrat to the 
eaftern fhore; thefe hills are bounded to the weftward 
at the diftance of about twenty miles from the river, by 
an extenfive range of high mountains, cloathed with 


~~ 


wood to their fummits. - - ! 


, AT half paft ten A; M. came to the lower town of - 
Rainanghong, a temple in it of the antique Hindoo ftyle 
of building. 007 | 
Ar noon came to the center town of Raixanghong 
 (Hterally the. town through which flows a river of 
earth oil), fituated on the eaft bank of the river, in 
latitude 20° 26' north, and longitude 94° 45' 54” eaft 
of Greenwich. Halted to examine the wells o: Petro- 
LENM. 2 


THe town has but a mean appearance, and feveral of 
its temples, of which there are great numbers, falling 
to ruins: the inhabitants however are well dreffed, 

` many Of thein with gold fpiral ear ornaments, and- are’ 
undoubtedly rich, from the great profit they derive 
from their oil wells, as will be feen below. 


Ar two P. M. I fet off from mv boat, accompanied | 
by the mewthaghee or zemindar of the diftriét, and feve- 
ral of the merchant proprietors, to. view the wells. 
Our road led to the E. N. E. througk dry beds cf loofe 
fand in the water courfes, and over rugged arid downs 
and hillocks of the fame foil as defcribed above; the. 
erowth on them, confifting of fcattered plants of Ey- 
phorbium, the Cajfia tree, which yielcs the Terra Japo- 
nica, commonly cailed cutch or cnt, and ufed through- 
out /zdia as a component part of a beera of paun, 
alfo a very durable timber for lining the.oil weis, and 
laftly the hardy 2iar. or wild plumb common ^n Ea-. 
doflen. ` j E r l 

Tue fky was cloudlefs, fo that the fun fhone on us 


- with undiminifhed force, and being alfo umweli, I 
; A walked . 
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walked flowly, and as we were.an hour walking to 
the wells, I therefore conclude they are about three 
miles diftant from the river; thofe we faw are fcatter- 
ed irregularly about the downs at no great diftance 
from each other, fome perhaps not more than thirty or 
forty yards. At this particular place, we were inform- 
ed there are one hundred and eighty wells, four or 
five milcs to the N. E. three hundred and forty more. 


Jn making a well, the hillis cut down fo as to form 
a {quare table of fourteen or twenty feet for the crown 
of the well, and from this table a road is formed, -by 
Ícraping away an inclined plain for the drawers to de- 
Ícend, in raifing the excavated earth from the well, and 
fubícquently the oil. The fhaft is funk of a fquare 
form, and lined as the miner proceeds, with fquares of 
Caffa wood ftaves; thefe flaves.are about fix feet 
jong, fix inches broad, and two thick; are rudely 
jointed and pinned at right angles to cach other, 
torming a fquare frame, about four and a half feet in 
the clear for the uppermoft ones, but more contracted 
below. When the miner has pierced fix or more feet 
of the fhaft, a feries of thefe fquare frames are piled 
on each other, and regularly added to at top; the 
whole gradually finking, as he deepens the fhaft, and 
fecuring him againft the falling in of the fides. 


Tue foil, or ftrata to be pierced, is nearly fuch as 

{ have defcribed the cliffs to be on the margin of the 
river, that is, firft, a light fandy loam intermixed with 
fragments of quartz, filex, &c.; fecond, a friabie fand 
ftone, eafily wrought, with thin horizontal ftrata of a 
concrete of martial ore, talc and indurated argill (the 
talc has this fingularity, it is denticulated, its lamina 
being perpendicular to the horizontal lamina of tke 
argill on which it is feated) at from ten or fifteen fect 
from the furface, and from each other, zs there are 
feveral of thefe veins in the great body of free ftone. 
Thirdly, at feventy- cubits, mose or lefs, from the 
furface, and immediately below the free ftone, a pale 
Vor. YL + 1 blue 
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blue argillaceous ear th (fhiftous) impregnated with the 
petroleum and {mellmg ftrongly of it. This they fay-is. 
very difhcult to work, and grows harder as they get 
deeper, ending in fhift or flate, fech as found: cover- 
ing veins of coal in Europé, &c. Below this ‘fhitt. at 
the depth of about 130 cubits is coal. I procured 
fome, intermixed with fulphur and pyrites, which 
had been taken from a well, deepened a few days be- 
fore my arrival, but dcenicd-am: ongit them a:rarity, 
the oil in general fiowing at a (maler depth. ‘They 
were piercing a new well when [ was there, had got 
to the depth of eighty cubits, and expected oil at ten: 
or twenty cubits more. 


Tue machinery uled in drawing up the Abi: 
and afterwards the oil from the well; is an axle croffing 
the center of the well, refting on two rudeforked ftaun- 
chions, with a revolving barrel on.its center, like the 
nave of a wheel, in which is a {core for receiving. 
the draw rope ; the bucket is of wicker work, covered 
with dammer, and the labour .of the drawers, in 
general three men, is facilitated by the defcert of the 
inclined plain, as water is drawn £ irom deep wells in 
the interior of Hindo/tan. 


To receive the oil, one man.is tati toned at re 
of the well, who empties the bucket into a channel ' 
made on the furface atthe earth leading to a funk j Ja; 
from whence it is. Jaded into fraaller ones, and im- 
mediately carried down to the river, SERES by cogites | 


or on hackeries. 


When a well grows dry, they TR ii: They fay 
none are abandoned for barrennefs. Ever tre death 
of a miner, from mephitic air, does not deter others 
from perfifting in deepening them when dry. “Two 
days before my arrival, a, man was fuffocated in one 
of the wells, yet.they afterwards renewed their at- 
tempts, without. fur ther accident. I recommended 
their trying the ai, with a candle, 8zc, but feemingly 
with little effect, | 
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Tue oil is drawn pure from the wells, in the liquid 
flate as ufed, without variation, but in the cold feafon 
it congeals in the open air, and always lofes fome- 
thing of its fluidity ; the temperature of the wells pre- 
ferving it in a liquid ftate fit to be drawn. A man 
who was iowered into a well of 110 cubits, in my pre- 
fence, and immediately drawn up, per fpired copioully 
at every pore: unfortunately I had no other means of 
trying the temperatire. The oil isof a dingy green 
and odorous; it is ufed for lamps, and boiled with a 
little dammer (a refin of the country), for paying 
the timbers of houfes, and the bottoms of boats, &c. 
which it preferves from decay and vermin; its me- 
dicinal properties known to the natives is as a lotion in 
cutaneous eruptions, and as an embrocation in bruifes 
and rheumatic affections. 


- Tag miners pofitively affured me no water ever 
percolstes through the earth into the we!ls, as has been 
fuppofed, the rainsin this part of the.country are feldom 
heavy, and during the feafon a roof of thatch is thrown 
over the wells, the water that falls foon rüns off to 
the river, arid what penetrates into the earth is effec- 
tually prevented from defcending to any great depth 
by the increafing.hardnefs of the oleagenous argill and 
fhift; this will readily be admitted when it is known 
that the coal mines at Whitby are worked below the 
harbour, and the roof of the galleries not more than 
fifty feet trom the bed of the fea, the deficiency of rain 
in this traét may be owing to the high range of moun-^ 
tains to the weftward, which. range parallel to the 
river, and arreft the clouds i in their paflage, as is the 
cafe on the caftern fide of the peninfula of Judia. 


SoriciTous to obtain accurate information on a 
fubje& fo interefting as this natural fource of wealth ; 
I had all the principal proprietors affembled on board 
my boat, and collected from them the following par- 
ticulars, the foregoing I learned at the wells from the 
miners and others, 
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J ENDEAVOURED to guard. againft exaggeration,, as 
well as to obviate the caution ánd referve which mer- 
cantile-men in all countries think it neceffa-y to ob: 
ferve, when minutely queftioned on fubjeéts affecting 
their interefls, and I have reafon to hope my informa- 
tion is not very diftant from the trate 

Tue property of thefe wells is'in the owners: -of the 
foil, natives of the country, and defcends to the heirs 
generalas a kind of entailed hereditament, wizh which 
it is faid government never interferes, and which no 
diftrefs.will: induce them to alienate. „One family. per- 
haps will-poffefs four or. five.wells, i heard of. none 
who had more, the: generality have lefs, they are funk 
by, and wrought for. the proprietors ; the; cof: of fink? 
inga new well i is2000 tecals flowered filver of the. 
country, or 2500 -ficca rupees; and the’ annual avers 
age net profit 1000 tecals, or 1252 ficca PUDecs coe 

Tue contraét: price with. the miners for, inking a 
well is as follows: far the firft forty cubits they havé 
forty tecals, for the next forty. cubits three: hundred 
tecals; and beyond thefe. ‘eighty cubits to the oil they 
have from thirty to fifty tecals per-cubit, according to 
the depth (the Burmha cubit is nineteen inches High Js 
- taking the mean rate of forty tecals per cubit, and one 
hundred cubits as the general "depth at which they 
come to oil, the. remaining twenty cubits will coft 800 
tecals; or the whole, of the miner's wages for finking 
the fhaft.1120 tecals ;-a,;well,of & 100 cubits, will re- 
quire 950 catfia ftaves, which at five tecalsper hyndréd 
will cot 47% tecals. . Portage and workman] nip, in 
fitting them, may amount to. 100 tecals more; the 
levelling. the hill for the crown of the well, and making 
the draw road, &c. according to the common rate of 
Jabour -in the country, will coft: about 200 -tecals ; 
ropes, &c. and proviftons for the workmen, which aré 
fupplied by the -proprietor when making anew-wells 
expences of-propitiatory facrifices, and. perhaps Ja fig- 
niorage fine to: govcinment for permiffien to fink-á new 
well, “confiume the’ Paine 5127 xecals ; in. deepen- 
TEE 4 TE ing 
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ing ai old well they make the beft bargain in their 
power with the miners, who rate their demand per 
cubit according tots depth and danger from the 
heats or mephitic air. si . 


Tuer amount, produce, and wages of the labourers 
who draw the oil, as ftated to me, I fufpeét was ex- 
aggerated or erroneous from mifinterpretation on both 
fides, | 


‘THE average produce of each well, per diem, they 
faid was soo vifs, or 1825lbs. avoirdupois, and that 
the labourers earned upwards of eight tecals each 
per month; but I apprehend this was not meant 
as the average produce, or. wages for every day or 
month throughout the year, as muft appear from a 
further examination of the fubjeét, where facts are 
dubious we muft endeavour to obtain truth from inter- 
nalevidence, Each wellis worked by four men, and 
their wages is regulated by the average produce of 
fix days labour, of which they have one fixth, or its 
value at the rate of one and a quarter tecals per 
hundred vifs, the price of the oil at the wells ;. the 
proprietor has an option of paying their fixth in oil, 
but l underftand he pays the value in money, and if 
fo, 1 think this is as fair a mode of regulating the 
wages of labour as any where praétifed ; for in pro- 
portion as the labourer works -he benefits, and gains 
only ás he benefits his employer. He can only do in- 
jury by over-working himfelf, which is not likely to 
happen to an Judian ; no provifions are allowed the oil 
drawers, but the proprietor fupplies the ropes, &c. and 
lafily the king's duty is a tenth of the produce. 


Now fuppofing a well to yield soo vifs per diem 
. throughout the year, dedu&ing one fixth for the la- . 
bourers, and one tenth for the king, there will remain 
for the proprietor, rejeéting fraétions, 136,876 viis, 
svhich at 14 tecals, the value at the wells, is equal to 


3710 tecals per annum. From this fum there is to be 
13 deducted 
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deduciéd only a trifle for draw ropes, &c. for 1 could 
not learn that there was any further duties or expence 
to be charged on the produce, but the merchants fay 
they gain ‘only a neat 1000 tecals per annum foreach’ 
well, ‘and as we advance we fhal! have reafon to think 
they have given the maximum rather than the minimum 
of their profits, hence therefore we may infer that the 
grofs amount produce per annum is not 182,500 vifs. ` 


Furruer, the four labourers fhaze or one fixth des 
duéting the king! s tythe, will be 2250 vifs per month 
of thirty days, or in money at the above price twenty- 
eight tecals fifty avas, or feven tecals twelve avas each 

man per month, but the wages of a common labourer 

in this part of the country, as the fame perfons inform- 
ed me, is only five tecals per month when hired from 
day to day; they alfo admitted that the labour of the 
oil drawers was not harder then that ‘of common 
labourers, .and the employment no ways obnoxious to 
health. . To me the fmell of the oil:was fragrant- and 
grateful, and on being more indireétly queftioned (for 
onithis-part of ‘the fubjet perhaos owing to the mi- 
nutenefs of my enquiries Lobferved moft referve), they 
allowed that their gain was not.much greater than the 
common labourers of the country, tior is it reafonable 
to expect it.fhould, for as there is nc myftery in draw- 
ing of oil; no particular hardfhips'endured, or rifk of 
health; no compulfion or preventicn oretended, and as 
it.is the intereft of the proprietors to get. their work 
done at the: cheapeft rate, of courfe the numbers that 
would flock» to fo regular and profitable an employ- 
ment, would foon lower the rate of hire nearly at Jeaft 
to the common wages of the country ::befides l'obferv- 
ed no apc ace of affluence amongft the labourers, 
they were meanly lodged and clad, enc. fed coarfe: Y not 

on rice, which in'the upper.provinces is an artcle of 
luxury, but on dry grains and indigenous roots of the 
nature of Cafada, colle&edin the wzftes by their women 
and children’; ; further it is not reafonable to feppote 
that thefe labcurers worked conftantly, nature always 
requires 
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requires a refpite, and will be obeyed, however muc! 

the defire of gain may ftimulate, and this caufe mutt 
more particularly operate in warm climates to pro- 
duce what we often improperly call indolence. Even 
the rigid Cato emphatieally fays, that the man who 
has not time to be idle is a flave. A due confidera- 
tion of this phyfical and moral neceflity ought per- 
haps to vindicate religious legiflators from the re- 
proaches too liberally beftowed on them for fanétion- 
ing relaxation ; be that as it may, I think it is ful- 
ficiently apparent that the article of wages is alfo ex- 
aggerated, and that sco vifs muft only be confidered 
- as the amount produce of working days, and not an 
average for every day in the year. “The labour of the 
miners, as I have obferved above, is altogether diftinét 
from the oil drawers, and their pay proportioned to-the 
hardihips and rifks they endure. 


AsstuMine therefore as data, the acknowledged 
profit of 1000 tecals per annum for each well, which 
we can hardly fuppofe exaggerated, as it would ex- 
pofe the proprietors to an additional tax, and the com- 
mon wages of precarious employment in the country, 
that'is one month with another, including holy days 
the year round, four and a quarter tecals per month 
as the pay of the oil drawers, which includes the 
two extremes of the queftion, it will make the aver- 
age produce ofeach well per diem, 300 vifs or 109,500 
vifs per annum, equal to 399,675 lbs. avoirdupois, or 
tons 178,955 lbs. or in liquid meafure 793 hogfheads 
of fixty-three gallons each; and as there are 520 
wells regiftered by government, the grofs amount pro- 
. duce of the whole per annum will be 56,940,000 vifs 

or 92,781 tons 15601bs. or 412,360 hogíheads, worth 
at the wells, at one and a quarter tecals per hundred 
vils, 711,750 tecals or 839,737 ficca rupees, 


From the wells, the oil is carried, in fmall jars, by 
cooleys, or on carts, to the river; where it is delivered 
to the merchant exporter at twd tecals per hundred 

| i 4 yifs, 
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vils, the value being enhanced three-eighths by the exe 
_ pence and rifk of portage, therefore the grofs value or 
" profit to the country of the whale, deduéting five per 
cent for waftage, may be ftated at 1,081, 860 tecals, 
or 1,362,325 ficca rupees per annum, yielding a direét 
revenue to the king of 136,232 ficca rupees per 
annum, and perhaps thrice as much. moré oefore it 
reaches the confumer ; befides the benefit the whole 
country muft derive trom the-productive induflry called 
into action by the conftant employment of fo large a 
capital on fo gruff an article: There were between: 
feventy and eighty boats, average burthen fixty tons 
each, loading oil. at the feveral-. wharfs, ‘arid others 
conftantly coming and going while <I was there." A 


number of boats and men alfo find., conitant: employ- 
ment in providing the pots, &c. for the oil, and the 
extent of this fingle branch of internal.commerce (for 
_almoft.the whole is. -confumed. in the country) will 
, ferve to give, fome infight into, the internal ‘commerce 
< and refources: of the country.: 
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Ar the wells the price. " a. a js: Ce. annas 
feven. pies per. 112lbs. avoirdupois; at: the port of 
Ranghong it is fold at.the average rate of. three ficca 
rupees three annas and fix pics per ‘cwt,-or. per. hogf- 
. heads of fixty-three gallons, weighing 5c4 lbs, fourteen 

‘rupees feven dannas.nine, ‘pies, exélufive of the cafk; or 
per Sengal buzar maynd two rupees: five andas eight. 
- » pies, whereas the muftard -feed..and other vegetable 
oils, fell at Ranghong at eleven.rupeés: per. buzarmaund. 
. To conclude, this oil is a-geruine petroleaim;. pof- 
jene all the properties-of coal. tar; - being in fa& the 
Telf fame. thing, the, only, differerce i oe that, nature 
elaborates ¿in the bowels;of- the earth. that «for «the 

-, Burmhas, for which -Europeamnations are. obliged to 
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ON THE MAXIMUM OF MECHANIC 
POWERS, AND THE EFFECTS OF MA- 
CHINES WHEN IN MOTION. 


By Ligurenanr WILLIAM LAMBTON, 


Of His Majefty’s 44d Regiment of Foot. 


M, mathematicians, in treating on the fcience 
of mechanics, have. drawn their concluftons 
from confidering the weight and power in a ftate of 
equilibrium, and have deduced their proportions from 
their refpeGive diftances of each from the center of 
motion ¿ or from what. the velocities would be, fup- 
pofing them to be put in a moving ftate. Bur in the 
actual application of any machine, whether fimple or 
compound, we fhall find that when it is put in motion 
by the fuperior force of the power, there will be a 
"certain ratio between the weight and power, fo that 
in any given time the effeCt may be the greateft poffible. 
The various and moft ufeful cafes which relate to this 
fubje& are comprifed in the following problems, and 
as it is my intention to determine the precife effects 
of fuch powers as are of the moft general ufe in the 
conítru&tion of machines, fuch as the lever, the wheel, 
and axle, &c. and where the power applied to raife the 
weight, acts by the force of gravity ; it will be neceffary 
to take into confideration the effects of their own 
maffes, and therefore fome general propofitions muft 
be premifed relative to the centers of percuffion and 
gyration of the refpective moving powers; and to 
compare the mafs.collected into the center of per- 
cuffion or gyration of a beam or folid wheel, to thai 
power, which acting at the extremity would give the 
tame angular velocity. : 


^ 
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Ir has already been demonftrated by mathema- 
ticians that if s be the center of fufpenfion, or ro- 
tation; o the center of percuff ion, and [4 the center 
of gyration ;—and if'p be a particle and Z its. diftance 

. all the pd? y E tie pd, 
from s, then so=y50, rine boa and sg — V ebay 
which expreffions are univerfal, lel the form of the 
body be what it will. Now as the lever and wheel 
are powers whofe operations are materially influenced. 
by their own weight, I fhall confider every -cafe in 
which they can poflibly be effeéted. ..And notwith- 
ftanding that the part of mechanics relating to percuf- 
fion and gyration, has been fo copiouily treated on by 
others, yet as it becomes fo eflent:al a part in the prc- 
fent theory, I ¡hall include fuch propofitions as imme- 
diately apply, and put them'in the moft convenient 
forms. Some of them, I believe are new, and par- 
ticularly fuited to the prefent fubjeét, E 


Pros. 1: Lat AB be a bar or beam perfedtly A 
fireight and of uniform thicknefs, having its point y : 
of fufpention S; at any variable diftance from the 
extremity A: it is required to determine the dif- 
tance of the center of percullion from S. | g 


Pur AB=v, AS—x, and therefore Sane 
and let the faid diftance of the center of percuÉ 
fion from sbe y, then:v being an indefinitely fmall 
plane at right angles to the axis of the. beam, 


med Xv vili M one pa” or the fluxion of 
I] the: pa in AB; and by the fame reafoning 


p~—sx'v is the fluxion of the force of A B— 
Ten ul dius fu: v —xPx X9 zw -—Ó6vXÓ6x^ 
a FENCE Jedi cca wee Xo 3u—b« 

vy may be taken in any ratio to cach Mes If x 

orthe center of fufpention be at A, then Jey as 

has been proved by others. , lt «— 4v, then y=4v alfo, 

in. which.cafe. the center. of percuffion will be at the 

other. extremity B, and when zziv, then yo; and: 

the center of percufüon coinciding with the center of 
` gravity, 


; where. X E nd 
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gravity, the power of. ofcillation will ceafe; and the 
motion, if there be any, will be rofatory. 


Con. 1. IF it be required to determine the diftance 
of tne center of fupenfion when the vibrations are 
JY P — 6: = 
the quickeft poffible, then y, or its equal NEP = 
becomes a maximum, and therefore its fluxion, by 
making x variable, is =o. Hence 12x1—6 vx X 3v —6x 
—3V x 2v —Ó6vx 4- 6x^ —0, ande ig or tivy 
when S is taken towards A, cr on that fide of the 
center of gravity. 


Con. 2. OrHER forms may be obtained if AS=x 
and SB=z, both variable quantities :—for then x4-3 
will exprefs the fluxion of both ends, and x**-+2z22 the 
fluxion ofallthe pd: in AB. And fince the force of any 
ofcillating body may beexpreffed by multiplying the dif- 
tance of the center of gravity from the center of fufpen- 
fion, into the bedy itfelf, the force of AB is therefore 


Lima fluztmLÜüeuxtys m5 xXx! 
denned. by == Hence 2 PX 





> mae? 





2 
Then when *=0, y becomes equal 32; and if 4=22, 
322% ;—and when x and z are equal, y vanifhes. 


Pros. 2. The notation remaining, as in the laft pro- 
blem: let the center of gyration be required, while the 
beam A B is made to revolve round a center S at any 
variable diftance from A: and let w exprefs the diftance 
of the center of gyration from S. Then we íhall have 


€ M 


fluiw—xj? X0. wt Zux+ 3x? à 
q = Y LL E pe ee Hence if xo, 


— 


+ 


v 


w=0y3. and when x, fo that S may be ‘in the cen- 


ter of gravity of AB, then wiv}. When v— iv, *e 
becomes.equal 3v alfo, and in this cafe the center of 
gyration will be at the fame diftance from B, that the 
center of rotation is from A. 


Cor. 
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Cor. Ir appears from Cor. r of the laf problem 
that when the vibrations of a beam are the quickeft 


poflible, x isequal tog—$/4, when the point of fufpen: 
on is taken on that fide the center of gravity towards 
A. Now fince £ is the diftance of the center of gravity 


of thé beam from A or B, it follows that #/4-exprefles 
the diftance of the center-of percuffion from the. center 
of gravity when the vibrations are the quickeft pofible, 


But it appears from this problem, that ¿43 expreffes 
the diftance of the center of gyration from: the center 
of gravity, : when the beam is ‘måde to revolve, on that 
center," Therefore- if the beam be fufpended, by. What 
in this cafe is the cetiter of gyration, t the vibrations wili 


be the quickeft pofüble. 
| Con.2. I» the parts AS, SBbedenotedbyxandzasin 


Cor.2, of thelaft prob. then w= am Ens 
Thenifx=0, and z become equal A B, hs WEB + =0/ y 
and when x and z are equal, iL 3 Orm qi, 
and laftly, if x=32, then w=32; all which are p 
cifely the fame as in the laft problem. 


Pnós. 5. Ler ABD be a folid beam of wale 
thicknefs, having an angle at D, and let AD— DB, 
and AE —~EB=s, and if the Ime E D be continued to 
the center of rotation S,, 
then S E. will be perpen- 
dicular to AB, and there- 
fore A S=B S, and the 
beam will be in the fame 

lane with the triangle 
ASB, and being made to ( : 
revolve round, the center A d—— ME iB 
S, retaining its pofition E 
with refpe&t to the line S E: itis required to determing 
the diftance of the center of gyration. from $. : 





. Por DS=d, and AD =B Dv, and alfo ED=z. Then 
A 
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AS=u+d*+20d; and therefore 20'%--2d 194-224 9 
will be the fluxion ofall the AZ" in the who!e beam ABD. 


fuzo i-p dtu t zadu = = Y, y? + if + bad 
Hence w = y u EMO RONDA CNN 


which, when z vanifhes, and the beam coincides with 


the line AB, becomes equal. go zur qe —and. if d vaut 


wav y+, for then D will coincide with SandA DE 
will beconie two beams revolving c On their extremities; 


Prog. 4. Ler ABC re- —— A 
prefent a circular fuperfices, . JR 
or fold wheel of uniform 
thicknefs, fo that its weight 
may be as its area; and let 
it revolve round its center S; d 
it js required to determine.. 
the diftance w of'its center 
of eyràtion “from S. 





Pur A= the area of the: B Y a T E. 
circle whofe. diameter is unity, and r= radius 
of ABC. .Then 4 Ar? is the area of ABC, whofe , 
fluxion is 8 A 7*7; and therefore ,-8° A T° pis 
the fluxion of all the pæ in ABC. Hence w= 

fu. S ard; 
Visa. a 
folid wheel of uniform thicknels, whofe radius 1 is 5 


Pros. s. duet ABC and 
gbc be two concentric circles 
whofe refpe&tive, radii are 
R,7 ;—if the plane or folid A. 
wheel ‘whofe area is abc 
be taken away, ánd.the re- 
maining plane or folid: Ae 
B Cc, "uniformly thick;-be 
conceived to revolve round . | 
the center S; it is required to detérminie the dife of 
its center of gyration from S; ^ 777 ES 


«yi “which expreffion applies to every 





Pur Acc the area ofthe circle: ‘whofe radius is unity, 
then 4 A Ra will be the area of the | greater ‘circle, and 
then 


ES 
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4 A 77 the area of the lefs one ; and therefore 4 A R:— 

4 A7*= the area of the annulus. Now8:A R.ivis the 

fluxion of that area, and- 8 A Rs R the fluxion of, all 

the pd”. Hence w = Ee Ja 
AAR a 22*-—2r? > 

which when + vanifhes,. or the whole. becomes: folid, 

. 1s equal Ri as in the laft problem. E 


Cor. Tue fectors S & and SA, being to ad 
other as the areas of their refpe&tive Circles, and there- 
fore as the fquares of the diameter of thefe circles; 
and if A inthis cafe reprefent a fimilar fe&or of tbe çir- 
cle whofe radius is unity, the famé refult will be had 
' with refpe& to the parts:Aa, and Bå, as in the former 
cafe, for the diftance of the center of g er of gyration from 





~ the center S; will in this cafe be —— ! And wlien 
r vanifhes fo that the fectors are t fe€tors of the 


larger circle, than w=y7=R i. 


Pros. 6. Ler AB be a beam uniformly. ER 
having its point of fufper fion at any, var iable diente 
from A, as at S;-and:let the beara, be made.to ‘vibrate 
with any given angular. yelocity.i it is required:to der: 
termine that power, which acting atthe extremity B, 
would have the:fame angular force as the whole. mafs 
colle&ed into, and: acting at,“the center of percuflion. 


Lzr the length AB be v, Ac dE 
and SB= Somi; and thé -diftance of 
the ‘center of percuffion from S' equal 
.y: then by the general exprefüon 
y= eS o Now if ‘initead= ‘of > 
taking call the: fa? th the: whole ' 
beam,” or fuppoling all ‘the’ ' particles - 
colle&ted into the center” of percil ^ 
fion, we. conceive a . power fh acting © 
at the extremity’ B fach. as' "multiplied. 
by the fquare of sits diftance' 5' B,' 
(o—«x), its force fhall be equal to all 
tig pd? in the whole. beam: then will. 


pam 
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M p d TER. i 
JS EO d beim ad P ws X force of the beans; 








: — 1x U-—2X 
that is P= LE X flu. tr. o = aooo o x by 
the mafs. And by fubftituting the value of y, we have 
n er by the mefs, a general expreflion 
for the value of p for any beam of equal thicknefs, 
and whofe weight is as the length. 





Cor. r: Now when x vanifhes, 2/4 the mafs; fo 
that when the beam is fufpended at the extremity A, 
then the weight which applied at the diftance AB to 
an inflexible line vibrating with any given velocity, 10 
as to have the fame force as the mafs of the beam col- | 
leCted into its center of percuffion, and moving with 
the fame angular velocity, fhall be equal one-third 
the weight of the beam. 


Con. 2. Ir x be taken to v in the ratio of 1 tox; 
then by fubftituting the value of x in the above ex- 


y RNA 3 i “q, 
preffion,? zc X by the weight, when that weight 


is defined by v, its length; and the weight of the 
fhorter end, unity. Or fuppofe the whole weight to 


be W, then PLEX W : and in this cafe the 


weight of the fhorter end will be defined by =; 
— , let W be what it will. 





and that of thelonger by 

Cor. 3. When 5-2 then p =3W: but it muf be 
remembered that p is the power of the whole beam, 
finceitis compared with the whole mafs colleéted into 
the center of percuffion ; and is therefore the p’ of both 
ends reduced to B, and hence in cafes where the two 
ends are equal, as in the prefent one, the p” of cach 
end is $ of half the beam, which together are equal 
to y W, the p of the whole beam. 


Prog. 


Y44 ON THE MAXIMUM OF MECHANIC POWERS, AND 
Pros. 7. Ler S be the center of rotation, and let 


the beam. be made to revolve horizontally with any ` 


given angular velocity’ it is required to determine 
the p of. the whole beam a&tiagat B. | 

Tue notation being the fame as in the laft problem 
end w being the diftance of the. center of gytation 


‘| the pd? y di 
Hom S; then < rri LL; therefore we have 
; vx-d-ax ; 
p= X the beam, Sper uar the weight of the 
‘bees the fame as in the laft problem. Hence in. this. 
4-3 
cafe, if x be to v as 1 to a, then = am Saar x W, 


and when the:two ends become ‘equal, fo that the 
center of rotation coincides with the center of gravity, 
then the beam may _ revolve either vertically or hori 
zontally, and the P of both ends together will be + 
the weight. - 

- Cor. r. OTHER for mis s may be derived for EM lus 
Ji #, if the two'arms be.called dand 4, and their 
weights c and d refpe&tivel y. . bcr by. the general ex- 


f ga 
preffions y= force of the beam? and., ip =the beam" Now by 
the “firft of thefe, if p be the id ‘of the whole 


‘beam a&ing at B, we have = 2x the force OF the 


A y> 
beam = E ETE and by th e fécond, n ; 2X 
the b beam EE Xcepd: In bcth cales = — 36 Be 


` the weight of the beim Now het axb, fi = dd 


'or £ the weight ; and if ao, x the weight alfo,- 


.. Con, 2. d further appears, thie} all cafes of an 
' ofeillating motion of the beam, the p' is defined by 


multiplying the diftance of the center, of percuffión | 


from the center of fufpenfion, by the mafs or 
weight, and dividing by the fenare of the diane 


~ 


at uq p is to ub and that in all cafes of a - 


gyrating motion of the beam, the // is defi ned by mul- 
tiplying the fquare of the diftance of the center of gyra» 
tion from the center of rotation, by the mafs or weight, 
and dividing by the /quare of the d; jtance at which p iste 
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act. Hence it follows in both cafes, that if the y 
of the same beam or body, be reduced to different 
diftances, its value will be inversely as the squares 
of these distances. 


4 


hj 


Pror., 89. Lev A'be the area of the circle whofe 
diameter is unity, and r —.the radius of the circular 
plane ABC: and let p represent the -periphery of 
a circle, or a ring into which we will conctive as 
many particles collected, as, with any angular ve- 
locity, shall have the same force, as the mass of the 
circular plane, (or solid wheel of the same diamcter, 
and uniformly thick,) collected into à circle, whose 

radius.is the distance of the center of gyration from 
the center C, moving with the' same angular ve- 
locity: the value of p 1s required. 


. Now it is evident from the 
nature of the problem, that 
pr will be equal to all the pa” 
in ABC. And since 4A7” is 
the ar ea of ABC, we have. 


wo? Pe and p=w "xX4A—2Ar" 
by ae the value of w° 
which value is equal half the 


mass of ABC, whether it be a 
circular plane or solid wheel: 





- 


Now this power p’ may be either à ing, as is here 


‘conceived, ora weight equal to that of the ring, di- . 


vided.into two equal parts, each acting at the ex" 
tremity of a lever, revolving on: its center,” and 
whose length 1s equal to the diaméter of the ring 

.and in the same manner we may conceive the p in 
problem 7 to be resolved into q ring.of equal weight 
‘whose diameter is equal AB. | 


Vor. VÍ. K 2 Pros. 9. 


140 Ox THE MAXIMUM OT MECHANIC POWER 3 AND 


Pros. D. Luv it be requir ed to detérmine the 9” 
.of the whole beam AB in Prob. 3, acting at Aj «while 
the beam revolves horae ÓN on the centér Se E i 


igs >, 


my ur 
THEN. p= zo X tle weight = = ELE RA W. Now 


in this. case, when a vanishes, then f^ becomes 


2 gd? 
= = BE xW; when ‘2 vanishes; and D coincides 


with S, in which casé v "becomé& equal A S; and AD 
and DB bécome two “beams: revolving on’ óné end 
each ; then the e .of. both the beams together 15 
equal 1 W, where W is the^weieht of both the 
béáms; “and thefefore the p of éach, acting, at the 
‘extremity A or B, is Tits own eight the same. ‘as 
7 m us 6, Cor. 1 "Lu m ji 





d » 5 E 


Pos 9. ix the ‘annulus i in UBND. Ed ice pro: 


posed, to determine the p” of the whole, acting at 
the. distance. S A, any where in the cireumference. , 


THEN sincero” is equal ——. e + where R= SA, and 
r= sawe shall s yes E x the body) AX 
“LXR `A rA 70 RF 





ee xh. the weight: of: the“antiulus : 


and when r=o, só that ‘the' interior circle may va- 
nish, and ABC become 'an entire circlé or solid 
wheel, then p =z the mass, the same as in Prob. 8. 


Cox.. Ir A represent -the area of a sector of a 
circle whose. diameter is "unity, similar: tothe sectors 
AS.or asin Cor. of Prob. 8;-then the p’ of d 


the parts Ag and B C — -will ‘be equal + 
X9 AR — 2A mee XG ; the: mäss of the twa, -— 
together. NM ow pod. qi AP d 





3 E t "T viia t SMa - 


Peo: 10. Ler A BB, cC, “be a solid ring, hada 
ing a solid. beam whose center is: the center of the 
annulus; “as inthe next figurei. itis required to: ‘les 


“termine the PP "of- the hole aétingiat B moan 
z wee on UR we t "n. axo i ? LET 


t 


r 
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Ler W’ express the weight 
or. mass. of the annulus; and w 
that of the cross beam a 6, 
which beam is of equal thick» 
ness. T hen the p’ of the beam 
at b is £ w by Prob. 6, 2 


wiicurediced: to B, is a 54 
Cor. to Bom 7; and the p of 
the ring is ——>x3 e by the lest Prob. Hence 


oS w. 


p of the uhi irt > of: 


Con. If W Bs the PR of the two ends 
Aa, Bb, being parts of the 
annulus, whose center is 
S, and if the weight of , 
the beam ab, whose ¢ center 
is also S, be expressed by 
c, as before; then the p’- 
of the whole > and both ends together, will be 


g? Pw, 
D a 























Pros. 11. Waen the tio circular ends are braced 
to the beam ad by the braces cd, cd, on both sides 
of the beam: it is required to determine the p of 


the whole, actingat B, when moving on the center 






Let W* and w trepte- (Gu 
sent thé weight of the two. A lez a 
circular ends, and the V 
beam a, respectively, as. | 
in the last Prob. ; and let, - 

the length cd, be v, and the weight òf thetwo braces 
at one end, be w , Nowifs be supposed the center 
of rotation, then the case in Prob. 9 would apply. 
And because sc varies so little*from se or Sa, in a 
beam of considerable length, that any. deviation 
from the truth which might arise from considering 
$c as r, would beso trifling asto rendet any further 
K 2 investigation 


FA 


y 
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investigation unnecessary. Supposing then sc = Sa; 
and call dezza, then sd=r—a very nearly, Then 
by Prob..9, the p of the braces at one. end is 
EE — xw, or equal kw’, by substitut- 


92* 4 3. prece ap barma” 


ing k for opztrrm4ht6w—7 And therefore $ hw’ 
ser 24-6. ar— a? 


will be the p" of all the braces at the distance Sb, 
then by Cor. 2 of Prob. 7. As R^: »*:: 2 kw’: 


2, the: 7) of E the braces. uio to ii distance 





vy! ruv 2135! = 


SB. Hence -ig x> tL +A expresses the p 
M 

of thé beam, circular ends and braces together, very 

nearly. ` 





Hence..is .cbtained the, value of ff in the most 
useful cases that occur; and this f being the power, 
which acting at the extremity of the different fi- 
Sures aere enumerated, will give the same angular 
velocity; as their 1 respective masses acting at the 
center of percussion or gyration: itis therefore, the 
masses themselves reduced to the distance from the 
center of motion, at which, if a weight be applied, 
to act as a power for overcoming a. resistance, this 
p wil be so much in addition to the mass to-be 
movec by that weight, and must therefore be con- 
sidered” in computing the effects of all machines 
after they acquiré a velocity.. The use of these re- 
sults vill appe in the NOUS problems : 3 


Pron. 32 Ler AB de a iem of equal thick- 
ness, whose weight call W, ^ - 
and whose center of motion 
C, isinthecenter of thebeam. 
Then i£ P be à given weight, 
acting as a power to move 
the weight v; the value of 
v is required when ‘its mo- 
mentum is the greatest pos- 
sible. >, "T 





E N; SINCE 
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SINCE W expresses: the weight of the beam, 4 W 
will express the p’ of. the whole beam. acting at D. 
And since both ends are of. equal length, P—», will 
be the moving power, and P--IW.-Lv is the mass 


to be móved, with respect to angular velocity. 


Hence ee is the aecelerative, nd is as the ve- 
locity with which P will move after liaving over- 
come the resistance. But since AC=CB, this quan- 


tity is also the a iccelerative force of c, and ther efore 


xy? 
the momentum of 2 is iov a 


mum, ‘its fluxion is equal nothing: hence P4—24% 


X PHW +e e X Po—a*—0, & om which, when 
wee inii 


which being a maxi- 


reduced, we have v = 


Prog. 13. Ler the arms of the beam AB be of 
ag lerigths, and let the whole beam be to 

Se shorter end, both in length and weight, as nto 
i And let W express the weight of the whole 
beam: Then if P as a power be suspended at B, it 
is required to determine the weight v; so that it 
may ascend, when overcome by P, "with the greatest 
momentum possible. | 

THey by Problem 6, Cor. 2, Ar——sCc————3à3B 
the p ofthe whole beams equal 


2 56 XW-g W, by putting (P) | 


a A m 
ETT and the weight of 
~W 


the shorter end will be —, that of the longer ^ A 
by the same Cor. Now the weight of the longer. arm 














being =~, its weight when reduced to B will be: 


n— Il. Y 





, and by the same reasoning the weight of the 
shorter end A C, reduced to A, will be —: and as 


nab (DEJE TLAC ira aa = the weight of 
AC reduced to B. Again; ae Z-1:1::4:— 


H——i 


NE - qe 
the weight of x reduced to B. Hence: == + à 


a —Ll 
18 tliat weight, which if applied at B, would precisely 
balance the end. AC, together with the weight +. 


"A K 38 i Hence 
* 
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oo W Nu 








Hence P E Unc: e ill be the motive 


force or moving power. Then ' again, when the bo~ 
dies aré in mozion, gW is the p of the whole’ beam: | 


' acting: at D: and «s, the value du e "when redüced | 


. to.B, it follows t 
compared, 


f. eN Pd A me —— m NE 
Hence E “= is the accelerative force 
i rXgw A l ws "eur ah 

at B je 0r the accelerative force of P;—or of v re- 


we 


duced to B. Thenas9&$—1:1:: . 2! 





s the whole i mass 
at B with respect “to angular velocity. 


A LL c 

















mmm 

















. x 
j — ILL ` 


Y T - Srnec 
n—-1 27 EN — I Th mw Y 




















the accelerative force of 
tI Pf i—Lew tx 


a _ suspended at A: which, by putting j fos 
oa cm and è for ai d. Pa n=l: gW, vill 


22 E 





mis Tani Land therefore the mo- 
n= PX s a 








be expréssed by = 





m cw 
tive forcé, or momeiitum of w-w will be pr 
Bm Lid 4 stom Tate 


whose Aaxion being equal. to nothing, we “have 
n-1. q- 32x Xn-li-^n- 1l. 2-n- l. Xn- 1. 


qero, and =e --z-lg-i, a general 
expression, when the shorter end is MUR and the 
whole length of the beam, any whole’ nuber: 
When n is 2; so that the arms are equal, then z= 
i Js igen owe 


ar sas inthe last, 2... > 





Prop. 14, If fe two arms be of any given length 
whatever, “the: Shorter being expounded by.a, and 
thé longer by 5; and their "weights: by-c and-d re- 
spectively: then if P as in the former case be.ap- 
plied to act as a power at B; it is required to deter- 
mine the value of v in terms of à and b, 1n case of . 
a maximum. y 

2° 3 : | Now 
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Mow By Problem 7, Cor. ; = A. Xc+d will ex- 
press the "of the whole beam reduced to D. Hence 
P + a XCd dd T ! T will express the mass when 
reduced to B, as to angular velocity. Then since £ 
is the weight of the shorter end reduced to A; 15 
the elle which applied at B, would lee the 
shorter call Therefore AU *- applied at B, would 


sustain the shorter end, tog ether with the weight T, 








d 
in equilibrio. Hence P + LIA isthemoving 
d ac ax 
Ug AI E 768 2A 
power. And therefore —— pz - is the ac- 


"ga etd "T 
celerative Farce of P, or of a reduced to B, dnd 


ad arc ax 


1 


: is the accelerative oes of y sus: 





br META prm Pap ax 
pended at A: which, by substituting q for a P + 


ad a a3 -F 33 gb—a" 
up and ¢ for dP + uc becomes tn - 


is the motive force, whose fluxioni be- 


qx — atu? 


Hence a 
ing equal to 0, we have güx oae X tb Fabr-abrX 
yor- a^ =o, and v = AERE ae ho Now if æ be 


unity, then z — 4/t 23 t, "the same as in the last 
Problem, when z—1 will be equal. 





Note. Irin the accelerative force of P, g be sub- 


4 f a +6 
stituted for P T — and: for P M EET RUE cd 
then the accelerative force. of y is. P mdi Pra and its 


abgx— ET 
momentum P pain from whence E = PX Prtg o 


Z 7, and in the preceding problem, df q be put. for 
P m CUBE m Bt. and ¢ for Po sW, in the acce- 


2n ; mo 7 
lerative force BE. P, and proceeding : ‘to find the ac- 


celerative for ceof: T, &c. thena=nl. vi Ü Peer i 











i 


KA “"" Pros, 
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- Pow. 15. Ler ABC bea one wheel ol donet m 
‘thickness and density, revolv- 
ing on its center S: and let its 
. weight be W, and if P be a 
weight applied as a power, sus 
pended to a line passing freely 
over the wheel, and to which 
line is- fixed the weight y at 
the opposite end. The value | 
of x is required, in case > of a 
maximum. 





"Sri CE. the weight and power. are equally distant 
a om the center of motion, P—$ will be the moving 
power: and by Problem 8, 4 Wis tke p of the wheel, 
Hence P--£W + ds. the mass, to be moved, . as to 


angular. velocity: T hen will H==— ; E ; be the accelera- 


tive forcé and 5. > ere - qz the dies force of v, whose 


fluxion being equal to nothing; We have P'o--IPWz 
—ePWi-- Wii 4-9 ) and; v= AA w? £6 PW p 
—2P— e x | iss Po de | dpa 


4 r 
r IA a» o» t “ola be 1 EN 
È i i b err x so? A 


Dion 16: Ts Aa, B b, les two. circular ends, 
fixed to the beam ab, these; 
ends being of equal thick ness 4. 
as well as the beam. Let the `- 
weight of both the former to- 
_ gether be W', and that of the ` 
latter w: and let. thé ~ beam.. 
move ori its, center S.:—Then if . 
P bea given weight; actingas : 
à power rat B, it is required to. “determine the weight 
ee süspendéd. at the^ “other end. under: the circumn- 
‘stances: of ‘a: maximum, = wu IR RE das 


A E fa gr, D LEE P , * 4 br [ps tr r f 
mae à f. m di lila e Ls RN .A4al 


Now 3f. SB= È ‘and ph r, "iui by bidblem ' 10; 
“the ý oF thé beain ‘atid leads, "fecuced. to. B, pill “be 


ES 
= + ES , Where hz TE And since the ‘beam 
and 





yn” 
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and heads are suspended in the common center of 
gravity, Poa will be the moving pow Cr, and P 


b 
i ve the sum i of all the mass after being 


P—xX 





3R* 


in motion. Hence P -+ LT =~ TR is the accelera- 








Pr a? 
tive, ida : TUA +e ta the motive force of v, 
bw! ew 
equal ———-, by putting t=P+-> x RE. =, and by tak- 


ing its ic equal nothing, pV PHL + Bee 


Pros. 17. To determine + under the circum- 
stances of a maximum, when the two circular ends 
are braced to the main. beam 40, by the braces v, 
whose weight altogether is 9:w. 

THEN, by Problem. 11, the p of two of the vs at 
v7 4-3. r—al* 4 6ar—a ar—a* — yay Ld 
3v* 4-3. +37 —al? 4+6.ar—at ga 

v*--3 D ara? 
30? 4-47 —al*-+6ar—qe: and where se—a, 
Hence the p for all the braces 


reduced to B, willbe == Qu 2: 


by the same problem. rna. A D 


id wil be the p’ of the whole 


bezim, heads and braces, re- 
duc cd to B. Now since the 
endsare in equilibrio, exclusive 
of thewcight, P-— yw will be the 


one end, reduced to B, 


èri . 
—- by putting k= 






, and 


© 


Px—»x* 
h ^n Birit . . 
moving power, a P+— x m" Uu is the motive 


roo Abr — £ 





force of x, which by putting pa ru 


387 


T 
becomes > and by making its fluxion equal to 


nothing, we shall have += /£--£pr—47, as in the 
former case. And this form will always obtain for 
all beams moving on their cehters, after determin- 
ing the value of 2, and substituting £for the known 

terms in the denoinination. 


« H 


Pros. 18. 


- 
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Pros. 18.. Ler ABD be a sold wheel, whose 
weight is W, and CC bean axle, but whose weight’ 
is so small, compared with that of the wheel, as not 
to be regarded. Then if P, as a power, be suspended 
to a line. passing: round the CH Hence of the 
wheel, whose radius calló; and z a weight to be 
e suspended to a line passing oan the axle, 
whose radius let be a: 1t.is required to determine w, 
so that its effect may be a maximum. 


SiNcE.W is the weight of the wh eel, 3 W ' is the 
y of the whole, aus at B, E 
when 1 in motion by Problem 8; 


ad 4 = is the value of v id 
dueca. to B... Therefore P -- V 
++ = 13 the mass to be mov dn 
after t is overcome by P and 
p+ will be the moving pow- | | 
er. Hence i P oils ac- E. 


i emo 


D 





FEE 


cei icrative force of p= Noe is putting f—=P+ IW. 


Pag, abra? A dia 
Then as: a: Ups Gies = thé accelerative 
abPx—~ 


PN 
foxce of: L, aud therefore, ; rae oF its ‘motive for ce 
when suspended at ©, rwhich by mak ng its fluxion 


equal to nothing, we shall obtain => YEAH PAE 











e P A we Ore pert—an-w = (SESE 
aa c mee MM PARRA — 





- per 


a * 


ü aud b become equal the 2 ES in Problex, 15, 


dt 
» 


ju c E E 379 ' ' re 


Pros. | 19. ER the ee and mS T asin , the 


last, with this difference, that. the. weight .(w) of 
the axie projecting o on each side we wheel, be:con- 


ate 


sidered: QUE NT LA 


- esd A 
` t Trove ^ eto, r i E uus ^u 1 
- ' . 1 r ' i A i , 
- ` 4 . 


r 
^ a . * * . A ^ - 
p ¢ , » LE t: "E [4 r à 
` r 
t- - E] na om ^u . a eat d , ET tha dase i kht A ^ e Ri NERIS S IN ai f^ 1 
EM * » 7 
» 
at LES 
y 
` 
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Tuen £ Wis the p of the wheel at B, to the 
center 5, (for we shall suppose the part of the axle 
which passes through the wheel to be of the same 
density with the wheel;) and 2 w the p of the axle 
at C, and which, reduced to B, will be =>. Hence 
&w ato 

20? 


` & Zav x 
B. Then will P4 2245 express the mass after 


being in motion : and P— as in. the former case, 
; NM f 2 PRI EE, bw + atay 

being the moving power, by putting <=P+—.—, 

and proceeding as in the former case, we shall have æ 


is the f of the wheel and axle together, at 





iia à 2 b * 
—c—U-FIP-—. 45; or by restoring the valuc of 7, 
KA et qw pate)? + abr + hwy atera 07 p 207» -- Pw dae 








hes 2ab 2ab 
SCHOLIUM. These problems comprehend all the 
cases that can be of general use in combining the 
lever with the wheel and axle; or in their separate 
application, when the power is acted on by gravity, 
and whose motion is uniformly accelerated, the same 
as that of bodies falling freely through any given 
space. And since, in the preceding Problems, gra- 
vity, or the space which a body falls freely through 
ja the first second of time, is considered as unity, 
it follows that the accelerative force of zin all these 
cases being multiplied by 165, feet, (or what may 
be the measure in any particular latitude, ) will give 
the space in feet that 2 would pass through in thc, 
first second of time, and from which the space 
which wquld be passed over in any otber time may 
be computed, since those spaces are as the squares 
of the times in which they would be passed over 
from the beginning. It is also easy to compute the 
velocity of v after passing through a given space 
in any given time, for that velocity will be in the 
subduplicate ratio of the accelerative force: and 
hence another maximum may be determined, viz. 
the greatest possible effect of a, after passing 
through a given space. For if the square root of 
the accelerative force be multiplied by v, the product 
will be es the momentum of y for any space passed 
a eh y a "over, 
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over. Orif the velocity of x, after having passed 
through: any space in any given time, T be multi- 
plied by v, then that pr oduct will evidently be the 
momentum of v. after having passed through that 
space: and therefore, by the well known method of 
fluxions, the value epu v may be obtained under the 
clrcumstances oz a maximum: and this will apply 
. to all the foregoing cases. But to select one of the. 
most useful, let it be that in Prob. 17, where the 
lever moves: on its center of gravity, which it 1s" 
generally made.zo do when a power is applied at 
- onc end to raise a weight at the other to a certain 
height, and then return to repeat its stroke, aud so 
continue by the alternate acting and ceasiug: of the 
power. «Now, in the case alluded to, the he accelera- 


tive force of x» is as pe therefore æ T will be 


- as the momentum of œ after being m by the 
force by which it would be:carried through a, space, 
that should be to the space a body would be carried - 


through ie oray y in the seme Bue as —— to unity. 





ibt we dh jl A OPx— Jax = Pr XA 

2. —4 0, and therefore ey ERRE TES Or 
if the velocity of y after having passed through 
any space In ADV giv en time, T Le multiplied by nA 


the momentum 1s obtained at the end of that time, 
let the space passed over be what it will, Now in 


the above case ——- X 164- feet, is the space which 
; would pe through j in the first second of time: 
Po a 16fcet, 


equal to the € pace dat i iod pass us in the time 








hence Ae ep aes 


X T™ 


T: therefore 4/ E 
. * e 





| X 163; 18 the acid at the 
end of tha* time ,and d aue 5 x 183 ¡= 14 16% 











t+ 
isthe momentum, which, by making the 


p. 
Ux 
fa xión equal to nothing, will give 2 as before. ~~ : 
“Te willbe unnecessary to give cxamiples.of all-the 
foregoing 


^, 
NM 
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foregoing cases, as it is casy to assign numbers ter 
the given terms, and from thence compute the ve- 
luc of ww. But as the 17th Prob. is the most eom- 
plicated with respect to the p so often mentionec, 
and because the lever there represented is nearly the 
form of those generally used in machincs that act 
with a reciprocating motion, I will subjom an cx- 
aniple for determining the value of e, both after a 
given time, and after passing through a given space ; 
aud then proceed to compute the greatest possible 
effects of the steam engine, agreeable to the princi- 
pics laid down in this theory. : 
ExauPLE:—Lzr then the weight (w) of the 
grcat beam ab (see the figure in Problem 17) be ten 
evt. its length (27) equal twenty feet. The weight 
of the two circular ends (W^) = two cwt. The weight 
of all the braces (Qe) — one cwt. their length (v; 
= live feet. Then let SB (R) be twelve feet; sd (a) 
— six feet, and therefore r—a = four feet: and make 
r—al?X3-+6Xra—a ary — 8107 


2. 
P=ten cyt. Now == 


39 4p r—al? X346 X rana 77267 











Erico? ae : 
=h, and 221,128 the p’ of all the braces re- 
. R? RE bw' 
duced to B. Then again -753,273 2 h, == 
2c n ak Zant 

9973; ETE —9,546. Therefore we have P + —— + 

bw! regu Em lem è t ; y 
Fe + 1694,71b.=£; and by substituting the 


value of £ thus found, in the equation 4/ ^ --:P — f, 
will give a—4421b. very nearly, when its effect is 
greatest after a given time, and if the values of ¢ and 


. 1 . 2 t ER 4-5 
P be put in the equation Liuius i enr d we bave 


4 
v= 631,5lb. when its effect is greatest after passing 
through a given space. Had the weight of the leve: 
not been considered, + in the first case would have 
been 414,9, and in the second 618,04 nearly. 
' Now to compute the greatest effects of the steam 
engine on the principles here laid down, without en- 
tering into a minute description of that machine, let 
c be the diameter of the cylinder into which the’ 
steam is conveyed, and p the diameter of the pump. 
Then if a denote the weight of the atmosphere on 
ü 
.* 
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4 circular inch, ec” will express the weight of the at- 
mosphere on the piston of the cylinder, which is 
therefore the power of the engine, aad answers to 
P in the former case. And by an-easy computation, 
if f represent the depth of the pit in fathoms, it 
will be found taat 2p°f wil nearly express the 
weight of the water in pounds, which is to betaised 
through a given space, by the power of the cylin- 
der, and which therefore answers to v. Now in the 
usual theorems that have been deduced for ascer- 
taining the different values of c, f, end p, ac” and. | 
95'f have been made equal to each other, so that 
the weight and power must have been supposed ¿z 
equilibrio; which is never the case. But let us al- 
low the weight of water in the pump to be avercome 
by the superior weight of the atmosphere in the cy« 
Tinder the moment the steam is condensed, and then ` 
the case becomes precisely the, same as: when the 
weight P is suspended at one end of the lever; and 
like that weight.tlie atmesphere-will descend with 
an accelerated motion, and raise the column of wa- 
ter at the opposite end. | 


Now since the value of P is here given 1h terms | 
of c the diameter of the cylinder, it will be necessary 
to substituté another quantity for £ in the general 

| d a Be 
equations.. Let then += +=" be equal d: 
then P+d (ac*-+d)=t; and therefore the equations 
ee af P2L 152? 4-912 ]- P— 37 DS DES E 
V UT IP-—£, and A become y/929P*4- 


` ^ ; 2.1.98 ree ee ee + E A 
3Pd+d?—P—dand ALE, respective- 
ly; and by putting 2p/f for a, and ac for P” we 
shall then. have If —4/ 4 c* + ade" d^ act d 
for a general equation when the effect is greatest 
opf x ett xal vh gt d 


recy 








after a given time, and. ^ 
when the effect is ergatest after passing through a 
green space; and from which equations may be-de- 
duced the following values of c, p, and f, vig. . - 


w . 
^ 


ee 0007 | | Wher 
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When theef- | 1, (mf EPTFE afore 


24 


fectisamax- Q n— y Feriae pl Mad 
imum In aj” 2f 

given time. may ai ade dan 

pu 3 f =y 
Whentheef- (, — ayp bap ipad 
Pi 4 cc / PET pee od 
ectisamax- ad 


imum after 5, p= y enatabada gd puero 


: m | 
passing over , f PESE gl c 
agitenspace: (A) ~V~ Bas 
Now in the:application of the above equations let 
. the diameter of the cylinder (c) be equal 30 inches, 
and the depth Cf) of the well be 27 fathoms; and 
a=6, and also d (1—P 695 very nearly, as before. 
Toen if these values be put in the gd equation, p 
wil be equal 6,49 inches tiearly, which by the com- 
mon method must have been 10 inches. Then if 
ac’ and @p*/ be substituted for P and v ia the ex- 


pression for the accelerative force, we have Y 
X 16;, = 6 feet very nearly for the space through 
which the water would ascend in the first second of 
time. And if.6 feet beallowed for the length of one 
stroke of the pump, then the ascent of that stroke 
is performed in 1” of time. Now the contents of a 
cylinder whose length is 6 feet, and diameter 6,49 
inches is 8,43 gallons nearly, which is the greatest 
quantity possible that can be raised in 1” of time by 
the pressure of theatmosphereona circle of 30 inches 
in diameter. ‘Then if the piston be made to return 
in the same time, 2" will be the time of one entire 
stroke, which is at the rate of 30 in the minute, 
which multiplied by 8,43 gallons gives 253 gallons 
per minute, or 241 hogsheads in the hour. 
lr the above values of a, c, f and d be put in the 
5th equation, we shall have p— 7,8 inches nearly and 
IX 163; = 3,55 feet for the space which the 
water would ascend through in the first second of 
time, then as 3,55: 17*::6: 1,7= the square of the 
time 
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time in passing through 6 foe hence 4/1, Usb S4 
nearly is the time, which if the piston return in the 
same time, will give 2,68 for the time of one entire 
stroke, being at the rate of 99,4 nearly in the minute. 
Now a eylinder whose height i is 6 feet, and diameter, 
7,8 inches contains 19,23 | gallons, and this is the” 
oreatest possible quantity that can be raised through 
a space of 6 feet m 1°34 of time, by a cylindrical 
column of the atmosphere, whose diameter is 30 in- 
ches. Then 99,414.93 gives 974 gallons nearly 
in the minute, or 261 A —— in the hour, which 
is more by thirty- -three nogsheads than what is com- 
puted by the common method, where the diameter 
of the pump would be ten inches. But by that 
method mo accelerative force is ailowed, except 
what must arise from some additional weight given 
to the steam piston: and it may not be imprcper to 
observe here, that if ten be put for p in the expres- 
sion ID it will vanish, for then the power of 
the cylinder and the weight of the water are in equis 
librio, and the accelerative force is equal to nothing. 


Ir these two cases be compared with each other, 
in order to know which would be the most proper for 
obtaining the dimensions of the cylinder and pump, 
we must-observe that in the first, where the effect is 
required to be a maximum in a giver time, the velo- 
city is much greater than in the otker, and the time 
in passing over six feet consequently mucl: less ; 
and therefore, by giving the greater number of 
strokes in the hour, the effect ‘is so much more in- 
terrupted by the returning of the pump piston, and 
of course the whole effect within thzt hour 1s dimi- 
nished, and in fact is less than in the second case; as 
appears from theforegoing computations. But were 
the pump in the first case allowed to zscend till 1”, 34 
was elapsed (which is the time in che second) it 
would pass throvgh the space of ten Teet nearly, and 
A in the course of the hour would raise 311 hogsheads, 
vhich-is more by fifty hogsheads than in the max- 

nnum 
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imum for space, when ¿hat space is six feet. Put 
the great velocity with which the machine must 
move, isa Sufficient objection against the maximum 
in time; because however well proportioned the parts 
might be, the perpetual reciprocation, where the 
¿motion is very great, must tend to injure the whole 
apparatus; and on this account, the latter case is 
much to be preferred. | 
d 

TuAvE said nothing of friction, because in tue cases 
I have considered, it must be but trifling, except 
in the pistons; and I have not mentioned the chain 
and pump rods as separate quantities from ac” and 
2" f, though, to be minutely correct, this ought to 
have been done; but as this part of the apparatus 
will act at both ends of the lever, and whose weight 
comparer to those of the water, and the atmosphere, 
will be but small, no great error will arise from this 
neglect. And as my object has been to establish a 
general theory, upon principles that admit of fur- 
ther prosecution to any degree of accuracy, I fecl 
less anxious as to these particulars. 


YOL. VÍ. L “VIT. 
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VII. 


On the RELIGION and LITERATURE of the 
BURMAS, 


BY FRANCIS BUCHANAN, M. D. 


T the celebrated island of Ceylon, in the extensive 
empire of the Burma monarchs, and in the kirg- 
doms of Siam and Cambodia, the prevailing religion 
is that of Bouppua, or Gopama; and followers of 
the same doctrine are probably dispersed all over the 
populous and wide dominions of China, Cochinchina, 
Japan, and Tonkin. However absurd the tenets of 
this religion may be, yet, as influencing the conduct 
of so large a proportion of mankind, it becomes an 
object of great importance in the history of the hu- 
man race. To those in particular who study the 
history and antiquities of ZTindustam, a knowledge 
of the doctrine of Gopama will, I doubt not, be 
highly curious; as I think that Mr. CHAMBERS, 
the most judicious of our Indian antiquaries, has 
eiven very good reason for believing, that the wor- 
ship of Bouppua once extended all over India, and 
was not rooted out by the Brahmens in the Decan 
so late as the ninth, or even as the twelfth century 

cf the Chriftian æra”. | 
Nor will this opinion, of the late introduction of 
the superstition now prevailing in ZZindustan, be 
contradicted by the almost singular remain of Hinde: 
listory; the only one which has escaped the de- 
structive research of the cunning Lrahmen: I mean 
the history of Cashmere presented to the Suiten 
AcrBER on his first entrance into that kingdom. 
We are told f that the Sultan caused the book to be 
translated, and of the translation Avi FaAzir has 
given an abridgement. This informs us, that when 
La Cashmere 


* Asiqtich Rescarchesy I, 160—166, + Myren Abbery, TI, 1784 
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Cashmere was freed from an inundation, by which 
it had been covered, à certain Kushup brought the 
Braumens to inhabitthe new land; taat after a long 
time a general assembly of the inhalutar ts was called, 
who - elect ed a man celebrated for his virtue to be 
their king; and taat from thenceforwzrd monarchy 
was.established in thatdelightful region. The name 
of the first successor to this | king, that is mentioned, 
is Owx@unp, who. was contem por ary with KISHEN. 
from Ownounp-to Korapzvy, the last nativo 
ruler, thts history reckons::59 princes; and Kota- 
DEVY wus.succceded by.a JManommedan prince 
SIIUMSHEDDEEN in the year ot the H*gira 74%, OY 
of our vulgar era 1342. The history makes these 
159 p rinces to have reigned an astonishing length 
of time: but we have no number of years assie ned 
for the reign of any of the first ficty-three princes, 
nay, eiphtee ^n only of then.are at ell named : o2 the 
next E n princés, we find ane reigning 300 
years, and the others. on tne whole an incredible 
length of time. In such a case the satest rule is to 
take the last three dynasties as a guide, and these 
give us fifty-two princes in 504 years and some 
months, sa is not quite ten years to a reign, 
and that is às much 8s ought to be adinitted | among 
eastern dynasties where. oppression always pave 
the way for revolt, where the line of succession is 
not clearly defined; and where am oid uncle in most 
_ Cases supplants the infant nephew. On this suppo- 
sition of ten years for a relg n, OwnoundD and 
Kismew will be placed in the year before Manone 
MED $70, or before Cumis 248. “Now the Byah- 


piens taken to Cashmere by kusuup could not be: 


the Brahmen sect of pricsts; as thay cultivates the 
earth, and were the only inhabitants cf the country” 
but they must Wire Deen one of tae firechmas ná- 
"tions, -several of whom, o to JLINY, were 
dispersed over Inday and these again, I conjecture, 


are the | same w ith the Biamma of the R Ghans, SUP- 


: posed 
* Page 252 of this volume., 
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posed by them to. have been the first inhabitants of 
the earth *. That this must be the meaning of the 
history of Cashmere, seems plain: as we are told, 
Rajah Jenneun the forty-fifth prince, and who, ac- 
cording to my theory, must have lived about the 
year of Curist 902, “established in his reign the 
Brahmeny rites." His successor JeLowx, the most 
powertul of the princes of Cashmere, **tolevated the 
doctrine of Bowpu:” and in that delightful valley 
it was not till the reign of Nerxa, the fifty-ninth 
prince, A. D. 349, ‘thatthe Brahmens got the bet- 
ter of the followers of Bowbu, and burned down 
their temples. 

To such as have an opportunity, I would heg to 
recommend an enquiry into the religion of Nepal. 
in the account given of that country by father 
GIUSEPPET, it is stated, that there are in it two 
religions. The most ancient, professed by a sect 
. who call themselves Baryesu, and who, from sc- 
veral circumstances mentioned by the father, secm 
to be worshiupers of Bouppua. ‘The other religion, 
now the more common, is that of the DraAmens of 
iEindustan. 


“Iv Narhoara, the residence of the king of kings, 
or or Guserat, even after the Alahomu edan i inva- 
** sion in the eieventh century of our era, we find it 
‘mentioned tn Eprisr, that the people continued 
* to worshi up Lopna].” | 


ir thc conjectures of Sir WirLiau JoNES, rela- 
tive to the inscriptions found at d/ongheer, and on 
tac pillar at Buddal |, be well founded, then the go- 
verning power on the banks of the Ganges, as late 
as about tlie time of the birth of Curis, was of the 
sect of Bouppua. "ihe Brahmens indecd had then 
introduced themselves into Hindustan, and had ob- 
tinca lands, and even. the rank of prime minister 
tothe great Rajah: but they hag not persuaded him to 
change his religion; a change ieu when accom- 


1:39 plished, 


* Page $48 of this volume, + Asiatick Researches, IT, 309. 
i Renneuy’s Memoir, p.229. || Asiatidk Researches, I, 142, 
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plished, proved equally destructive to the prince, and. 
to the people. However idie and ridiculous the le-. 
gends and notions of the worshippers of BouppHa | 
may be, they have been in a great measure adopted. 
by the Brakmens, but with all their defects mon- 
struousiy aggravated: rajaas aud heroes are con- 
verted into gods, and impossibilitie es are heaped on 
improbabilities. zo useful science s the Brah- 
mens diffused among their followers; history they 
have totally abolished ; morelity ne hrve depressed 
to the utmost; and the dig gnity aad rower of the 
aitar they have erected on the ruins of tae: state, and 
the rights of thesubject. Even the laws attribute: to 

Alzwu, which, under the form in use among the 
Burmas, ave vot Ml suited for the purpose of añ unc 


lute. monarchy, under the hands cf the «hens 
have become the most abominable, and dez ae 
system of oppression, ever inventec by the craft of 


pesan ning men. 


Poa xe my short stay inthe Burria empire, a aware 
of the interesting rátüre of the enquiry, i OLA ted 
no Opportunity of making: myself acqua a mu 
the religious tenets of the Ráhàns : bat from avant 
of knowledge i in the janguage I should have ovtiin- 
ed a yery superficial view, had not Czptain SYTS 
civén me the use of three treatises, which he procured 
from VINCENTIUS SANGERMANO, 20 Ttelian pt i 
residing at Rangon. The first was a L Cosmegranay 
extracted by SA NGERMANO from various Berma 
writings. The second was e translation of a sn.all 
treatise, written by a late Zara Dno cr king '8 Conies- 
SOT, Wi th au intent: on of converting the Christians. 
The third was a translation of che bock of ordination, 
These three I hav eunited intoone connected account, 
translating them from the original Latin, 2 and inter- 
mixing them tlirouzhout with such obssrvations as . 
mv personal acquaintance with the subject, and ny 
reading, have enabled me to collect. 'I regret ex- 
ceedin; oly, that in my present situition I am tiot 
enabled to E ths last more numerous, as I have 

- ! E nately 
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hardly any access to books: and I have to solicit 
the indulgence of the learned for errors, which may 
have happened i in several of my quotations, as I have 
been sometimes obliged to rely on my memory. 


m~ 


& 


I BEGIN with a translation of the 


COSMOGRAPHIA BARMAN A. 


** Or the measures of magnitude, and time, com- 
monly used in the writings of the Burmas. 


“L Tar Burmas conceive, that there are five 
species of atoms. The first is a fluid invisible to 
men; but visible to those superior beings called 
Nat: a fluid which pervades and penetrates all 
bodies. The second species of atoms are those 
very minute particles, which are seen floating in 
the air, when through any opening the pusbeans 
enter a chamber.. The third species is that very 
subtile dust, which during the dry season, espe- 
cially in the months of February and March, is 
raised aloft by the feet of man or of cattle, or by 
the wheels of waggons. The fourth species con- 
sists of the grosser particles of the same dust, 

which on accouut of their weight donot fly through 
the air, butremain near the earth. The last and 
fifth species of atoms are those particles which 
fall to the ground, when letters are written with 
an iron style on palmira leaves: the manner of 
writing in use among these people. Now thirty- 
six of the first species of atoms make one. of the 
second, thirty- six of the second one of the third, 

and so forth. Seven of the fifth or last species are 
equal i in size to a louse of the human head, seven 
lice are. equal to one grain of rice, seven grains of. 
rice are equal to one inch, twelve inchcs to one 


‘palm, two palms to one chbit, seven cubits to 


one ta, twenty tato one usaba, eight usdba to 


““ one gaunt, four gaunt to one jusana. Thejuzana 
x contains six Burma leagues, and four ratoen. The 
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‘ four ratoen are equal to 400 ta, or:9,800 cub:ts*, 

“< Again, the Burma writings reckor twelve hairs 
a equal to one grain of rice, four grains of rice equal 
““to one finger, twelve fi: gers equal to one foot, 

“ and the commen stature. of a man is seven feet or 
““ four cubits,” Fo | . 


- 


"Tuzsi measurés, it is to be observed, are not in 
use among the Burmas: but have been intr oduced 
from India along with their books. 

-ec IF, The time in which the forefinger, when 
ES d back from the thumb, will recover its pro- 
,f'"per. position, is called charasi, which may be 
.*' translated.a second: ten charasi make one pian, 
‘“ six pian one bizana, or minute, eis bizane one 
** hour, sixty hours one day > thirty davs one month, 
ES twelve months oue year.’ 


SucH is the account of the Burma measurement 
of time given by the missionary: but it. is by na 
3mears complete. More accurate divisicns have taken 
place, m a great measure, I apprehend, owing ió 
the introduction of the Bralenens. The R&hans or 
priests of Gopama béing entirely prohibited from 
the study of astrology, and the people being much 
addicted to divination of all kinds, the Brahmens 
have taken advantage of their credul:ty, and all over 
fudia beyond the Ganges have established themselves 
in consicerable numbers. We are nct however to 
‘concelve, that they exi e any concern in the religion 
of these countries: they are merely employed about 
the courts, and in the houses of the great, as the 
Chatdeans were about the kings of Persia, as sooth- 

payers ard wise men. “These “Brahmos yearly com- 
pose 
0 

i: dts Eutyn league is 7,00€ cubits: accordingly the /zza«a con; 
tains 44,800 cubits, or is nearly tw elve miles: The yojana of Hin. 
ARMAS, ‘gecording to Sir Wiitiram Joxzs /Asiatick Researches, IV, 
157) 15 four and a half G. miles. According ta Mr. CHAMBERS 
^f Astatich Researches, 1, 155), it is from nine to twelye miles, 
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pose almanacs, of which 1 brought several from 
dinarapura. Before an audience is given on £0- 
lemn occasions, they perform incantations under 
the throne of the king, or of great men: they are 
consulted on all matters of importance, to deter- 
mine the fortunate hour or season in which these 
ought to be undertaken: they bestow on their pro- 
tectors, amulets, charms, and the like. By such 
means the Brakmens have rendered themselves of 
ercat importance in the Burma empire, and have 
procured many privileyes, confirmed even by the 
written law of the kingdom. ‘Their being mention- 
. ed in the Damathat, or code of laws commonly at- 
tributed to Menu, by no means however appcars to 
me a clear proof that the Brahmens were introduced 
inio the Burma kingdom as early as that code: for 
we are told in the preface, that although all the 
laws are commonly attributed to Mzwv, yet that 
manv alterations and additions have been made by 
different princes according to the exigencies’of the 
times. Jor this and other reasons I am inclined to 
think that the introduction of the Grahmens into 
the Burma kingdom is a very recent event. Ispoke 
with none of them who had not himself come from 
Cussay or Arakan, or who was not the first in de- 
scent from such as had come fram those countries: 
and they all either were, or affected to be, very ie- 
porant ofthe country. Besides, these laws of Mr vv 
were introduced from Ceylon, ‘a-country of which 
the indigenous In! habitants never have adopted the. 
religion of the Brebmens. 


Tur Burmas, in whatever manner they may have 
cbtained it, have the knowledge of a “solar year, 
consisting of 365 days, and commencing cu the 
18th of z/pril. Like most nations they also use a 
week of seven days, named after the planets. 
punday Za-nayn-ga-nue, Monglay Ta-nayn-la, Vues- 
slay Ayn-24, Wednesday Boud-dha-hu, Thurs: ry 
Kia-sa-ba-da, Friday Zhouk-kia, Saturday Tha-ne. 


Tay 
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| Tie common year, however, of the Burmas is 
lunar ; and by this year are regulated their holidays 
and festivals. Ft is composed cf zwelve months; 
which alternately consist of thirty and twenty- nine 
days, as follows ;' 


i 


: Of 30 days. 1 Ta-zo0, 3 Nacini laung, 5 Wagooun, 7 Sa-dees-giu 9N arto. 11 T'a-bn-dua, . 
Of 29 days. 2 2, Kassoun. y PV 2=g00 ó V a-da-lay. 8 T. &-zuumpgen. XO Pya-zo, 12 Ta-boun, ' 


bo. 


Turs being eleven days shorter than their solar. 
year, in order to make the beginning of Ta-goo co- 
incide with our 18th of 4pril, the first day of their 
solar year, the Burmas every third year add an in- 
tercallary moon. This seems to have been the ex- 
tent of chronological science in Hindustan, during 

the prevalence of the doctrine of Bouppua, as the 
Rahans wil go no farther. But ic was-soon disco- 
-vered by the Br alunens; that this contrivance would 
not make the commencements of the lunar and solar 
years coincide. They therefore wish “rom timé to 
time to-introduce otherintercallarv mcons, in order 
to make the’ festivals occur at the p. oper season. 
The present king, who is said to be a studious and 
intelligent prince, was convinced of the propriety 
of the Brahmens advice, and persuaded the Rakang 
of the capital to add an intercallary moon during 
the year we were there. -He had aot however the 
same success in the more distant provinces; for al- 
though very strong measures were taken at Rangoun, 
such as: ordering thé people for ‘some days not to 
supply the Rahans with provisions, vet in the end 
the obstinacy of the clergy prevailsd, and they ce- ` 
lebrated a great festival a month earlicr at Rangoun, 
than was done at -Amarapura. To this obstinacy. 
the Rahans were probably in a greet measure insti- 
gated by a jealousy, which they y net without reason 
entertain against such dangerous intruders as the 
Brahmens ; "and they were encouraged to persist by 
the ignorance of those about the king. Of this i 10° 
norance his majesty was very sensi le, and was ex- 
tremély desirous of procuring from Bengal some 
learned Brañmens and proper books. None of those 
I saw 


^ 
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Í saw in the empire could read Sanserit, and all 
i 
their books were in the common dialect of Bengal. 


HE lst of October. 1795, was at Amarapura 
Kiisabada the 19th of Sadeengiut, in the year of the 
Burma era 1157; so that the reckoning, at that 
place at least, agrced very well with the solar year: 
but I observed that the Burmas m general, if not 
always, antedated by one day the four phases of the 
moon, which are their common holidays. I did not 
however learn, whether this proceeded from their 
being unable to ascertain the true time of the change 
of the moon, or if it was only an occasional circum- 
stance, arising from some farther contrivance used 
to bring the solar and lunar years to coincide. In 
the common reckoning of time the Burmas divide 
the moon into two parts, the light and the dark 
moon: the first containing the days during which 
the moon is on the increase, and the second, those 
in which she is in the wane. Thus for instance, 
the 14th of Sadeengiut is called the 14th of the hehe 
moon Sadeengiut : "but the 16th is called the Ist of 
the dark moon Sadeengiut. 


WHENCE the Burmas date their ra I could not 
from them learn. Joannes Moses, dkunwun or 
collector of the land tax for the province of Pegu, 
the most inteligent man with whom we conversed, 
did not seem to know. le said that whenever the 
king thougnt the years of the æra too many, lie 
crunged it. The tact however, 1 believe, is, that 
ihi commencing in our year 638 1s that used 
bv theastronomers of Siam, and from them, as a 
more polished nation, it has passed to the Burmas, 
whose pride hinc lered them from acknow ledging the 

pu TS 
{lavine mentioned the fondness of these people 
for divination, 1 think no place will suit better than 
ibis to introduce what I observed among them on 
that 


* Loubere du Royaume de Siam H. 102, 
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that subject ; for they consider it as the most useful 
and noble of sciences. We are not however to be- 
lieve, that it is always used from i ignorance. Lam 
. persuaded, that, like theaugurs among the Romans, 
the Brahmens are often called upcn for political pur- 
poses. When pressed to dispatch business, which 
the government wish to defer, the easiest way .of 
procuring delay is for the Brahmen to mention a 
distant day as the favourable time: or when ir. -sult- 
ed by a nation of whom they are afraid, the minds 
of the people can easily be quicted, by a distant 
‘time being found propitious for revenge. Although 
d am convinced that political advantage i isthus taken 
of the art, yet there can be no doubt, but that the 
ercater part, even of the best informzd among the 
people, are firmly persuaded of its existence. 
No person will commence the brilding of a house, 
a journey, or the most triflmg undertaking, with- 
out consulting some man of " skill to find a fortunate 
day or hour. - Friday is a most unlucky day, on 
which no business must be commenced. I saw se- 
veral men of some rank, who had got from the king 
smali boxes of theriac, or of something like it, and 
Which they pretended would render them invulner- 
able. I was often asked for medicines, that would 
render the body impenetrable to a swcrd or musket 
ball, and on answering that I knew o7 none such, 
my medical skill was held ia very low estimation. 
indeed every Burma doctor has at the end of his 
book some charms, and what are called magical 
squates of figures, which he copies, and vives to 
be worn by his patients. And although these 
squares are all of uneven numbers, anc consequent- 
ly of the easiest construction, wet the ignorant 
multitude repose great confidence in their virtue. 
Some men whom we saw, had small bits of gold or . 
jewels introduced under the skin of tacir arms, in 
order to render — € invulacrabie: and the 
‘tatociig onthe legs and thighs of the Burma men 
they Hot only think ornamental, tut a preservative 
against the bite of snakes, Almost every man of 
| : ^ = any 
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anv education pretends to a skill in cheiromancy, 
or the foretclling of a person's fortune by looking 
at the palms of his hands. Prophecies and dreams 
are also in great creditamong the Burmas, as among 
all rude and ignorant nations. We were informed 
that a prophecy having lately been current, forc- 
telling that Pegu would again be the seat of go- 
vernment, the king was thrown into considerable 
anxiety, and thinking to elude the prophecy, had 
sent orders to the Myoore un (or governor of the 
province) of Haynthaiade, to remove the seat of 
his government from Rangoun to Peru then in 
rums. The late Afyeowun was so attached to o 
goun, that he always found some excuse for delay- 
ing the execution of the order : but while we were 
in the Burma "e his successor was busily em- 
ployed in rebuilding Pegu, and having made con- 
sicerable progress, had taken up his residence in 
that city. Nor did he appear to be more exempt 
from such credulity than his master. We were told, 
when at Pega, that he was often employed in search 
of a hidden treasure, in consequence of some di- 
rections he had received in a dream: and, that he 
often went into the woods to look for a temple, 
which, it was alleged, had the power of rendering 
itself visible or invisible. All good people are in 
consternation on account of certain robbers, who 
by a power in magic are supposed able, to changc 
themselves into tigers, or other wild beasts, anc 
thus without a danger of detection can commit 
their nocturnal spoils. The grand art of astrology, 
however, seems to be chiefly practised, and under- 
stood by the Brahmens. Yet, while at drammattcaa 
or Pougan, I procured a treatise on this subject 
written in the Burma language: which, with ali the 
other manuscripts I brought f from the country, are 
now in the po con of Sir Joun Murray, et 
wzose request I made the gollection. However 
great the p of the Brahkmens in astrology 
may be, I was informed by my friend the Mission- 
ary, that they wete very ignorant im astronomy. 
Although they sometimes attempt to calculate 
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cumference some declivity. This earth Is en- 
** tirely surrounded by a chain of very lofty moun- 
“tams called Zetchiavala.* From the surface of 
** the sea these hills extend each way, up and down, 
** 88,000 zuzana. The diameter of this earth is 
** 1,203,400 juzana ; its circumference is three times 
“its diameter; and its thickness 240,000 Juzana. 
‘< The half of this depth is dust. The remaining and 
** lower half consists of a compact rock, which is 
- ** named Sila Pathaoy. ‘This immense body of dust 
and rock is supported by a double thickness of 


“water, and that again by twice its thickness of 
‘fair; below which the Burmas suppose to be a va- 
cc 


uum. Besides this carth of ours, it is imagined 
** that there are of the same form 10,100,000 others, 
which mutually touch in three points, forming 
between them a similar number of equilateral 
spaces, which on account of the sun's rays not 
reaching them, are filled with water intensely cold. 
“The depth of these 10,100,000 triangular spaces 
‘1s 84,000 juzgana, and cach of their sides is 3,000 
“ juana in lengthT. 


“TY. Ix the middle of the most elevated part of 
“our earth, the Burma writings place Afienmo, the 
“largest of all mountains}. It is elevated above 

"pns 


* Tur Drabmess, in place of the mountain Zetchiawala, suppose - 
tLe word to be surrounded by an immense serpent, which they name 
anda oy Vasughi. Paulini a. s. BanrHotom zo Muse: Borgiant 
C Codices mss: allusiratí Rome 1798. page 911. 

+ Turs skews the very crude notions of geometry which must have 
prevailed in Hisdustan, when this doctrine was invented, 

T Mime is, Y believe, a Burma word, signifying the mountain of 
vision. It seems to be the same with the Mern Parevada of the 
Beabmeaz, which are perhaps Sanferit or Pali words of the same 
raezning. ‘Phe ingenious etymologise PauLixus (Mus. org. pag: 281 
el seg, ef passim ubique), in his cescription cf 2 Sgure or the VAs det 
cosmography, has made wonderful confusion by- supposing that the 
ivaginary Meru or Mienmo is the same wRh the snowy ¿esca ante or 
F maleb, which actually exists. In fact, the cosmographical tavie of 
T bibet will be found a rude attempt to delineate the general cosmogsa- 
phy here delivered, except that it represents Miezm2, with the serca 
iurrounding chains of hills, and the intervening Sita, as 31.03, 
whereas they are by the Rabanus described as being Clio sta"; 


* 
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** the surface of the sea 84,000 juzaña, and descends 
-.** as much below. If we take a large cask, and im« 
:“ merse one half'of it under watez, with one of the 
** ends;uppermost, we Shall hava, an exact repre- 
‘sentation of the figure, situation, ‘and position of 
£6. Bfienmo. The diameter of the superior pane sure 
e face of this mountain is 48,000 juzana., This im? 
** mense bulk is supported on, three feet,, which are 
f*tbree cazbuncles; each 3,000. juscra high, and 
* whieh are connected to Sila Pathacy. The 
** eastern fice of Mienmo is silver, the western glass; 
'“ the northern gold, and-the southern face is pale- | 
* coloured carbunele, . Seven. chains of hills, like 
“so many belts, every. where surround the king. of 
|. *f mountains Mienmo ; and in the intervals between 
'** these chains are seven rivers called Sida*, because 
“ their white waters,ane.limpid like: crystal, and. un» 
t able from. their. lightness to: support evea the 
£f smallest feather. The height. of Chess hi ‘lls, ! AE | 
** the width and depth of these rivers. : decrease, as 
E ‘they are moré distant from. Migin:o, and that in a 
<“ duplicate proportion: thus the first. range o: hills 
“ which is called Jugando, is in, height 84,000. Jer- 
“sana; aud the first great Sida or river, which 
.** runs between AZienmo- rand Jugando, 13 ol the same 
width ard depth: the second- chein of hills is 
49,000 juzana high; and the.se:ond .Sida of equal 
E width and depth :. and thus the. others, diminish 
‘in a.sim ilar proportion.” "T EE v 
- «TII. OPPOSITE to. de four cardinal parts of 
/'€ Mienmo, are placed. in the middle of. the ocean, 
** four great islands, t he habitations of men, and of 
E other an mals,- "Mie eastern isand named ‘Piop- 
E pavideha, is shaped, like the moon in her quar ters, 
‘ond is in circumference 21,000 JN zana. The 
“ western island, which is like the fall mocn, is 
“named Amaragoga, anu has:a similar circum- 
UN dtes 5 | ** ference, 


* Sida ia the dialect of Arckaz is applied to -he sea, which the 
Burmas name Pan-tay: but 1 imagine that sea.woald be a mate pro- 
per interpretation of Sida, than the word river uled by the missionary. 
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renee, Unchegi u, the northern island, is square, 


“ane its circumference is 24,000 juzara. Finally, 

.I PM £A. - e : 1 1 i whi 2r 
** "he southern island, which we inhabit, and which 
ec 


s called Zabudibe, is shaped like a trapezium, 


“amd is 30,000 juzana in circumference. These 
"ames arc taken from certain great trees, which 
** Are the sacred insignia of each particulas leni: 
ji thus, becausethe sacred tree of the southern island 
¢ 


is Zahu, the island is named Zabudiba, or the 
sland of the trec Zabu; dida, in the Pali language, 
‘ sionifying island *." 

“TV. Besipes these four large islands, the Burma 
writings allow 2000 of asmaller size, 500 helong- 
ing to each of the larger ones. All these small 
islands are of the same shape with that on which 
they depend. Except these, the Burmas admit oz 
nothing but a vast and impassable ocean. “hey 
also say, that the four different faces of J%icnine 
communicate their respective colours, not only to 
* the scas lying opposite to them, but also to the 
islands and their imbabitants. Thus, because the 
castern face of ALienmo is silver, the eastern island 
and its inhabitants, its trees and rivers, with all the 
eastern sea as far as mount Zelchiavala, arc white 
* ilke milk. In a similar manner, the glass face on 
¿ho west side of zenmo communicates 2 grecn co- 
Jourtothe great western island, and tothe ¿C0smal: 
islands by which it is surrounded, and also to all 
that part of the ocean which lies to the west of 
JMienmo. They speak in a similar manner of the 
two other parts; the northern and the souchern : 
Voi. VI. M iiis 


* "This tree gaby ts entirely the creature of fancy, there being no 
:p.ies of plant so cailed: but I observed that a kind cf respect was 
1 1 > X ye » * "x a 
pa d by ibe Burmas to the Bó-abé bays or Ficus religiosa. irom the 


cinracters with waica this name is written G) au itis evident. 
f) 


bya Pel: or Saurerit word, and the reverence paid to it has been intro- 
duced from Lindustan. Itis said that8Souama rested himself by 
lesning on it, at a time when he had beengmuch fatigued. The ar. 
tention paid to the tree seems therefore chiefly given, from its being 
co sidered as a relic of tLe Gop ; but docs noi sppuar to Le cuicemed 
cf anat imrottance in doe celipicus code, zs it la not wes duct ac 
to aunty CT religious datiles which we gue anes gece. AL, 


v 
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.** and on this account the great occan is divided 


"x«t 


into four seas; thé white, the greca, the yellow, 
and the brown. B 

«€ V, Tue Burmas do not suppcse the ocean to be 
every where of the same depth. ‘The sea, lying 
between each of the large islancs ard its depend- 
ing smali ones, has little depth, and is so’ smooth 
as to be passable with convenience ir ships: but 
the acas inter poscd between the great islands; and 
also those which lie on one hanc. between Mienmo 
and the great islands, and on the ctlicr, between 
them and Zezchiae ala, have the.enermous depth of 
84,000 ee sant. in these: scas.the w avcs rise to the 
height ot sixty or seventy juzana; im them there 
are “Frequent and dreadful w hirlpools; capakle of 
swallowing un the largest ships; and monstrous 
and enormous fishes, “500. nay evéa a 1000 ju- 
. sana iw length. W hen these fishes simply move, 
they cause the watér as jt- were co boil: but when 
they leap up with their whole bodies, they -raise 
tempests extending from 500 to 300 jasana. These 
seas are therefore inàccessiblé to ships*. Itis 
related .in the Burma writings, tha: a Kula / Eu- 
ropean ) ship, having ventured to penetrate.into 
them, had been’ swallowed up: and hence it-is 
concluded, that.there. can be.no communication 
between the fourgreatislands. The Burmasthere- 


et 


ee 


. “* fore suppose, that the ships whick arrive from 


Europe, in their kingdom, come. irom some of 
the small islands belonging to the. ereat isle Za- 


=“ budiba: and thence the “Europeans cre commonly 


` ec 


called the inhabitants-of the small is:ands.” Al- 


l thoùgh religion and 1 ignorauce induced the Bur mas, 
on their first. acquaintance with Europeans, to: form 


such mean opinions of them ; yet better information , 
. has corrected their error, and I always at Amarcpura 
. heard Britain mentioned by the name ct Pi gee-8ye, 
or the great kingdom. 


d OB 


5 Tn the Cosmogonta Indico-Tibetana, given us Ly PAULINUS, We 
havea rude 1 eleanor ot a skip passicg between Zahidiva and. onè of 


- its dependent smell islands, in order, I suppos2, to shew the interven- 
"ing part of the sea toe navigable. I wonder chat the vigilance of 


the gocd father did not discover it tobe Noan's ark, 
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OF BEINGS LIVING IN THE UNIVERSE, OF 


ta 
Tx 


THEIR HAPPINESS AND MISERY, AND 
Or THE DURATION OF THEIR LIVES. 


'"* VI. Tae Burma writings divide all living 
beings into three kinds: Ist, Chama, or gener at- 
ing beings ; 2d, Rupa; or beings which are mate- 
rial, but do not generate; and 3d, Arupa, or 
immaterial beings : OT spirits. These three kinds 
arc again subdivided into thirty-one species, each 
of which has its proper bon or habitation. The 
first kind, or-the Chama, contains eleven species, 
bon, or states of existence: seven of which are 
states of happiness, and ‘four of misery, which 
last are called 4pé. The first state of happy ex- 


‘ iscence contains‘ment the other six happy states 
‘ are composed of Nat, or superior beings. The 


four 4pé are infernal states, in which beings are 
punished for former crimes. The second kind of 
beings, the Rupa; have sixteen bon or habitations : 
and four belong to the Arupa, or beings desti- 
tutc of bodv. We 

‘VII, Berones I proceed to give a topographi- 
cal description of these habitations, with an ac- 
count of the beings which they contain, it will 
be necessary to explain:some collateral circum- 
stances, 

"o Is¢, Iris well known that the Burma writings 
admit of transmigration; but the notions con- 
tained in them on this subject differ from those 
commonly received ; for it 1s, the usual opinion, 


* that the souls; which animate bodies, after the 


death of these bodies pass into others: On the 
contraty, the Burma writings alledge, that in 
death, whether of man, beast, or of any living 
being, (for they believe all living beings to pos- 
sess souls ,) the soul perishes with the body, and 
they alle dee, that after tÉis dissolution, out of 
the same matal, anothe\ being arises, which, 
according to the good or bad actions of thé former 
life, becomes either a man or an animal, or a Vaz, 
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¿ora Rupa, &c.. And they further alledge, ‘that 
& bem gs are continually rev olving i 1n thése chai gcs, 
** for the daration .of one or more v érlds, until 
te they have oerformed such actions as entitle tliem 
‘t to Nieban. the most perfect, of; all states, con- 
<< sisting in a kind of annihilation, in which beings 
** are free from change, misery, death, sickness, 
<£ or old age.” l l 
-FOR a further account of. Niebar the reader may 
Consul the treatise of the Zarado afterwards. trans- 
lated. „Annihilation used in the text by my. friend, 
and.in general by the missionaries, when treating 
on: this subject, is:à very inaccurate term. ~ N ieban 
implies:the being exempted from all the miseries in- 
cident, to huraanity, but.,by no means znnihilation. 
Neither does Nieban imply: absorption into the di- 
vine.essences.a doctrine common I believe to.Pr Avo 
and the-Brahméns, and, probably. berrowed from the 
Aagi. The sect of Gopama esteem: the, opinion 
of a divine being, who created the universe, to be 
highly. impious. It might be supposed, , that- ‘his 
doctrine of: transmigration would, among the wor- 
shippers of. GoDAMA; prevent the belief in ghosts 
orep pan nons of the dead, but L found this. no: to 
be the case. -. The-death of some persons belonging 
to the Chinefe embassy, who were lodged. near .us 
during our stay at Amarapura, produced g creat con- 
sternation among all the women and chi idren in. the 
neighbourhocd ;- their ghosts being supposed. more 
aE] YL tO be oe: than those of the. — es. 


e 


| E “è odlu, "Tux Burma writings dor not conceive dre 
b world, bùt an” infinite: nümbér, one constantly 
is succeddinig ‘ariother ;-so ‘that’ "when one is lde- 
a stroyed, another of the same form and strüczüre 
“arises, ‘according toa Gertain general law, Which 
wi they cal! dammada; and whieh 1 thay be interpreted 
ib fate, NV hith wasfthe first World; and which will 
E be the last; thcy-do not pretend to know : nay 
ia they say, that. even Gopama did not obtain this 
A 004 = ** knowledge. 
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“ knowledge. Henée however several of the Burma 
‘* doctors conclude, that these worlds never, had a 
di * beginning, and never will have an end: that is 
‘to say, t that the successive destructious and re- 
productions of the world, resemble a great wheel, 
“in which we can point out neither beginning nor 
"hend." 
“ VIII. Berors we treat of the duration of 
** life attributed to the above-mentioned beings, it 
“will be necessary to give some idea of the woncer- 
de ful duration whicli the Burma writings assign to 
“one world.:- They say that the age of the men 
“inhabiting this southern. island has not always 
‘< * been the same with what itis at present, and that 
‘at will’not continue tobe the.same: but that it 
‘is lerigthened or sliortened according to the gene- 
«cnl merit'or demerit of mens’ actions. The life of 
“the first man, or of the first inhabitants of Zabu- 
“diba, extended to orie Assenchii. Now the Assen- 
-t chii is an infinite number of years, of which to 
“* give an idea, the Burma doctors say, that if for 
<< three years it should rain incessantly over the 
*' whole surface of this earth, which is 1,903,400 
€ uzana in diameter, the number of drops of rait 
-< fallingin suchr a space and time, although far ex- 
di ceeding human conception, would only "equal the 
-* number of years contained im one dssenchi. Af- 
““ ter these first inhabitants, their children and grand- 
* children had gradually ‘and successively shorter 
** lives, in proportion as they became less virtuous ; 
** and this gradual decrease continued till men came 
¿+ to live ten years only, the duration of the lifeof men 
‘in their greatest state of wickedness. The children 
‘of these, considering- the cause of their parents 
‘© short life, and dedicating themselves more to the 
“* practice of virtue, , became worthy of living twenty 
me ‘< years. Afterwards their children and. erand- 
children, creasing eradudlly i in the performance 
“of good works, had their INes protracted to 30, 
ii “AD; 80,. 100, 1,000, 10,000 years, and finally 
came to hy c one "Assenchii. Now this successive 
E a M3 - ** decrement 
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“decrement in the duration of the life o? man from 
"^ one Assenchit to ten years, followed by an ins 
* crease from ten years.to one Assenchii, must take 

‘t place sixty-fouy times after the. repreduction of à 
** warld, before that world will be, again destroved. 
“In the present world cleven of these changes lave 
‘f taken place, nor will it be destroyed. till it has 
“passed through fifty-three. more changes. ‘The 
“time in which one of these successive decrements 
ce and augmentations of ages take place, .18 called 
“A ndrakat ; sixty-four Andr akat make-one Assen= 
** chiekat; four Assenchiekat make one Afahakat.” 
“IX. Ler-us now consider the happiness. and 
** misery of the different living beings; and the bon 
““ or habitations which they posiess. - We: shall 
E ‘< begin with the happy beings, and first of all with 
‘ man, the first happy species of these. beings called 
hama”. 
. t THe diameter of this, southern eodd is 10, 000 
“ jusana - JE we substract 3,000 suzaña of woods 
Cand desarts, ; «and 4,000 of water, which occupy 
‘ the surface of this island, there vill remain 3, 000 
€ guzana;, the diameter of tlie bon 2t habitation - of 
“men. The duration of the life, which men at 
** present enjoy, is reckoned somewhat long, when 
tí it extends to eighty years. Amongst us some, are 
‘rich, others poor; some learned: anc of a quick 
** understanding, others ignorant and stepid ; some 
** are oppressed with grief and cares, others free from 
** anxjcty and fear pass their lives in tranquillity and 
s happiness; some are low and held in reproach, 
** others. are, honoured and raised to the rank of 
“princes; .or.of officers; some are ceformed, others 
** are beautiful; and finally, some die soon, while 
** otliers enjoy long life... 'Phese different. conditions 
“and states among v men are bestowed oa them ‘by 
Es © Gopama, according to the merit o; demerit of 
** the actions mag qe by them in a former life: 
* but.of this we sh: pem have occasion to 
** treat more. at leng Es 
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“XX. Ler us now consider the opinions oí the 
Burmas concerning the inhabitants, or men of 
** the other three great islands.’ : The life of the in- 
habitants of Pioppavideha, - and: Amarugoga, is 
not liable, like ours, to increase and diminution ; 
‘but always lasts for500 years. The form of their 
countenances resembles, res spectively, that of the 
islands they inhabit; that of the eastern islanders 
being like the moon -in her. quarter, and that of 
the western round like a fullmoon: T hese islanders 
also differ fróm usin their stature; those of Piop- 
pacideha being nine cubits hich, and .those of 
Amaragoga being six. In their manners agri- 
culture; commerce, ¿nd arts, these islanders re- 
“semble us of. Zabudiba, Each of the four great 
islands has lts peculiar sacred tree, which being 
produced at the beginning of the world of its own 
*f accord, and by the power of fate, will continue 
as long as the world itself. The height of these 
trees is said to be 100 jusana, and the branches 
** extend in a circle on every side'to the distance of 
fifty Juzna ; so that the whole circuit of cach tree 
Is 300 jüzana, and the trunk is eighteen Juzana 
in circumference 
“XI: Tus. inh td ‘the northern islaad 
differ totally from thosc of the others: for they 
ncither practisc agviculture, commerce, nor any 
‘ other profession. "There grows in their island a 
tree called Padeza-bayn, on which; in place of 
fruit, háng precious garments of every kind: so 
that from these trees the inhabitants are supplied 
with all manner of cloathing. -Neither have the 
inhabitants of (/nehegru any need. to cultivate tlie 
** ground; as the same Padesa-bayn produces a cer- 
«Tain excellent kind of rice, which has no husk. 
“Some of this rice," when the natives are hungry, 
** they put on a certain kind of stone called Zotrassa, 
‘ which immediately of itselfqémits fire, and dressés 
** the rice: and as soon as th Mis done, the'fire dies 
“away. Whilst these people fre eating their rice, 
^f various meats of the most ek quisite flavour, ac- 
soon ae qe M cording 
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I ‘cor TA to the-particular“tasté cfeach persori, ap- 
“pear | on the“ledves and: branches of the Padesas 
«dfi ry. ^ "Ehis food^1s ‘of such 4 rature; substance, 


PES 


and eget egret oe what 1 15 i spa fo*. one 


£e ‘seven p W n the ‘past i I$ i 'Bnished;: he re- 
5 mars of their own B Se F ‘rom: ‘such 
enakem ¿"nor have e they ay inicónvenienco ft om 
* old age; - but-livé-for-à thoisad years happy and ` 

© tranquil: -n continual vigour,” always in their per- 
«e sons Yésedtibling yoütlis of cighteen-years. 

ee tréifner ny which ! ‘these: islancers contract 
‘f marriage, "is ‘remarkable.’ Women there: are not 
IL subject tothe common sex tal infirmit.es, anc; bear 
** their children without any pain. Wnen their time 
comes; they bring forth theiz children ia thestreets, 
** and there leavé thet.: The children, though. thus 
+ forsaken- by: their sparénts, -dó not die: ‘for the 
s passengers: put thé extremitiés'of their fingers into 
** the mouths Of the infants; who from thence suck 
“a most'exquisitó. Hectarcous liquor; by- which they 
«© are refreshed aiid ‘nourished fG seven days; in 

“which timé they 1 xecome full: zrowr.. : No’ one 
<e then "Enews^his-ówn relations; "ot only:for the 
«above-mentioned reason; but’ àlso because all the 
*iphabitart3'of thé rortli erhislaad are of the same 


"SER fori and'coólour.; Whenever therefore a mar and 


"ERES woman "tr úck eit ‘Mutda_love wish to-contract 


Lu marriage, they vetite vnde: the shade of a-certain 


** most agreeable ‘kind of a tree. ' If they be not 
nearly" TE àtéd, ‘this tfée-beridé down its branches 
“and leaves eovering then arith: Y delightful Dower, 
ft whére they. Consiimifiate- thei’ mártagé: hut if 
Z they be'v &ry;nearly' 'related, the tree: ‘dither bends 
“down its: branches “port leaves: ‘aid they then 
b Knowing! their. eons hguinity immediztely-akstain 
C front ‘any: fdrthén convection.” *"Fhese islanders 







“e dre nota nórodly dfor they neverperférnt the con- 


p Jugal d more than “ten! -tinies c: — abstain 
NN A p i i “« from 
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“from theni during their whole lives; and many, 
‘after having perfor med them,six or seven times, 
** become, as dfi it were, perfect men and holy,. who 
** have overcome all their passions, and all the de- 


(f 


sires of their minds. For these reasons in this 


«island io one weeps, no one grieves at.the death 
** of another: but as soon asa person dies, the body 
** js deposited in a certain place, where very large 
** birds, destined by. fate for-that purpose, carry it 


away to another part of the island, and there dc- 
vour it, Although these islanders. are thirteen 
cubits high, they are very handsome, especially the 


* women, “who. excel, in softness, suppleness, and 


elegance-of limbs. - They. are.of a golden colour, 


‘ of which, as we have said, the. whole island parti- 
 cipates, from its being opposite to.the. golden side 
‘of AMdienmo. 


**'Turs northern island, besides, is sot all others 
the most agrecable. In it there is neither hot, 


‘nor cold, nor rainy season, nor is there any in- 
‘temperance in the air. It contains no ferocious 
‘beasts, no serpents, nor poisonous insects, that 
‘infest the lifeof man. Its happy inhabitants re- 


quire no houses, but live theit whole lives safe 


‘and tranquil in the open air, . Every where it 


* abounds with the most beautiful trees, of a golden 


colour, from whence hang, in profusion and va- 
riety, the most delicious fr uits, and the sweetest 


* scented flowers. The same trees pour forth most 


(i 


shining gums, which serve the natives for per- 


‘fumed oiucmenfs. The whole island flows with 


streams of sandal-wood water, in which the na- 
LIVES = and swim. But although these northern 
islanders thus excel the others in t happiness; they 


are inferior to those of the south jn courtesy, pru- 


'* dence; and cunning.’ . Cunning among all the 


worshippers of Boubnita is esteemed a oreat virtue ; 


ind I much suspect, from the ractise, t hat the doc- 


trine of the simple Pandits, 
pleascd to call them,- has not 1 
improve e the morals of their Hi 


s Sir W, Jones is 
this point tended to 
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** XIL Tue northern, eastern; cod western- ` 
* islanders, after death, .:ào not pass into the supe- 
** rior habitations of the a£, nor into the ihferior 
** of the Ape or damned, as do the innabitants of 
our southern islaird Zabudiba; but are constantly 
born anew, inkabitants of the sameislund to whieh’ 
< they former ly belonged. Ana although this in 
“some respects’ be desirable, especially to the inha- 
** bitantsof the northern island: yet; whoever is en- 
dowed with reason and judgment, sav the Buriña 

doctors, would not wish to become' an inhabitànt 
‘fof the northern, - in preference to tae’ southern 
** island :- for it is in this last only that a person, by 
the merit of his good actions, cen raise himself to 
"the superior habitations of the Naf, or to that 
** most perfect of all-states called Nicban. Hence 
it is that, in the Burma scriptures, this souther n 
** island is call ed the Ford of Niebar.? S 
XUL ArrER mankind, coms the six ranks of 
Nat or genii, and: their habitaticns, which are 
< called:—1. Zadumaharit, 9. Tuvateinza, 3. Juma, 
** &. Dussida, 5. Neinmanerati, 6. Pareneimmata- 
** vassanti™; besides these there are the Rupa and 
** Arupa. ‘The bón or habitations of the Vai are 
e thus disposed ; in ‘the plané cornmencing at the 
t summit of Jugando, and thus extending from the' 
'** middle of Afienmo to the mountains Zoichiavala 
** which surround this earth, is the habitation of the 
*€ first rank of Naf called Zadumahariz. To this 

“rank belong the sun, moon, planets, aud stars, - 
“which, accor ding to the Burma writings, are the 
“< palaces of. certain Nat called Za: Tanakarit Be- 
** ginning at the summit of Mienme, and extending 
‘< from thence: in'a plane to Zetchitvala, is the ha- 
** bitation of" the second rank of Ma? zciled Teva- 
t: tensa. Forty-two thousand jasanu above the 
“T, avateinsa, isthehabitaion of the Jama-andabpve 
** that, always at the same distance of 49,000 jusana 
d * from cach. other, E e the habitations of the otlier 
Pp x s ‘¢ three 
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A ít moral. Pot 
* Tur Branmens, into tlese six bado sof the Na, ', have introd iced 
ther Gods with their fames, See PauLixi Mus, Bare. page 263 
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“three ranks of Nat. All these habitations are 
“parallel planes extending to the perpendicular of 
* Zetrhiavcala. Above the bons of the Nat are those 
“of the stxteen Rupa, which are thus disposcd :— 
'* Five. hundred and fifty-eight thousand jusans 
** above the highest habitation of the Vat, are three 
habitations of Lupa, lying in the same planc, 131 
the form of an equilater al triangle; each habits- 
tion being distant from the others 558,000 gesang: 
the Rupa, that dwell here, are catled the first 
“Zian. At the same perpendicular distance of 
558,000 juzana, are three other habitations of 
Lupa, m the same form and disposition; aud the 
Lupa which occupy them, are called. the second 
“ Zian. Ina like manner, 533,000 juzaña above 
‘these, lie three other habitations, whose inhabi- 
‘tents are called the third Zien. Above these also 
** 558,000 juzana, lie, in the same plane, the two bon 
** o" the fourth Zian. The other five bon of the Rupa, 
“are placed one above -another, at the mutual 
distance of 558,000 juvana. And also, one ebove 
‘the other, and at the same distance, are disposed 
the four habitations of Arupa, or incorporeal be- 
“ines. Such is the distance from the highest 
dwellings of these Arupa tothis our earth, say the 
* Purma doctors, thatarock thrown from it would 
teke four years to reach the ground: but I doubt, 
€ sevs the missionary, if this be conformable to our 
e observations on accelerated motion.” 

“XIV. Ler us next relate the happiness, and 
** Jeneth of life, of the first kind of Mar called Za- 
«c dumaharit. Thee government of this habitation is 
d'vided among four kings, or princes of the geni. 
Lhe capital city of the first is situated to the cast 
‘ol AZienmo, on the summit of Jugando. Ytextends, 
in lenethand breadth, 1,000 juzana. When we 
“sneak of the capital of the Nat Tavateinsa, we 
shall have an op a of describing the gates, 
ways, and other things bel&nging to this superb 
** city; as they are the same in oth. The palace of 
f* this king extends twenty-fivdljuzana in every di- 

rection, 
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Top ““rection, ^ all its'pillars, walls, ánd beams, dre 


‘of silver. "The capital of the second king of thesc 


€ Naé is zo the nórthr of Mienma; thet of the: third 
**to'the west; ‘and that of the fourth to the south. 


"Alb theee-cities' have the same shape and side with 


** the fiist:? "In the whole of this’ habitation gr OWS 


€ tlie? Padeza- bar ayh”; on which, in*flacé, of fruit, 
'* hang precious garments, tae most exquisite y iands, 
ie “ànd “whateve er camafferd celight t to the’ Nat, either 
‘in ornament or’ ih feasting. Every where in it 
“are to be seen running stri cams; axes ‘and the most 
‘< pléasens gardens. : Ón the whole} this habitation 
^is filled ‘with delights’ "These War live 500 of 


^ their „years, whichare equal: tc 9,000,000 of ours ; 


< fheirstituré is half a jusana? ln this habitation, 


CS well as In ‘those. ‘of the supécrior Nat, are nales 
Cond’ females, "who perform. matrimonial dutics i in 
‘ thé sime manner as mankind; and here itis to 
e be ol bserved, thàt the: beings of the super rar habi- 


*'tations are not- okie. at'the b: 'easts of their 


^ mothers, as lia pelis, oncearth, but are born pêr- 
en tect, as if they werc fiftcen years ole. "phe Nat of 
„this habitation have subject to them certain genii 
us oF an taferior ranks; "but àlso^cailed Nat. These 
‘Care grants, great birds, evil genit, dragons,” and 
| the’ "lik: which “inhabit on th: e deseent-of mount 
Ht reri In this habitationa:so grows a great Sd. 
cored tree, whith) ‘like those On’ tae four great 
et “islands of the carth/ will last as longas the wor rid.’ € 
RV. -Weg have. said, that to the’ habitátion 
a ee e it belong the “stn: mson; and ‘stars, 
* which are the pal: ces of "those Mat destied by 
«fate to eive light to men, to divide the day from 
‘night, zo distinguish years, seasons, and months, 
'f and to presa ge good ôr illzfortare:to. mankind. 


TAs ` therefore 1s he po price to ‘sp iet Of 


€ Burmi astronomy. The But m "writings ^nention- 
(€ LODE, p. ancts,..man dly; : the Sin, the Moor, Mer- 
A eina V enus Mags Jupiter, paro aud another 

` p t ! a art Edd y4€ Ono 
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“one named Rahu, which is invisible*. ‘The Sun, 
or palace of the Nat so called, is fifty: juzung.iu 
diameter. This palace is within gold, and with- 
out crystal; and because gold and crystal are by 
nature hot, the rays of the sun always occasion 
heat. The Moon i is the palace of the Natso called, 
and is forty-nine juzana in diameter. Without, 
it is silver, and within carbuncle; and because 
silver and carbuncle are by nature cold, therefore 
the rays of the Moon. are cold. Mars has a 
diameter of twelve JUZNA, Mercury of fifteen, 
‘ Jupiter of seventeen, Venus of nineteen, and Sa- 
turn of thirteen; and their circumferences are 
triple their respective diameterf. The Burmas 
do not assign any measure to the fixed stars. 
They do not suppose, that the. sun, moon, and 
stars, revolve round the earth; .but that they re- 
volve round the great mountain Mienmo ina cir- 
cle, the plane of which is parallel to the earth. 
The stars they suppose are constant in their mo- 
tion, neither declining to the north, or south: 
but the sun, moon, and other planets, they con- 
ceive, as we do, to have a declination; end say 
that the sun goes from the north to the south, 
and on the contrar y from the south to the north, 
“always touching the twelve constellations, which 
we call the tw elve signs of the Zodiac: and they 
allow, that, in the space ofone year, the sun re- 
turns to the same place in the heavens from 
whencehe had setout. Thissame revolution, which 
"f "by the sun is performed in one year, is by the 
‘moon performed in one month. ‘The Burmas di- 
| * vide 
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* Aw admirer of oriental literature would here difcover the Georgi. 
zm sidas, and strip the industrious Herscuec of his recent honours, 

t From this we might infer that the Burmas, or ancient ¿dindas, 
had made such a progress in geometry, as to know, that the circum. 
ference of a circle is to its diametér as three to one, But if we exa.' 
mine more accurately, we shall find their Qotions in this science quite 
absurd, (p. 175). Thus the diameter of t island Zabudiba is made 
19,000 jagana: but they suppose, that thre spaces, whose diameters 
are 4,000, 3,000, and 3,000; should be ghual to the whole extent 
of the island, (p. 182 ). And they even s pose the/circumference of 
Unchesru, which is a square, to be only thite times its diameter, - 
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_ vidé the year into three seasons, the hof, thé 
‘rainy, and the cold: and in order to distinguish 
.* these seasons, although thev believe the sun and 


“moon decline by a daily moticn, yez they suppose 


„é three roads. in heavén; a road within; a roai in the 


* middle, and-a-road without. Thc.inner road is 


A nearest Aficrmo; and when tke sun centers it, thc 


“Taly season. commences ; when he enters tlie 
** middle.coad, the hot season commenzes; and when 


‘he enters the outer roaé, the cold beeirs. By 


** these three roads, s are distant. Tare cach 
££ othzr 39,093; jusana, that immense space, which 


M: lies betw cen Afienmo and Zetchiavala, is divided 


“into four great zones.:.'Pheinucr road corresponds 


E our summer solstice, theaniddle to our. eqyui- 


‘nox, and thé outer to our wrater solstice; or, to 
E speak. imore accurately, the middie road is the 


d. Equator, the inner the tr opic of Cancer, and the 


. f outer the tropre of Capricorn. Besides thes e three’ 


“ roads of the sun, the Burma Writings maintaln, 
“that there are three paths, one above the others 


“by which means theviadiit, as well as: we. do, 


although in a difforent manrer; that the sun at 


- some timos, is more near the earth, and at others. 
‘more. remote. The highest of these paths; arid 


E be most ‘rernote from us, 3s the path of the ele- 
E phant; «he middle is the path of the ox: tbe 


** lowest is the path of thec goat, ‘because that animal 
“ delights in dry and we im places: when: therefore 


.* the sun is in.the goat's s path, it produces great 
“heat and dryness in.the eartks Thus also, when 


*! the sun is in the higker path; we experience héavy 


“ram, and great cold; this path is thereforenaméd 


"or ; after the elephant, tm animai that $ vy qa cool 


è 


ET the. will of mankind. 
:“ tude, and observ: 


« 


and moist pla ccs. It'is not supposed that thesun 
‘revolves through these. paths according to any 
general: law: but. his motion in them depends on 
When man acts wiih recti- 
the laws, the sun moves in the 





. ** middle path, which is-highly salutary: but when 
. ** he violates the ws, the. sur mcv2s ls in the 


f uppcz 
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“inper orlower path, with much injury both to the 
** yroduce of the carth, and the héalth of the pcc- 
di ple. ine suns motion is quicker than that of ihe 
** 1500; far when he movesin theroad next J£ enmo, 
* Jia adv ances daily 1,000,000 zuzana; when in the 
riddle road, °,000;600; and whew in the outer, 
* £,000,000 juzania, On account of this diurnal 
revolution of the sun, when in the southern island 
** Zabudiba itis. mid-day, then In the northern it is 
inid-night, in the eastern island the sun sets, and 
in the western it rises. ! 
“ Anruoveu thesun, moon, and stars, appe arto 
cur eyes round, yct, say the Bur mas, we are by 
no means to belicve them spheres: for they are 
tapering, and appear round to us, in the same 
manner as does the light of a candle when viewed 
from a distanec; and this the. Burma.doctors 
think confirmed by an example related in their 
books:-—l'ormerly a prince of the Nat desired to 
see and converse ilh a certain great king of this 
island Zabudiba, who by his many virtues s had be- 
come highly celcbrated. . For this purpose the 
prince sent m chariot, with many Nat attendants, 
to conduct the king to his presence. The chariot 
appeared to mankind in the beginning of the 
evening along with the moon then rising in the 
horizon, and was supposed by every one to be 
another moon, till it came near to the palace of 
“ the king.” 
‘NVI. Berorr we finish our account of the 
Burma astronomy, some other circumstances, re- 
lating to this science, and to metecrology, may 
“ be mentioned, 
“Pr has been already stated, that the Burma 
writings admit of an eighth planet, named Rahu, 
which gives no light, and on this account is not 
visible to mankind. The form of Ruhu is thus 
described. His stature is,48,000 juzaza: the 
** breadth of his breast 12,004 of his head 900, of 
* his forehead, his nostrils ad mouth 300, the 
** thickness of his fingers 50 suflana; of his EE and 
** hands 
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“hands 200. When this morstrous cud foul planet, 
“who like the others is a Nat, is inflamed with 
‘envy at the brightness of the sun cr moon, he 
““ descends into their path, and devours, or rather 
** takes them into his mouth: but he is soon obliged 
“to spit them out, for if he retained them long, 
* they would burst his head, by the constant ten- 
“dency which they have to pursuc their course. 
* At other times he covers them with his chin, or 
“ licks them with his immense tongue. In this 
** manner the Burma writings explain eclipses of the 
“ sun and moon, both total and partial, making the 
** duration of the eclipse depend on the timc that 
** Rahu retains the planet in his mouth, or ander 
** his chin. The Rahdns say, thavevery threc years 
** Rahu attacks the sun, and every half year the 
‘‘moon. These eclipses however are not always | 
st visible to the inhabitants of this southern island; - 
‘bat although they may be invisible Lere, they are 
** not so to the inhabitants of the other islands, ac- 
** cording as the sun and moon may be opposite te 
** them at-the timc of the eclipse. 


“Tur physical cause of the phases of the moon, 
** assigned in the Burma writings, is this: When 
““ the moon is in conjunction, shscan give no light, 
“* because the sun is perpendicularly over her: in 
“the same-manner as a house at noon gives no 
** shadow? :- but as the moon recedes daily from the 
** sun 100,000 jusana, that part of it which is freed 

*' from the disk of the sun, gives light; and this 

“< light increases daily, as the two luminarics get at 
-t a greater distance; in thesame manner as a house 
** produces a larger and larger shadow, in propor- 
*' tion as the sun advances to the west. 

4 ReLavive to the heat anc cold which we 
*' experience at^ diferent’ seasons of the year, 
* the Burmas say, that from the vernal cqui- 
“nox to autumn the sun is always tending 

““ to the north, wgülst at the same time the mooa 


El 1S 







* Tne Burma doctgfs say so, as living witktn the trepic, 
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* inclines to, the fouth+- The feafon-is then hot. be- 
* caufe of the prevalence of the fun's rays, which are 
* by nature hot. On the. contrary, from the autum- 
** ne] equinox to the vernal, the fun inclining to the: 
* fouth, and the moon to the north, we experience: 
“ cold, from the predominancy of the moon’s rays, 
x x hich are by nature cold... ,. TE 

* For the produ&ion.of rain, feven caufes are 
8 bbs aligned; part of which are phyfical, and 
* part moral. ift, The power Naga, or of ferpents, 
* a kind of Na*. 2d, The: power Galoun, or of 
** certain large birds, which alfo.are a kind of Natt. 
* sd, The power Siffa, or fidelity im contraéts and 
es promis: 4th, The power Szla, or obedience to 
* the law. 5th, ‘The power of religious ment. 6th, 
* The condenfation,of the clouds.. 7th, A certain 
Re ied of Nat, who .prefide over fhowers, and who 
* occafion rain, whenever they go out from their 
* houfes to fport in the air. In fome of the Burma 
* writings it is faid, that when the fun is in the path 
« of the goat, thele Nat do not chule to leave their 
* houfes on account of- the great heat, whence there 
* is then no rain. For this reafon, the inhabitants of 
* the Burma empire, in times of drought, are wont 
* to affembie in great numbers, with drums and a 
* long cable. Dividing themfelves into two parties, 
c with a vall fhouting and noife, they drag the cable 
* contrary ways, the one party endeavouring to get 
* the better of the other: and they think, by this 
"VOL VL O means, 


* Pace 188 of this Volume. + Ibid. T A certain. Burma king, who 
refided al Arammatiana or Pougan, is faid S have been fo virtuous, that he 
could caufe rain whenever he pleafed : and that in fuch quantives, as to 
enable him to tranfport his fleet wherever his occafions required. This ftory 
was gravely told us at that city, and was faid to be authenticated in the beft 
hiflortes of the Arammaitana race of princes. This fame kirig was fuch a 
favourite with Gopama, that twice during his reign gold fell from the 
heavens, and covered all the fierile plam of Pougan. From the immenle 
number of temples and religious build ngs on that. plain, there is no doubt, 
but thet ome king of dremmattana mult havdabeen very, fuperftitious : and 
we may Juppote, that the billory of his reign Yas written by. the clergy, 
who feldom fail to give a good | seport of their b yefactors, i 
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** gears, to Invite the. Nat to come out from their 
** houtes, and to fport in the air. The thunder and 
* lighining, which frequently precede rain, are tke 
* clafhing and fhining of the arms of thefe Nat, who 
* fometimes fport in mock- battles. As‘the Burma 
es — acknowledge Nat. prefiding cvessrain, fo 
* they alfo (like the ancient heathen) believe in others 
$ governing the winds and the clouds." 

So "ar the miffionary, on the a:tronomical and phy- 
fical ideas of the Burma dc€ors; ideas which, I doubt 
not, were brought from Hinduftan, along with their 
religion and laws. Such therefore, probably, was 
the ‘aftronomical doétrine, taught in that country, -be- 
fore the introduction of Brahmen:cal icience, which 
by all accounts, however deeply involved in fable, is 
much more perfe&. I do not corceive it to have been 
the invention of. Gopama, or of thofe who in his 
name propagated a new religion, but to have been the 
common dotclrine prevailing in Hindu/lan at the time: 
for the Ráhans fecm to confine their ftudies almoft 
entirely to theological. hiftorical, moral, and pol:ti- 
cal fubjcéts. . From the cfe of the fame figns of the 
zodiac, there can be little doubt of their having de- 
rived at leaft that part cf iheir aflronomical krowledge. 
from the Chaldeans; whcle fcience may have in fome 
degree reached India, nearly about tlie time of Go- 
pama, through the conqueft of the Perfians under 
Dan:us. But I do rot think it likely, that all the 


knowledge which the Hiadus poffeffed in the time of — 


Bou2DHA, was derived from Babylon.* It is true, 
that che Perfians fhortly previous to this, as we learn 
from our beft guide H zRODOTUs, were an extremely 
rude and ignorant nation: T and we have very proba- 
ble grounds given us by Sir WirLiAM Jones for be- 
lieving that the Perfians proper were of the fame na- 
tion with, the Hindus. It might therefore, be. con- 
‘cluded, 

+ Ste page of this vglune. + I {peak of the Perfans proverly 


fo callec, the inhabitants offParfifan, who ander Cv aus founded the-firit 
great, Perfan monarchy, : 
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cluded, that in the fixth century before the birth of 
Curist, the whole Hindu race were equally ignorant 
with their Perfian brethren. Such reafoning would, 
however, I conceive, be inconclufive. Why might 
not the Hindus of Matura or Cafhmere be as much fu- 
perior to their countrymen of Perfia, as the Arabs of 
Nineveh or of Babylon were to thé wanderers of the 
defert? But even allowing the Hindus to have been 
incapable of inventing fcience, might they not have 
received inftruétion from the eaft, as well as froin the 
weft? Their eaftern neighbours, at this time, had 
made very confiderable progrefs; fuch, indecd, as en- 
abled them, about this period, to produce a Cowrv- 
crus. But that the Hindus were thenifelves capable 
of obfervation, fo as to make advances in fcience, their 
undoubted invention of cyphers, in arithmetic, is a 
clear proof. 

Durine our flay at Amarapura, belides the alma- 
nacs, W hich were probably cónftru&ted by Brahmens, 
I alio faw feveral treatifes, faid to be on aftronomical 
fubjetts. Jouannes Mosés, Ahunwun of Haynthawade, 
gave Captain Symes a delineation of the fixty-cight 
Burma conftellations, with a fhort explanation in thc 
Burma language. 1 have here given a copy of the 
delincations, and a tranflation of the written part, 
which, for the benefit of. thofe who wilh to know the 
ftru€ture of the language, I have made verbal, follow- 
ing exactly the arrangement of the words in the ori- 
ginal. In explaining thefe conftellations, it is to be 
obferved, that to each a fanciful figure 1s annexed, in 
the fame manner as our conftellations are delineated 
on globes ór maps. This figure is called the Tadan, 
or pi&ure of the conftellation ; and the name of the 
obje& reprefented by the picture, is often the fame 
with that of the conflellation: but, more commonly, 
the names are quite diftinét; and that applied to the 
conftellation is either arbitrary, or a Palz word, with 
which language my interpreter was notacquainted, In 
the writien- account, there js, in Wome cafes, a ciin 

( 2 i = YE 
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rence from the drawings, both in the figure, and in 
the number of ftars: but I have. in both cafes, fol- 
lowed the originals, not krowing which is right. Some 
of the figures, refembling a rofz, fcem to reprefent 
planets, and are faid tc p-efide over fome dav of the 
week, or fome time of the day. To the othe- figures 
are in general annexed certain citics, or countries: 
and the Burmas fuppole, that, when a confcllation 
appears bright, its dependant country is frui:ful aud 
happy: and that the contrary is incicated by -he ccn- 
ftellation appearing dim. Of many of thefe countries 
I have never heard, nor could I obtain any informa- 
tion concerning their ftuation: Lut fos eral of them are 
im ihe Burma empire, or jn its vicinity. Unfor:u- 
nately, the copy of tke Afatisk Refearches, which I 
cenfulted, had not the figures of the Brahmenical con- 
ftcllations, to which SE FERAM Jones refers, fo . 
that I can make no comparifon but by the name. | 


TRANSLATION OF THE VRITTEN ACCOUNT 
OF THE BURMA CONSTELLATIONS. 


1. “Of Sunday the Star.” 

2. * The Pyain confiellation five circles has, of 
& Thoukkeda country the conftellation.” Pyain 
is the fmall fpecies of white heron, common in 
India, and called, by the Englif there, paddy- 
bird. The circles means fars, as they are fo re- 
prefented in the delineatiors, a cuftom evidently 
introduced from China. Thovkeada is a govern. 
ment and city in Szam, named by M. LOUBERE 
Socotat. 

3. * Rewade an alligator’s figure has, a 
* country, and nire circles ii nas.” This is evi- 
dently the fame rame wth the Révati of Sir 
Wirtiaw [owzs, which has thirty-two Jftars. 
Rewade fignifies large water., From the letters 
with which Kuthezanaroun are written, it is evi- 
dently a Pali gf. Sanfcri: word, and is probably 
fome place in Bengal, A. “ Uttara- 
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“ Uitara-harabaik a cow's figure has, and two cir. 


* cles, and the Kappelawui country." Several 
conficllations in the lift of Sir WILLIAM JONES 
,, begin with Uttara. 

Pyouppa-, parabaik of a cow the piQure has, and 
* two circles, Patanago country it governs.” 
Palazunois a city and government in the Burma 
kingdom, on the eaft fide of the Eyrawade, in 
latitude 199 55". 


* A couch is Sagata conftellation, four circles 


s$ bas; m the Kathee country." Ka'hee has been 
corrupted by us into Cu//ay. Itisan independent 
kingdom between Ava and Bengal, Its king re- 


fides at Munaypura. 


8 The Pyathai, of twenty-four circles, is of Keen 
5 y 9 


* country the conltellation.” — Pya/hat is a kind 
of fpire, permitted only to he ufed in buudings 
or boats dedicated to the perfonal ufe of Go», of 
the king, and of the Zarado. 


* The duck conftellation five circles has, Shan is 


“its country.” From Shan our word Siem is 
corrupted; but the inhabitants of the kingdom of 
Siam make a fmall part only of thofe to whom 
the Burmas give the appellation of Siammefe. 


“ The Kyabuayn aroo leaf is the Talain country 


* conftellation, it has feven circles." Talarn is 
the Burma name for the original inhabitants of 
what we call the kingdom of Pegu. 

“ The horfe conltellation has eleven circles, Eu- 
rope is its country.” 

“ "Phe morning conficllation one circle has, of 
** Dunwün plant the fruit.” I do not know what 
plant is meant: perhaps itis the Trapa? 

* The table conftellation four circles has, of the 
* Kiayn country the conftellation.” The Kzaya 
are a fimple innocent people inhabiting the moun- 
tains between Ava and Arakan.’ 

“ Zain conitellation eleven circles has.” 
Thattapefcia with a leopard's picture four circles 
has, OE 
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“Of Danatheidha the fifherman’s pi&ure four 
circles has. 


** Tharawun conftellation a hermit’s 5 picture three 


circles has.” . 

Of Vitara the lion’s pi&ure two~ circles has, 
* Moranun country governing." . 

‘s The Pangiayn mountain conftellation fouy cir- 
t cles has, of Rakain country the confte lation." 
Rakaínis the proper name of Arakan. 


. € TTareindane confteliation four circles has, of 


** Yoodaya country tae conftellation."  Yoodaja 
is the Burma pronunciation of the ancient capital 
of the kingdom of Siam; and they in general call 
the Szammefe Yoodaya, in order to diftinguifh them 


. from the other tribes of the great Shan race. 


** A couch is Pagan conftellation with four cir- 
e cles, of Shethek country the conllclIation." 
We had another couch No. 6. 

“ The cloud .conftellation has five ‘circles, of 

Thulabe the conftellation." | 
« The Shan country. the elephant conftellation 


.* with fix circles has.” The SAan- have another 


conftellation, fee No. 8. 

* The Brahmen conftellation of eight circles, 
* Kalemgareet country governs.” Kaleingareet is 
the proper Burma appellation for Hindujtar.,” 

* Of Pyouppathan the lion’s picture two circles 
* has, Mouítamma country it governs.” We had 
another lion No. 17. Moultamma is the Burma 
name for Martaban. | 

“ Of Mula the cat's picture five circles has, Peen- 
‘< zalareet is its country.” 

“Of Seta the goats picture five circles has, 
« Zedouilara is its country." — 


. Ly 
. * OF Anurada the peacock's piéture has fifteen 


** circles, and the Zedouttara country." Anuradha, 


in the account of Sir WirriaMw Jones, is the 
fcorpion. 


* The fowl male of Peenza confiellation circles 
“ fifty has, of Sawa country the conftellatioa. 


29. ** The 
A A 


41. 


42. 
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* The fowl female of Uta conftellation eight cir- 
* cles has, of Uzaung country. the conftellation.” 
* Of an alligator the ——— is the pidture of Ut- 
*6 tara conftellation with eight circles, and the 
* Lahu country." Of the word a-me-kah-han, 
which follows alligator, I do not know the 
meaning. 


. “The balance conftellation." 


‘¢ The crab conftellation of ten circles has, Rafa- 
** gyol country." 

“ The mountain conftellation four circles had? 

* Buchia the crab conítellation ten circles has." 
Pufhya is the crab of Sir WiLLiam Jones. Here 
we have two crabs, No. 32—34. 


. “The Brahmen's Buchia has a boat's pi€ture, and 


* the Dagoun country." Dagoun is the great tem- 
ple near Rangoun. 
“ Of Adara Daway i is the country.” The piéture 
is meant to reprefent a turtle. Daway is the 
country we call Tavay. 
* Mecathe has of an antelope's head the picture, 
* three circles, and the Haynthawade country." 
Haynuthawade is the polite Burma name for the 
city and province of Pegu. | 
« Of Friday the Star.” 
* Buchia conftellation has eight circles, and Yuz 
* country." The Yun are the inhabitants of 
Saymmay or Chiamay. | 
* Zaduka conftellation four circles has, in a pair 
* of fetters, of Gzun country the conttellation.” 
J have never learned what country is meant by 
Giun, Itis always in the king's titles mentioned 
along with the Yun, it is thercfore probably con- 
tiguous, and may be the northern Laos. 
« The crow conftellation eleven circles has, and 
* the Thayndua country."  Thayndua is the mof? 
foutherly government in the prefent divifion of 
the Arakan kingdom. 
s The o fhip of twenty-eight circles." 

O 4 43. “ Haynthr. 


1 


44- 


45 
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. * Hayntha, a conítellation of feven circles, be- 


“ longs to Radanapura." | Racanapura is the po- 
lite name for old Ava. The Haynéha is that beau- 
tiful fpecies of Anas called by. the Englifh in 
engal the Brahmney g cooles ` 

« OF Rohane the fnake's-head Baur has.ten cir- 
* cles." . Rohin: of Sir Witttam Jones. 

« Kiatteka has a fowl's picture, and fix circles." 
Critica of Sir WiLLram Jonss is the bull. The 
names appear to be the fame. 

* Pagan country is governed by the old cock's 
“ figure." There are two cities called Paran. 
The great Pagan on the welt fide of the jun&ion 
of the: Kiayn-duayn and Ayrqwade; the leffer 


^. Pagan lower down on the eaft fide of. the Agra 


Wedi 


«Of Athawane the hortes head picture has fix 
.** circles, and the -Rakain country." Afwini, 


which feems to be the fame name, is, iU to 
Sir WILLIAM Jones; the.ram. Arażan has ano- 
ther conftellation No. 18. 

** Pozoke a conftellation of eight. circles belongs 


“to the Talam country, like the Hayntha male 


** and female.” - The two rival nations of Pegu 
and Ava have chofen a. fimilar emblem, fee 
No. 43. The Talain have alfo another conftella- 
tton, No. 9: 


“ Putthata conftellation feven circles i of the 


«* Raneerzee.tree the fruit,” — , 

i * Aykaiheuta a conftellation of four circles, of 
* Kale country the conflellation, is like a ba- 

* fon." Kale 1s a Shan city near the Kiapnduayn, 

about goo miles N. E. from Ava. 


“ Taroutiara: conftellation two circles has, and 


* the Taroup county This is the Burma name 
for China. . > - o 


AO eee the bullock’s pidture t two 


** circles has.” 


. € Of Wednefduy the Star.” 


« Of Pyouppabaragounne the cow's pi&ure three 
“ circles has.” 55. * Matha 


\ 


~ 


64. 
65. 


66. 


67. 
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. “ Matha has of a monkey the figure, four circles, 


“ and the Baranathe country;' 
““ The balance conftellation four circles has.’ 
We had another balance Nonga. 


bj 


. € Of Athaletha the horfe’s s-yard pi&ure, four circles 


* has, and the Thaltoun country.” — Affefha, the 
fame name, according to Sir WiLLram Jones, 15 
the lion. Thaitoun was a very large town between 
Pegu and Martaban. Itis now in ruins. 

a I he flag is Pathatta conftcllation, fix circles it 


““ has.” 


. Eeffa conftellation fix circles has, of Momain 


e country the conftellation.” 


. * Of Akap, a conttellation of eight circles, Daw ay 


‘is the country.” This is afecond conftellation 
belonging to Tavay, fee No. 36. 

Of Thankek, a conftellation of three circles, 
« Kothambe is the country.” The figure is meant 
to reprefent a fpear's head. 


. “ Wethaga has of a buffaloe's head the pi€iure, and 


fourteen circles." 


. “Of Thuade a great fnake's-head picture, has 


** three circles, and the Thayndua country.” Swati, 

the fame name, Is, according to Sir W. fonss, 

the balance. Thayndua has alfo another con- 

ftellation, fee No. 41. 

* Of Zezttara the tiger's picture, has one circle, 

“ and the Wethale country." 

Hathadda of an elephant's head the pi&ure ha:. 

* Dhagnawade is its country." Hafa of $ 

WirLiAM Jones. Dhagnawade is the polite nam- 

for the caftle of Arakan. 

“ Kobiape conftellation with eleven circles bL. 

* the Myamma country." Myamma is the nai” 

by which the Burmas diftinguilh themfelves. 

* A fowls foot is. Thareiddha, a conftellat » 

* of four circles, of Laynzayn country the cc . 
di Ítellatio- . 
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^ ftellaton." Laynzayn is the vulgar name for 
“ the capital of the fouthern Laos. 

68. ** A boat's ladder is Tarezddha,-a conftellation of 
** fix circles, of Kula country, the conftellation.” 
Kula is the name commonly given to Europeans, 
but is applicable to all the wellern nations. 


Aone with the accounts of the Burma conftel- 
lations, Jouannes Moses gave Captain Symes two 
circular fchemes, which evidently relate chiefly toa 
lunar zodiac. Thefe fchemes Captain Symes oblig- 
ingly communicated to me, but without any expla-. 
nation. 


Tre ultimate divifion in the larger plan is into 
iwenty-feven figns, reprefenting the diurnal motion 
of the moon in her orbit. I neglected to procure the 
Burma names for thefe figns; as I was told, that the 
wcre all contained in the delineations of the fixty- 

eight conftellations; and as I thought, from the dif- 
pofition of the ftars, that I fhould be able to find out 
what conftellations were meant: but fince I have had 
leilure to examine them, I find that this i is by no 
means the cafe. 


Tue next divifion, and which is to be. feen in the 
outer circle of both plans, is into nine figns, caclr 
containing three of the former. The names for thefe 
are: 1, the horfe conflellation; 2, the Pyaz» con- 
ftellation; 3, the crow conftellation; 4, the Hayntha 
conftellation; 5, the Kayn crab conftellation; 6, the 
balance conftellation; 7, the Zangiayn conftellation ; 
8, Dana conftellation; 9, the elephant conitellation. 
Thefe are to be feen in the delineaticn, and lift of 
the Burma ftars, Nos. 10, 2, 41, 435 34, 56, Oty 
15, 22. | 
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Tre inner divifion in both fchemes is into four. 
Thefe are named raung, the meaning of which word 
| do not know: the firt is named Banraung, the 
fecond Newe or filver raung, the third Shue or go Iden 
rang and the fourth Mya-raung. Thele, I con- 
E reprefent the fpaces of the zodiac paffed thro".gh 
by the moon in cach of her four pnafes. 

T uis lunar zodiac is alfo in ufe among the Brajimens, 
and Sir Wikram Jones has favoured us with a repre- 
fentation of it after their manner *. They have the 
divifions into 4, 9, and 27: and the figures in the 
center are no doubt a reprefentation of Mienmo, and 
the furrounding iflands, with the princes of the Nal 
Zadumaharit fitting on mount Fugando: in one thing 
however there is a material difference. Sir W. Joxes 
fays, that the nine figures reprefent the fun, moo». 
and planets, with the dragon's head'or afcending node, 
and tail or defcending node. It is true, that - the 
Burmas believe in a planet, which performs the fame 
effect as the moon does when near her nodes at the 
time of a conjunction or oppofition, that is to fav, 
which produces an eclipfe: but the divifion into nine, 
in ufe among the Burmas, 1s evidently zodiacal. The 
divifions are not called Kzay, which fignifies a planet: 
but they named Tara, or a colleétion of fixed flars: 
and in both the written account, and in the delineation 
of the fixty-eight conftellations, there is an account of 
the number of ftars contained in each. Were we fure 


that thefe fchemes were mentioned in the writings of 


the Réhans, and not lately introduced into the Burma 
kingdom by the Brahmens, we might eafily account for 
this difference. It would in that cafe be probable, 
when, in compliance with the prejudices of their new 
converts, the Brahmens adopted this lunar zodiac, 
that fecing no utility in the divifion into ninc, and hav- 
ing a more juft notion of the planetary bodies, they 
filled up the places of thefe nine conftellations with 
the different parts of the folar fyftem. I make little 


doubt 
* Afatick Refearches, II, 291, et feq. 


é 
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doubt indeed, but that the Brahmens originally in- 
finuated themielves into the courts of the Hindu 
princes as aftrologers, in the fame manner as we fee . 
them now doing in the courts of the Indian princes 
beyonc the Ganges. By degrees they alfo introduced 
their fuperfiition, building it in ‘part on the doGirine 
previcully exiting in the country, and at length firmly | 
eflablifhingtheir favourite and deftru&ive fy ftem of caft. 
Ix the larger plan, between the. four raung and the 
iwenty-feven conftellations of the zodiac, we have a 
divifion into twelve, which, L fhould imagine, is 
meant to reprefent the fun's motion through the zo- 
diac, during the twelve lunations of which; the Bur- 
ma year confifts. At any rate, as has been men. 
tioned before, the Bukmas are acquainted with a folar 
zodiac divided into — figns, and reprefented by 
figures the fame or analogous to ours.. Mv. friend 
SANGERMANO gave Captain Symas a filver bafon on 
which they wereemboffed. He conceived, and I think 
juftlv, that this zodiac had been communicated to the 
Burmas from Chaldea by the intervention. of the 
Brakmens. And I find that in this conjeCture.he is 
fupported by Sir W. Joxzs*. Both however, I am 
afraid, will excite the indignation of the Brahmens, 
who, as the learned Judge 1n another place alledges, 
have always been too proud to borrow fcience froin 
any nation ignorant of the Vedas. Of their being fo 
proud as not:to acknowledge their obligations, I 
make no doubt: but that they have borrowed from.the . 
Chaldeans, who were ignorant of the Vedas, Sir W. 
Joļzs himíelf has proved. Why then fhculd he 
have oppofed the farcaftic fmiles of perplexed pandits 
to-the reafoning of M. MomrucLot, when that 
learned man alledged that the Brahmens have derived 
aftronomical knowledge from the Greeks and Arabs? 
The Chaldeans were certainly a branch of the Arab 
nation: and the expreffion of the Brahmens quoted 
by 


! ( 
* Ajfatich Refearches, IL 306. - + Afaticr Relearches, IT. 303, 289. 
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by hin es proof, namely ** that no bafe creature can 
* be lower than a Yavan or Greek*,” only expofes 
their miferable ignorance, and difgufting illiberality. 

“ XVII. Bzrow the habitation Zadumaharil,” fays 
the mifonary copying from the Burma writings, 
“are found many Nat who inhabit waters, woods, 
“ and mountains, in the fhape of large birds, dragons, 
* and the like. The Burma writings however by no 
** means alledge, that thefe beings enjoy the fame hap- 

* pircfs, or the fame duration of life, as ‘the Nr! 
* Zadumaharit. ‘Thefe circumftances vary, accord- 
** ing to the nature of the aétions performed by thele 
* Nat, when in a human form. It is faid that the 
** king of the dragons faw the firft God, who appeared 
“ in this world T, and that he will fee the laft; cr in 
‘other words, that the duration of his life wi. be 
** nearly equal to that of the world. Itis alfo feta 
“ ofthis king of the dragons, that he always flocps 
* at the foot of thole mountains, from d de e 
river Caffe fprings; and that he only awakes on the 
appearance of a new God. That is, when anv 
** being has arrived at fuch a degree of merit, as to 
“ deferve to be declared a God, he eats rice, waich 
* has been boiled in a golden goblet; he then, m 
* orGer to give the pcople a proof of his having ac- 
«€ quired divinity, throws the goblet into the river 
* Caffe, The goblet {wims up againit the ftream, till 
SE at " rives at the place where the king of the drazons 
'* fleeps. There it firikes againit the ek and makes 
* a nolfe, till the king awakes. There are alfo a kind 
“of Nat, named Bommazo, who live longer than 
* thofe of Zadumaharit. 

« XVIIL Arove E is the bon or habi- 
€ tation Tavateinze, which, as has been faid, 15 fite ated. 
** on the plane of Mienmo's fummit. The fubreme Tiler 
* or emperor of this habitation has fubjea to him 
“thisty-two inferior Nat princes. The great city 


Mahafudaffana, 
zm Apatich P.efearches, 11, 906. 


+ The Burmas believe, that in every world there arife four or five Gods, 
one after the other. | 
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* Mahafuda/fana, in which this emperor refides, has 
** a {quare form.. The pavement, fireets, and ways; 
* are:entirely covered’ with filver or gold. The gilded 
* wall, which furrounds the city, is a perfe& Íquáre. 
** Each of its fides is in length: 10,000 Juzana, ip 
“height 150%, and in width one juzana and a half. 
** The gates are forty juzana-high, are covered with 
** gold and filver, and’ ‘adorned “with precious ftones. 
* Seven ditches, diftant one juzana from each other, 
** furtound the walls of the city: ‘and a juzana beyond 
“e the-laft ditch is à row of marble pillars, gilded and 
* ftudded' with jewels. At the-farther diftance of a 
* juzana and a half are feven rows of palm trees, loaded 
“with gems, pearls, gold and filver. Every where 
are to be found lakes of the moft limpid water, where 
are kept gold and filver boats, into which zhe male 
and female Nat entering with their drums and mu- 
fical.inflruments, and purfuing one another through 
thefe delightful lakes, now dance, then fing ; fome- 
times pluck the odorous flowcrs from tke trees, | 
which hang over them; and fometimes admire the 
beauty of the birds, which frequent the trees and 
 lakes Beyond the palms every where grows the 
abovementioned Padeza- byan, the trees on which, 
in place of fruit, bang the cloathing and food of 
* the Nat.” 
0. €C TWENTY juzana to the north of this city 1s a 
* garden named Nanda, 100 juzana in length, and as 
* much in breadth. In its center 1s:& lake of the 
fame name, -and eaey plealant with thofe juft 
*.now defcribed. In tkis garden chiefly grows that 
celebrated flower,: which is as large: as a chariot 
* wheel. * The garden is named Nanda, which fig- 
“nifies a crowd, becaufe the Nat frequent it in mul- 
titudes, in order to pull the flower, and. wear it in 
“ their hair.” — - 

“ To the eaft of the city; at the diftance alfo of 
4 twenty juzaray is another garden, equally large and 
| «€ pleafant 


* I fufpett that ius the Latin copieft or E have added here a cypher 


en H E 
" toc umch 
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“6 pleafant as the former. It is named Zezttalata*, 
* and in it grows that renowned twining plant, which 
* every thoufand years. produces a molt exquifite 
* fruit. In order to get this fruit the Nat aflemble 
* here in crowds for a hundred years before it ripens: 
* and for one whole year, fing and, dance, accom- 
* panied by drums and other mufical inftruments. 
* Having eat of that fruit, the Nat become inebria- 
$ ted for "four entire months.” 

“ To the fouth and weft of this city are alfo two 
“ other gardens of the fame fize, and ornamented with 
é Jakes, and beautiful trees. The garden to the fouth 
* is named Parafu, that to the welt Mz/fata.” 

* To the north-eaft of Mahafudaffana is a very 
se large hall, extending every way 300 juzana. In 
d: circumference it is goo juzana, and in height 450. 
* From its roof hang golden bells: and its fairs, 
* walls, and pillars, every where fbine with gold and 
** filver, intermixed with precious ftones. T'he pave- 
* ment is of cryftal, and each row of pillars contain 
** 100 columns, The road, which leads to this hall, 
“is twenty juzana long, and one broad; and fon 
** {pace to fpace are planted trecs abounding with all 
« kinds of fruits and flowers. When the.great em- 
“c peror wants to. go to this hall, winds arife, which 
* blow off all the: leaves and flowers from the trees, 
* and frefh ones immediately fucceed. With thefe 
* (lowers, the Nat prefiding over the winds, adorn the 
* whole road to the hall; and the flowers are fo 
abundant, that they reach up to the knees of the 
* paffengers. In the middle of this hall fiands the 
“ great imperial throne, whofe plane extends à Juzana ; 
* and over 1t is | the white umbrella t; No throne 

| *& [hines 


W^ + — A 
ts. 


^ Lata, Lota, or Lot, iw the language of the Hindus, fignifhes a 
climbing plant. 

+ Different ranks in the Burma empire are difinguifhed by their um. 
bellas. That of the king is w hite; with a de eep fringe adorned with gold 
lace and plares.  Thofe of "the princes of the blood are gilded, and without 
a fringe. ‘Lhofe of the four great miniflers of fate, called If ugyes, 
are of the fam: fhape with the ; royal one; but ace red. Thole of the 


i 
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 fhines like this with gold,. pearls, and jewels. It is 
* furrounded by the thirty-two thrones of the in- 
 ferior Nat princes, and. behind thefe fit the other 
“* Nat, each in his proper place. In this grand con- 
‘vention arc alfo prefent the: four chiefs of the Nat 
€ Zadumaharii. At the time in which the Nat thus 
“ crowd round thé great emperor to do him honour, 
* they touch their mulical inftruments, and fing me- 
** lJodioufly. The four Zadumahar:t princes then call 
* the Vat under their jJurifdiction, and fend tkem into : 
* this fouthern ifland Zabudibc, commanding them 
** to enquire diligently, if its inhabitants obferve the 
** holy days and laws, and exercile charity; or if, on 
& the contrary, they violate the laws, and negle& their 
«s duty. At this command, quicker than the winds, 
** the Nat pafs through all the parts of this ifland; 
** and having carefully noted, in a golden book, the 
** good and bad attions of men, they immediately re- 
* turn to the hall, and deliver their writing into the 
** hands of the four Zadumahari princes, who país it 
** to the leffer princes T'avatetnza, and thefe forward it, 
“till at CD ib reaches the great emperor. He 
** opening the book, reads aloud, and his voice, if it 
* be natural and even, is heard to the diftance of 
- *€ twenty-two juzana : but if it be raifed, founds over 
* the whole habitation Tavateinza. If the Nat hear. 
* that there are many men who obferve the law, 
$ pra&tife aus works, and. beflow alms, ihey ex- 
* claim, * Oh! now the infernal regions will be 
* empty, and our abode will be full of inhabitants." 
* If, on the contrary, there have been found féw good 
* men, “O wretches, (fay they fmiling,) men and fools, 
** who feafting for a fhort life, for a body four cubits 
“in length, and for a belly not larger than a fpan, 
* have heaped on. themfelves fin, on account of 
* which they mut be miferable in fúturity.? Then 
* the 
hereditary governors of provinces, or tributary princes, are yellow. Thofe 
of governors of royal provinces, called Myocwuns, are blue. Lower 


offcers have black umbreilas, but fupported by very long fhatts. People 
* who have no rank, ufe black umbrellas with Gafis of moderate length. 


$ . 
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* the great eraperor, that he may induce men to live vir- 


tucully , charitably, and juftly, fpeaks thus: “ oe 
if men fulfilled the law, the ey would be fuch as I 
am.” After this he, with all his train, to the number 
of s aos cdd of Nat, return to the city, in the 
midft of mufic. 

* Ix the center of this glorious city is built the 
peace of the emperor, of which the height 1s 500 
juzana: but who can defcribe its beauty, ornaments, 


* treafures, or the abundance of gold, filver, gems, and 
' precious ftones, with which it fhines? Small ftand- 
‘ards, of gold and filver, are placed in every part. 


The chariot in which the great emperor 1s carried, 
ex.ends 150 juzana, and in it are placed a great 


* throne, and a white umbrella. This chariot 1s drawn 


by 2,009 horfes, before whom is the great ftandard, 
152 juzana high, which, when moved by the wind, 
yiclds a moft agreeable murmur.” 

6 Twenty juzana to the north-eaft of the great city 
is a moft celebrated tree, the facred image of thc ha- 
bitation, which, like the facred trees of the four great 
iflends, lives for the duration of one world. Under 
this tree is a prodigious ftone, fixty juzana long, fifty 
broad, and fifteen high. It is fmooth and foft like 
có:ton, and under the feet of the great emperor is e- 
laftic, being depreffed when he ftands on it, and rifing 
again when he defcends, as if it were fenfible of the 
honored weight by which it is preffed. When the 


* affairs of our fouthern ifland are profperous and 


quiet, the half of the emperor's body finks into the 
Rone: but when a contrary ftate of affairs exifts, the 
ftene remains tenfe and rigid like a drum. This fa- 
cred tree is furrounded by fome of the kind called 
Pocdeza-bayn, and by others producing both fruit and 
flowers. ‘The road leading to this tree is twenty ju- 
zana long, and is every year frequented by the Nat 
reforting to the place. When the tree flowers, its 
ruddy fplendour extends, all around, to the diftance 


* of fifty Juzana, and its moft agreeable odour is dif- 
* fufed twice that length, When it has flowered, the 
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keeper of the tree informs the emperor, | who i is Im»: 
mediately feized.with a defire to fee it,-and fays, if 
an elephant would now appear, it would be both. a- 
grecable and convènjent; No4ooner has he fpokens | 


. than the elephant appears: for here, as well as in all 
| the other habitations.of the Nat, there are no animals, 
= fuch.as in our earth; -but whenever any Nat has-ufe - 


foran animal, a temporary one is immediately creat 


| ed.: This elephant. has thirty-three heads, corref-- 


oe to the thirty-three Nat princes, Every head» 
has feven teeth, which are fifty. juzana in length., In: 


every: tooth are feven. lakes, im every lake. feven" 


‘flowering trees, on every tree feven flowers, in every ' 
flower’ fevén leaves, in every: leaf feven thrones, in: 


„every throne feven chambers, in every,chamber feven: 


beds, ‘in every bed. feven Nat dancing girls. ` The: 
head, on which fits the fupreme emperor, is thirty: 


- juzana in bulk; and is ten times larger than the other” 


heads. On the large: head is raifed a pavilion three: 


$ juzana high, under which is fixed the ruby throne-of: 
“the emperor. ‘This elephant, .called Eravum; ap-i 


proaches the emperor, and after him the thixty-two 
princes mount.. After the elephant the other Nat: 
follow, each in his couch of ftate. Having come to- 


* the facred tree to colle& the flowers, this. “vat ‘mul= 


titude difmount; and the emperor being -feated om 


the ftone; the whole fit down, eachin:his proper place; 


and begin to celebrate the feftival; which continues ' 
for four months... They then "gather. the flovers, to: 


pttp: 


do which they have no “need to afcend the tree: for: 


"the Nat of the winds fhake i it, and. make the, flowers 


fall; and left the beauty of the flowers-fhoüld. be- 
fpoiled, the winds fupport them, nor permit them to: 
touch the ground. The whole ‘bodies of the Nat are: 


£, then covered with the odorous duft, coming from the: 


ftamens of the flowers. o 
‘“ Tue ftature of tbefe Nat is ice gaut : E the du- 


ration of their lives four times thàvof the Nat Zadu- 


materi, or zm millions of our years. The. 
es "Nat 
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€ Nel of this habitation, like thofe of the higher kinds, 
** do not require the light of the Tun or moon, the light 
** of their own bodies being fufficient: for they {fhine 
és [ike fo many funs or ftars." 


& XIX. Ithas been mentioned, that the mountain 
-4€ Mienmo is fuftained by three feet of carbuncle t. 
Now the [pace that lies betweenthefe is the habitation 
** of a kind of Nat named Affura. Although thefe Nat 
* inhabit a different abode, yet are they exa&ly of the 
* fame kind with the Tavaternza : for they were driven 
“ by guile from that habitation, which formerly they 
** occupicd. The manner in which this happened, is re- 
** Jated as follows in the Burma writings. Gopama, be- 
** forehe becamea god, when he wasin ‘the {tate of arman 
in Zabudiba, with thirty-two other men of the fame 
** vil'age, by the good work of repairing the high ways, 
** anu by other virtuous ations, deferved after death 
“< to become Nat Tavaternza. On their arrival the an- 
“* cient inhabitants of that happy abode, in fign of their 
* Joy, and with flowers in their hands, defcended half 
** way down Mienmo, in order to welcome their future 
di conipanions. Gopama, who then was called lvi AGAT, 
* began to contrive, how hc might drive thefe Wat 
* from their ancient poffefhons. He and his compa- 
** nicns accordingly pretended to have drank wine: 
* but what they drank, was not true wine. The former 
‘ Nat Tavateinza, imitating the example of thefe men, 
** drenk rcal wine, and became intoxicated. Then 
* Maca making a fignal to his companions, they drag- 
** gec the Nat, while infenfible with wine, by the heels, 
* and cali them out of the abode Tavateinza. But as 
** the lot, acquired by the merit of the good a€tions of 
ee thole Nat, was not expired, a habitation formed it- 

P9 és (elf 


* Page 176 of this Volume. 
+ In plice of faying that Meru is fupported by three feet, ds Brahmens 
elledge, that it is placed on the back of a prodigious tortoife, 
i + Genama is hid by the Brahmens to be the fon of | Maca ot Maja. 
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felf for them between the feet of Mzenmo; and this 
habitation is called Affura bon, which in ev ery thing; 
except its facred tree, refembles that called 7 Tavatein- 


*'za*. In Affura bcn there is alfo a tree, under which 


there are four immenfe: ftones, each of them 300 ju- 
zana- fquare. On thefc rocks fit the four. Affura 
princes, when they determine fuits, and adminifter 
juftice to their fu»je&s. Among thefe princes, in 
the length of time, one has obtained fupreme domi- 
nion, and has become emperor of all the. Nz: dwell- 
ing in this habitat.on t. 

* Besipes this injury, the 4/fura have received i ane 


other from the new inhabitants of Tavaleinza: for 


the great emperor ravifhed a daughter of the A/fura 
prince. Mindful of thefe injuries, the A/fura Nat 
vowed perpetual war againít the inhabitanis of Ta- 
vaternza. When they ufed to'fee their facred tree 
producing flowers different from thofe of: their for- 
mer abode, breathing revenge, they were wont to af- 
cend Mienmo, and to take prifoners' thé giants, dra- 
gons, vultures, and other fimilar Va£, retained by the 
Tavaternza emperor as a guard for his frontiers. On 
the report of this, the emperor mounting his elephant 
150 juzana high, ufed to. call to his affitance the Nat 
of the fun, moon, and ftars; and thofe of the winds 
and clouds. . He then created new forms of Nat, and 
of thefe raifed an army without the walls ofthe great 
city. But the Affura prévailing, forced. him to retire 
within the walls. The rage cf the 4//ura-was then 
wont to abate; and the emperor having colleéted his 
forces, ufed to drive them frorr. his walls, and to pur- 
| fue 


: * We have here the mof abominable cunning of Go DAMA related as a 
laudable aétion: ' for, es I obferved before, among his fo-lowers, suonna is 
looked upon as a virtue, (Page 18 5) . 


+ The Burma monarchs,. im their, cities, courts, and manners, imitate as 


` much as poflible, -thofe defcribed as belonging to the Nat princes; and of 
courfe mult greatly refembl> the-ancient princes of weltern India; from 
whom undoubtedly thefe deft riptions have been borrowed ; and probably as 
much refemble the originals, as the defeription in the Arabian Nig gus Entor- 
tainments do the courts of Mohamedan kings, 


*. 
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55 fue them in their flight. The A/fura having failed, 
& touched a drum made of the claws of Cancer, and 
*€ then retired to their own abode. In thefe battles no 
** one was killed: the Nat only tore one another. Now; 
** however, the A/fura remain quiet at home: nor do 
** they any more engage in warlike enterprizes*. 


* Accorpinc to what Gopama taught, whoever 
* honours his parents t, and old age; whoever refpetts 
** the three excellent things, namely, God, the law, and 
* the Réhans; whoever abhors wrangling, and difputes; 
“ whoever is charitable, particularly to the Réhans: 
** all fuch perfons fhall after death tran{migratc into 
“ Taevalewnza.” 


“ XX. Concernine the happinefs enjoyed in the 

** higher abodes of Nat, and by the Rupa, and Arupa, 
* the Burma writings are filentz they only in general 
«* itate, that the happinefs of each habitation is double 
* of that in the one immediately below. It is alfo 
* fteted, that the lives of the inhabitants of each bon, 
** endure four times as long as thofe of the next infe- 
** riour fpecies. According to this ratio, the duration 
** of the life of all the beings above Tavateinza in- 
** creafes: fo that the highelt rank of Nat, called Para- 
* nerminatavaffants live 576 millions of years. The 
** prince of thefe Nat, whofe name is MANNATMEN, 
** has dominion over all the Nat of the other inferiour 
* habitations, and declares war againít any new god 
“ or his firft appearance. All his fubjetts being drawn 
* out in battle array, occupy a fquare of eighteen 
3 juzana: 


* Thefe Nat are evidently the Affura Loka, or demons of the Bral:mens, 
who place them at the fouth pole, while the north is occupied by the Deves 
or Deities, 

+ Filial refpeét fcems to be almoft equally ftrong among the Burmas as 
among the Chinefe. No Burma is permitted to fit on a feat equally honour- 
able with that of Fis father: if the father is on a chair, he muft fit on the 
ground; if the father is on the ground, the fon muft fit behind. The fon 
does not eatin his father’s prefence, and rarely fpcaks, except to anfwer a 
quellion, ' 
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** suzana*: he himfelf being in the center, is feated on 
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an elephant 250 juzena high." - | 


ce X XI. The Burma writings, as has been faid, make 
no mention of the kind of happinefs enjoyed by the 
Rupa and Arupa; butifwe may judge from the 
length of their lives, they muft be infinitely more 
happy than the Nat, Of the three habitations, which 
form the firft Zzan, the firt Rupa live twenty-one 
Andrakat ; the fecond live thirty-one Andrañat; and 
the third live one A/femchiekat. Of the three abodes 


in the fecond Zian, the-Rupa of the, firft live two 
_Makakai; of the fecond, four Makakat; and of the. - 
third, eight. Again, of the abodes which are called 


the third Zian, the Rupa of the firt live fixteen 


 Maákakat ; of the fecond, thirty-two; and of the third, 


fixty-four Makakat. Of the two: abodes forming the 
fourth Zian, the Rupa live 500 Makakat. Of thefe 
five remaining abodes of Rupa, which are placed 
per pendicularly above one another, the inkabitants 


Of the firft live one thoufand, of the fecond two thou- 


fand, of the third four thoufand, of the fourth eight 
thoufand, and of the fifth fixteen :houfand Makakat. 
Again, the life of the inhabitants of the loweft order 
of Arupa lafts for 20,000 Makakat, of the fecond for 
40,020, of the third far 60,000, and of the highelt for 
84,000 Makakat. 


* Tue happinefs.and length of the lives of beings 
increafing ¿in proportion as their habitations are 
higher, a greater, and greater elevation will ve pro- 
cured by perfons after death, in proportion as during 


life they have performed more good a€tions, and as 


they have qum more. liberality, in beftowing 
chari ty.” 


1 


(€ X XII. Lam now to give an account of the abodes 


es 


of wretchednefs, of the punifhments infli&ted on their 
ÉS inhabitants, 


&I fufpc& that there is en error in the number heze flatei. 
9 
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* inlabitants, and of the duration of their exiftence. 


Ce 


There are four ftates of Apé or mifery. 1. That of 


* animals, whether they live in the water, or on the 
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caith, or whether they fly in the air: for, according 
to the Burma writings, the ftate of all animals in- 
ferior to man, is a {tate of milery. 2: That of the 
wretched beings called Presta. * 3. The flate of 
thofe called Affurighe. 4. The ftate of the inhabi- 
tants of Niria, which may. properly be tranflated 
hell. Of thefe beings I ae treat in order. 


“Tue Burma {criptures mention nothing concern- 
ing the wretchednefs or length of life of anirnals. 
Some doftors however affert, that domeftic animals 
follow the fortunes of mau and that, when 
men live long, they do fo likewife. Thefe.doStors 
alío fuppofe, that animals not domeftic have a ‘hort 
or along life, im proportion to the merit of their 


a€Cuons in a former exiftence. It is however, fay 


they, found by. experience, that the elephant lives 
fixty years, thé horfe thirty, the ox twenty, and the 


dog ten. By the fame do€tors it is alledged, that 


lice, and other fimilar infeCts, live feven days; and 
they confirm tliis by a ftory related in their books. 
A certain priet conceived a violent liking for a 

beautiful robe, -which he preferved moft carcfally 
from being worn. It fo happened, that when this - 
pricft died, he was immediately changed into a Joufe, 
which took up its refidence in the favourite robe. 
According to cuftom, the other priclts divided a- 
mongft them the effects of the deceafed, and were 
about to cut up the robe, when the loufe, by his fre- 
quent going and coming, .and by his extraordinary 
aefturcs, fhowed, that. the divihon of ‘the robe 
would be by no means agreeable to his feclings. 
The priefts being aftonifhed, confulted Go» on 
the occafion, who commanded, that they. fhould 
delay for feven days ‘their nenda. divifion, leat 


the Joufe fhould be enraged, and on that account 
P 4 ei * deícend 
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* defcend into a ftaté of mifery yet more wretched. 

* Thofe .men are changed into animals who do not 
‘+ refrain their tongues, ‘or the inordinate motions of 
** their bodies or minds, and who neglc& to beftow 
** alms.” 

. * XXIII. Tue fecond miferable ftate of exiftence 
«€ is called Preztta, of which there are various kinds. 
$ Some Preia ave nourifhed on: fpittle, excrement, 
$ and other foul fubftances, and dwell in public halls, 
* cifterns, and fepulchres. Others, wandering about 
* in woods or deferts, half wafted by hunger and 
** nakednefs, pafs the whole duration of à world in 
“ howling and groans. Some by fiery whips are forced 
* to plough the earth with red-hot iron. Some, who 
* live on their own flefk, with their nails tear to pieces 
* their own limbs. ` Others, who are a gaut in fize, 
* have .a, mouth no'larger than che eye ofa needle, 
* hence are they tormentéd with perpetual ‘hunger. 
** Others are within on fire, fo that at times the flames . 
* even burt through their bodies. There is ftill 
'** another: fpecies of Preztta, who by day enjoy the 
€ pleafures of the Nat, but. by night: are tormented 
“as above. ` Thofe in a future life are changed into 
'^* Preitta, who during this givé no daily provifions 
$ to the priefts, who do not fupply them with cloath- 
* ing, who corrupt their manners, or who offer 
E violence to their perfons, who Bive abufive language 
. * to the obfervers of the law, who-are avaricious, &c." 

“XXIV. Tur third miferable fpecies-of beings, 
called A4 ffurizhe, refide chiefly in the roots of certain 
** mountains far remote from the habitations of men. 
-§§ Some of them however dwell in woods, and on the 
** defert coafts ofithe fea. They are JubjeÉt to punifh- 
.* ments. nearly the fame with thofe of the Preztta, 
s: There is.a'kind of intermediate fpecies, called 

«- Affurighe-Preitia. Thefe beings have bodies ‘thrée 

** gaut in length, but as emaciated as a corpfe deprived 
-& of fleth and blood: Their eyes project from the fockets 
€. like thofe of &.crab::and their mouths are oh the 
i S € crowns ` 
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othe* good a&ions, commonly ufe the ceremorr: y 
of pouring a little water on the ground, which is 
explained to bé emblématical. of their wifi ving to 
participate the merit of good worke with other be: 
ings. Thofe criminals, who-dur:ng life performed 
chis ceremony ,-the- iamen will mild] y railé up, will 
affuage their fears, and exempt: from the torments 
of hell, unlefs they’ have-beén ‘guilty of ‘any great 
crimes. ~ But to'thofe who have ncgle&ted this cere- 
monv, the linàmen; with -a horribl é ‘countenance, 


willdeclare, that they Have dons no good a&ion; 


then the ‘criminals, all trembling, will dare advancé 


. noexcufe: but the demons will acvance, and Match 
+ them away to punifhment, 


33 


€ XXVI. Tue duration of thefe punifhments, as 
has been alrcady faid, is, not fixed a determined, 
but depends upon the lot of bad détions.. Thé 
Burma writings enumerate four òf thefe lots: the 
firft they fay is heavy, the other three light. The 
evil deeds, which after death produce the heavy 


lot, are chiefly five: 1, matricide; 2, parricide; 3; 
[laying a Ráhan; 4, ftriking a God; (thus Deva- 


pat, the naine by which’ the Påhēns know [zsus, 
incurred the heavy lot by throwing a- ftone at Go- 
DAMAj) 5, exciting diffentions among the .Ráhans, 
Thofe who have been guilty of fuch crimes, for the 
whole duration of a world, fuffer, in one of the 


| great hells, the punifly ment of fire, and other cruel 


torments.‘ ‘This lot is called heavy, and the firt, 
becaufe thófe' who die under i its wc cight, enjoy nó 


benefit from the good ations’ they may have, per- 


formed; at.lcaft, till, the whole time of their punifh- 
ment has expired. | But cven more fevere than this 
is the lot of thofe called’ Deziti, or thofe impious 
perfons: who have difcredited the 2vidences of Go- 
pama, Or of fome former God: who, contrary to 


the exprefs doétrine of all Gods, deny Niebas, and 


| the tranimigration of men into animals, or into fu- 


perior beings, according to the: meritoftheira ions; 
` “as 
who 
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who teach, that there is no merit in beftowing alms, 
oz in performing the good works commanded by 
Gop; or who adore the Nat prefiding over the 
woods and mountains. All fuch perfons, 1f they 
obftinately perfiit in their infidelity, and irreligon, 
will be tormented, not for the duration of one world, 
but to all eternity. After the world is deftroyed, 


| they will país to other places, or be eternally pu- 


nifhed in the air. Butif obftinacy be not added io 
their crimes, the punifhment will ceafe at the end 
cf the world. 


* Or thofe lots which are not heavy, the firlk is 
tiat which receives a reward or punifhment after 
death; and fuch crimes are punifhed in one of the 
great hells, according to their greater or lefs atro- 
city.* After this comes the lot of habitual fins; 
and though thefe fins be not atrocious, yet if they 
have become habitual, they occafion a lot, which 
induces a punifhment in one of the [even great hells; 
but not in that named the great Aviri. The fourth 
lot arifes from wicked defires, and is not punifhed 
ia any of the great hells, but in fome of the fur- 
rounding {mall ones.” 


“ XXVII. Bzronz we mention the punifhments 
which the damned fuffer, it muft be premifed, that 
of the eight great hells, four are called Aviri or hot, 
and four Logantret or cold hells: becaufe in thefe 
lat the damned fuffer intenfe cold. The infernal 
days and years alfo differ from thofe on earth: for 
every day in the great hells is equal to a thoufand 
terreftrial years; whilft in fome of the fmall hells it 
equals 600 years, in others 700, and in others 800.” 
* aft. Tuose who are irafcible, or cruel, quarrel- 

“ lous, 


* Tre original here is very obfcure, I have tranflated it, zs nearly 


as I could, word for word: but 1 am not fatisfied about the meanizig. Per. 
haps itis, that fuch crimes induce this lot, as are of a nature not to require 


the determination of the Zmamen : and fuch, as that their oppofitz virtues 
lead to immediate high rewards ? 
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** lous, or drunken, who are difhoneft-in deed, word, 
€ «or thought, or who are lafcivious, will, after death, 
* in tbe great hell Seinz: be torn to pieces with glow- 
** ing hat irons, and then expofed to. intenfe cold: 
Ss after a time their limks will again unite, and again 
* will they be torn afunder, and expofed to.the.cold: 
**. and this alteration of-mifery will endure for 500 in 
€ fernal years. - 
“ edly. Tuoss who either by action or fpeech ridi- 
¿£ cule their proper parents, or magiltrates, or R&hans, 
** or old men, or the ftudious of the law; thofe who 
* with nets or {nares entrap fifh, or other animals; 
* all thofe-will be punifhed in the great hell Chalafot 
** for 1,000 infernal years: on a bed of fire they will 
* be extended, and like fo many trunks of trees with 
** burning iron faws and hooks they will be. cat into 
** elght or ten pieces. 
paii “gdly. Tuose who kill oxen*, frites goats, or 
“ other fuch animals; and who are by profeffion. hun- 
* ters t; warlike. kings; miniíters and governors who 
er opprefs the people; "al fuch will in the great hell 
se Sengata be ground between four e mountains 
e E 2,000 years. ! 
$6 A4thly. Tuose. who do not mutually affi f: their 
** neighbours, and who on the contrary deceive and 
* vex.them; thofe who kill animals: by immerfing 
d them | in boiling oil or water; thofe who are e drunk- 
pedes 4 Ea " _ 5 ards, 


* "Int prent Burma monarch, who enforces re "dudes with 
conftderable rigour, in a very particular manner punifhes the death of the 
cow kind, The Rahans, it’ 1s evident, look on the killing of. zil animals 
with equal zbhorrence; and it 1s probable, t that tac Brahmens have in this 
' mílanee influenced the councils of the prince, and have depriv ed ht fubjetis 
of a moll w 3olefome and invigorating aliment, 

+ Venison is the only meat permitted to be fold in the markets of the 
Burma empire, a privilege allowed to hunters, molt probably on account 
of the Royal family. .The hero Arouncaura, the deliverzr of his 
country, and fataer of the king, was originally a hunter. He had the 
good fenfe not to be afhamed of his origin, and, when he firit rofe i inta 
notice, affumed the name of Mcutzobo, or the hunter-captain, a nahe 
which he beflowed- on his favourite- eos when his merit anc. fortune 


had induced his fubjetis to call him the lord of the world 


$6 
$4 
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à ds, or who commit indecent and forbidden ac- 
tions; thofe who difhonor others; all fuch will have 
their bowels confumed by iirc entering their mouths. 
This punifhment will lafı for 4,0co infernal years. 
€ pthly. Tuose who take any thing contrary to the 
exprefs will of the proprietor, whether it be by 
theft, guile, fraud, or by open violence; thofe 
magiftrates who receive gifts, and in confegacnce 
cecide caules unjuflly; thofe officers who, after 
having poffefted themfelves of an enemy's country, 
Cuftroy the inhabitants; thofe who'deceivc in ícales, 
velghts, or meafures, or who by any other unjuft 
1^cans appropriate to themleives the goods of others; 
thofe who injure the property of the Ráhans, or 
tempies; all fuch, for the fpace of 8,000 infernal 
years, will be punifhed in the great hell Mahero- 
ruva by fire and fmoke, which will enter by the 
eyes, mouth, and other openings, and waite away 
thcir whole bodies. | 


€ ihly. 'TnosE who having killed hogs, decr, or 
mch like animals, fkin them, roaft their flefh, and 
cat it; thofe who make arms; thofe who fell hog's 
‘lefh, or fowls, or wine, or poifon; thofe who burn 
towns, villages, or woods, fo that the animzls liv- 
ing there perifh; thofe who kill men by poifon, 
arms, or incantations, or who kill animals by nets 
or gins; all thefe after death for fixteen thoufand 
years will in the great hell Tapana be tumbled 
down headlong from a lofty burning mountain, 
there being transfixed on an iron fpit, they will be 
cut and torn by the demons with fwords and 
[pears. 


se sthly. The Deitti, or infidels, who have been 
already mentioned, will in the hell Mahatapana be 
firlt fixed with their heads downwards, and then 
pierced with hot {pits as large as palm trees. 

2 s ary; 
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« 81 ly. Parnicipes, matricides, and fuch as have 


‘the Feavy lot, will be punifhed for the whole dura- 


tion of a world in the terrible of all hells Mahavirt, 
the pavement of which nine juzana in thicknefs'is-of 
red iot iron, and emits the’ moft horrible [moke, 
and :he moft piercing Tani 


“ XX xV 111. Or the fmalier hells which His 
the eight great ones, and ‘which are called. by one 
common name Uffantrek, fome are mentioned b 

partizular names. In the excrementitious hell, for 
inftamce, there are worms as large as elephants; 
whica bite the damned while they are floating in 
excrement. There is alfo a hell of burning afhes. 


In the hell of fwords the damned are torn in pieces: 


by the knives, fwords, and other fharp inftruments,: 
amor g which they.are rolling. The damned in the 
hell of hooks-have their lungs, livers and bowels 
torn out by. thefe cruel. inftruments: and in the 
hell of hammers they are.miferably beaten with.red: 
hot implements of that kind. There is a hell of 
thorns and prickles, a hell of biting dogs, a hell of 
crow: and vultures, which with their beaks and 
claws tear afunder the flefh of the damned. There 
is a hell in which the damned are obliged conitantly. 
to afcend and: defcend a tree named leppan, and 
armec with the fliarpeft thorns: another in which 
they ave forced to drink putrid gore; and ftill another, 
where fiends Deals whip, and torment the damned. 


n 


| “In the Pushes hells are punifhed thofe who did 


not hcnour their parents, magiftrates, and old age; 
who took wine or inebriating drugs; who corrupted 
the wacers oflakes or wells; who deltroy ed highways; 
who were fraudulent and deceitful ; who {poke roughly 
and argrily; who ftruck others with their hands or 
fticks; who paid little attention to the words of pious 
men ; «ho aíflifled others; w who were fpeakers of {can- 
‘ dal, 
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& dal, paffionate, envious, undervaluers of their neigh- 
S bours; who ufed abufive language; who confined 
& their fellow creatures with chains, bonds, or fetters; 

* who admitted any forbidden thing in their words, 
és actions or defires; and who did not confole the fick 
s with foothing words, All -thefe -crimes will be 
* punifhed in the fmaller hells, and that in propor- 

“ tion to the atrocity of the deed, and the i ic 
$ with which it has been repeated, 


* BESIDES thefe places: of . punifhment there is 
e another hell, which may be compared to an immenfe 
* kettle filled with melted brafs., The damned are 
c forced to defcend to the bottom of this kettle, then 
* to rife to the furface, and 3,000 years are confumed 
st in cach defcent, and ‘in each afcent. ‘To this hell 
* are condemned the fenfual perfons, who corrupt 
* the wives, the daughters, or the fons of others; 
* and who, during the courfe of their lives, negle&- 
** ing. to obferve the holy days, or to give alms, “país 
& their time in feafting, drunkennefs, and lafcivious 
* enjoyments. 


|. Ir has been T mentioned, that the equila- 
$ teral fpaces, which are fuppoled to be in the inter- 
** ftices of the different worlds, are full of water in- 
* tenfely cold. The Burma writings affert, that thefe 
* aro fo many hells, to which thofe are condemned 
* who give offence to their parents, or to the ftri& 
* obfervers.of the law. Thefe people after death get 
** bodics three gaut in length, with crooked nails on 
** their hands and feet: fometimes like: bats they creep 
* through the caves, and dark caverns in the deep 
&* receffes ofthe mountains: at others tney hang to-. 
‘s gether on trees like a hive of bees,’ ae tor- 
e menting and abufing themfelyes: with the mof dire- 
* ful words; then bei ng inftigated by a cruel hunger, 
“they tear “each other "limb "from limb. The limbs 
<< falling into. the cold water are diffolved like falt: 
& but the parts of their bodies being again united by 

** the 
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** the power of fate, they repeatedly undergo the fame 
** torments. 

* Havine thus explained the ideas of the Burmas 
“* concerning the various bon, or habitation, of mifery 
** and bappinefs, before we proceed any further, itis 
* neceflary to flate, that the beings which inhabit 
** even the higheft of thefe abodes, may, on account of 
** bad a&tions, fink into the infernal regions; or on 
** account of their good ones, may be raifed toa higher 
rank: but it is ‘only in this ifland Zabudiba that 
"$ Nieban, the moft perfe& of ail ftates, can be ob- 
“tained. To arrive at Nieban a perfon, mutt fee a 
* god, and hearken to his difcourfes and evidences: 
* and it is only in Zabudiba that the gods arife. 
é There are fome Burma dottors indeed, who affert, 
** that in this ifland only beings. can deferve tc rife to 
*€ a fuperiour, or to fink i into an inferiour abode." 


A TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF 
ZABUDIBA. 

* I wave faid, that the Burmas allow the di ‘ameter 

“ of this ifland, w Bich we inhabit, to be 10,000 juzana. 
** From this extent they fübira& 3,c00 for woods and 
* deferts, 4,000 for waters, and .fuppofe 3.000 td 
** remain as a habitation for mankind. I fhall now 
** explain their ideas concerning the topography of this 
€“ abode: but my readers will be much difappointed, 
€ 1f they expect any thing like an accurate defeription 
« of the earth, or of its divifions into kingdems and 
** provinces. For in the fame manner, as what I have 
t already delivered as the opinions of the Burmas 
* concerning the univerle, are nothing but. vain, 
< chimerical, and monflrous fables ; fo what they relate 
** concerning the iflaud Zabudiba, never exifted, unlefs 
* in the invention of GonAMA, or in the crude con- 
** ceptions of his commentators. It 1s true indeed, that 
** in the Burma writings mention is made of 101 nations, 
« which are faid to inhabit Za£udióa, and its dependant 
** {mall iflands: but of all the nations which are. 
** known really to inhabit the earth, we find nore men- : 
.* tioned 
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'* poner as a part of the one hundred and one, except 
“ the Chinefe, Siamefe, and the inhabitants of 144), 
* Pegu, Laos, Cuffay, and Arakan. 

THUS SANGERMANO prefaces his account of the 
Burma geography: but 1 think fome farther expla- 
nation ucceffarv. The reader will foon perceive, that 
the miffionary is entirely right with regard to tre im- 
portee and abfurd nature of the Burma topography 
of Zabudiba, of which the accounts feem evidently io | 
have been introduced from Hinduftans along witn the 
religion and laws of Bouppua, and of Menu: but 
I doubt not, that fome parts of thefe accounts are 
derived from an obfervation of nature. Jam alfo in- 
clined to think, that he is rather fevere on the know- 
ledge which the Burmas pollefs of the geography of 
at Icaft their neighbourhood. I found many cf the 
Burmas who were very intelligent, and well informed, 
concerning the fituation of the different parts of their 
extenfive empire; who were not at all deficient in a 
knowledge of the neighbouring ftates; and who were 
very curious to know the fituation of thofe at a greater 
diflance. They at once comprehended the nature of 
our maps; and fome of them could make delincations 
of their own country, which, with a confiderable de- 
gree of neatnefs, were fufficient to give a tolerable 
des of the courfe of rivers and mountains, and of the 
Gtuation of towns, lakes, and provinces. I was in- 
formed, that, in the hall of the grand council in the 
palace of Amragura; the king keeps a general map of 
bis dominions, : which has been correfted by com. 
paring it with the various expeditions which the pre- 
fent t roya al family have undertaken, and with the lifts 
of cities and villages, which the governors of pro- 
vinces are annually obliged to tranimit to court: and 
in thefe lifts is given an accurate account, or one pre- 
tended to be fo, of all the houfes and male inhabitants 
in cach diftriét, Merchants and travellers put down in 
their books the names of all the places on fuch routes 
as they frequent, with their eftimated diftances: fome 
fuch itineraries, and many of their delineations, I 
COE y. Oo | have 


«T 
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hàve communicated to Sir Joan TC and if my 
-Stay,in the country had been longer, I make no doubt, 
but that I could have. procured feveral of the lifts 
" tranfmitted to court by: the: governors of'provinces.- ! 
Fox. the: fake of the curious I fhall here tranfcribe 
the lift cf the:óné hundred and one nations with which 
the Burmas are acquainted, ufing the móde hereafter 
to-be “explained of expreffing’ the Burma writing by 
‘Roman characters, and' adding a fhort explanation. 
From: this I think.itwill appear, that the lift is formed 
from a real knowledge ‘of the nations, and not-from 
the idle fables brought from Hinduflan, and explained 
by the miffionary. It is true, that of many cf. thefe 
' names; can give no account; but that will. by no. 
means-imply, that no fuch nation exifts; for who would: 
think that Zarout meanta € hinese €, OT Kula an idi opean? 


toe 
E +> oN 


be! 11400 täwő gib: 3 Of men the nations one t qud 
pres COM UNS “an hundred: : Ed 


1 7 
rs , D . ® 4 E LP a uv ^ 8 
moe " Y EN f. +. Att 


E M yam- mi, Led [he proper, name of the Dena 


2 Tá- Mi The inhabitants of the E DE 
sor Ho m x M HP , Bue vd 
(8. Yuni SEE The inhabitants of Sayammay or 

n |o Chiamay p Ben mS 

4 "Yoo di. Do EE. The Srammefe. 

(B Sham, ^ The grand’ Siams of: me DziLà 
Losses. domes 

6 p it me lo: The Sube DURS of lower Laos. 

Or Lanjams. . p x 

7 Gun, Y Thefe are two fmall rude tribes: 

8 Kiun, living inhilly and woody tra&ts. 

) in the Sham country. 55 2 

9 Dha-nu, A rudetribe inhabiting the banks 


of the river Thatliayng north: 
from Martaóaniv.. iu 


LO Ké-rayns A rude tribe inhabiting. ‘thes 
| ‘woods of the Pegu kingdom». 

E he and thofe near Prone. 
. 11 Ku-la, 
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Ku-la, 


Pá-deik-Md-rà, 


Dá-way, 
Rek- kath, 
Ayn-21ay, 


Tá-hayn-tha-re, 
Sog, 
Kieen-zout, 
Tá-rout, 
Td-rek, 
Layn-thek, 


Pan-the, 


Pále, 
Pá-laung, 


Thout-tan, 
"Zu-laung, 


"Zu- le, 
Tá-'ba-the, 
Há-re, 
Zan-dd, 


Mél-la, 


| Sé-wd, 


Sá-we, 
Lem, 
LG-hu, . 
Lá-myayn, 


 Zayn-g'yan, 


Kian-dan, 


U-thàá-'bá, 


The Europeans, or the natives 
of the weft. | 
Another -weftern nation; but 
© which, I could not learn. 
The natives of Tavay. 


Said to live between Cu//ay and 
the Kiaynduayn. 
The natives of Tenafferim. 


. Hermits. 


Said to live near Cuffay. 

The Chimefe. + - 

The Tartars governing China. 

Said to be van independent 
people living near China. 


Inhabitants. of the mountains 
north-eaft from Ava, who 
pickle the tea leaves fo much 

.. ufed in the Burma kingdom. 


Said to live feven days journey 

. welt from Ava. 

Live north from the laft men- 
. tioned people. 


Zandapure is the name of the 
capital of Laos. 


Q 2 40 Lá-p£-&3, 


, 
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40 Lá-pé-&a, | bs 

41 Myoun, A people inhabiting the hills be- 
tween Arakan and Chutagong, 
called by the Bengalefe,, Moroong. 

42 Goun, | 

43 Paiti, The Malays of Asheen. 

44 Zü-da, | | 

45 N2-ba, 

46 'Bü-daung, 

47 Layn-yaung, 

48 A-tha, 

49 Payn-g 2, 

| 5o Meit-zeit, 

51 La-hek. 

gg Rè- më-duæk, 

53° Kan-zek, 

54. Taung-thi, 

55 PIi- 

56-Kó-zdy "> 

57 Kam-yan, 

58 A-myayn, ` A Burma die ai this name. 

59 K4-kiayn, ^ A wild people on thé frontiers of ' 

| . 0 China.- ` 

60 Thouk-kéda, A Siammefe city of this name. - 

61 Lá-ba, 

62 Shein-di, ` 

63 Re-dx, , | | 

64 Payn-wa, ` A Burma city of this name. 

65 Meaz- Zä, SE i 

6% La-wa, A very numerous tribe inbabiting 
the woods to the eaft of the 
Martaban river. | 


oe 
67 RE ZUN 
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67 Re- zun, 

68 'Zayn-te, 

69 Peuh-thé, 

70 [az’-200, 

gi Thé-ho, Ceylon. 

72 Sd-twes 

73 ko-g4, 

74 Keen-zá, 

75 Ma-lein, 

76 Só-r2, 

77 Zé-doul, 

78 Sá-hout, 

79 Thara@k, | 

80 Thak, The people inhabiting the eaftern 

| branch of the Naaf river, who 
have fent a colony to the upper 
parts of the Curnafooly, and who 
are called by the Bengalefe, Chatn 
and Chatmmas. 

31 Do-ra, 

82 Taung-ra, 

83 Kü-thee, Cuffay or Meckely. 

04 Miek-na-mee, ? 

85 Kree, 

86 Poun-na, The Brahmens. 

87 Bo-dhé, 

88 Ewn-bat, | | 

89 Ká-de, A tribe between Martaban and 
Stam, 

go Lá-r0, 

91 Thá-doo, 


92 La-ngoum, 


Q 3 93 Lä-rouk, 
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94 Pá-gn2, 2 f t- P o k ` l 2 

95 Biaba,: 07 7 * S. 

.96 Ram-man, «c 5 007 | EE 

97 —— " * A numerous tribe i in the mountains 
Da feparating Ava from Arakan, 


99 Läžwaik, The capital City of Cambodia: 
100. Layn-nal, e LL TR T 
101-:Oo-byee, ` | 


+ 


Bur let ‘us‘now return to the dra of Zabu-. 


diba, as- extracted by the miffionzry from the Burma , 
wfitings. a A 


Eo aï 


bud XXIX. IN the moft northern parts of Zavudiba, : 
€ the Burma writers place an immenfe mountain, of 
s which the’ perpendicular height is 500 .juzanz, and , 
ee tho extent. It occupies is in circumference 9000 .. l 
6 juzana: "It is named Hemavunia, ‘on account of the ` 
.* perpetual fnow with which it is “covered *; and 
**'confifts of 14,006 -fmall mountains, one "piled on. 
another.: "In the declivities of this mountain are .: 
€ feven lakes, which receive thé water producéd by., 
«the melted fnow.-* Of-thefe lakes'the depth is fifty 
* juzana, and the circumference ` 150." From thefe.. 
és lakes fpririg five great rivers, one of whicli is named, 
s Gunga ; and from "thefe rivers arife five “hundred .' 
* fmaller 'ftréams. On Hemaávunta grow various, 
e“ fpecies of faridal-wood: on this mountain live many , 
** Nat of the kind named Zadumaharit: and here are 


d found: the. kings. of elephants, and of horfes, with’, 
MATR ee many. 


* t Tu 1$  Hemivunta i is evidently the mount ie Or Enidus of the 


sec wre 


Lo tic Ranks S Mind. s 12 de * 
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* many other animals not to be found near the habi- 
** tations of man. Of thefe lakes the molt celebrated 
“is called Anaudat*, which is furrounded by five 
* mountains.  Thefe mountains, which are five 
* hundred jwzana high, incline their lofty fummits 
* over the lake, and prevent the fun's rays from 
** reaching its waters, except for a fhort {pace annually, 
** when the fun is in the inner road. 

* Tue bowels of one of thefe mountains contain 
** moft copious mines of gold, and even its furface is 
“ thickly covered by that precious metal. The furface 
** of the fecond mountain 1s covered with filver, and 
«€ it contains alfo rich filver mines. The third contains 
“ mines of diamonds and rubies, and thefe ftones 
6 glitter on its furface. The fourth of thefe moun- 
** tains is alfo impregnated with all manner of jewels; 
* and the fifth is covered with fandal-wood, clove 
* and nutmeg trees. In this aromatic mountain are 
* three arched habitations; one of gold, another of 
* filver, and a third of carbuncle; and before thefe 
* abodes grows a flowering tree one juzana high. 
** In this delightful place dwell certai;e hermits, and 
* men of eminent fanctity and morality, who appear 
* in this world when the law of.any.god ceafes. For 
** the Burma writings declare, that when a god appears, 
* and réveals his. law, men are only bound to obferve 
* it for a fixed number of years after his death, at the 
* expiration of which time every one is at liberty to 
« Follow the law of nature. Such is the .brightneís 
* proceeding from thefe mountains, that’ it ee 
* the darknefs of night. 

«€ Tug water of Anaudat is limpid like cryftal, nor 
** does any foul thing live on its fhores. Neither turtle 
nor fif dare fwim in it; for the water 1s deftined 
“to be the drink of thofe illuftrious faints abóve- 
* mentioned.: Only [ome Nat giants {port in the 
& Jake. 

| * On the cáftern bank of Anaudat is the 1 image of a a 


Q 4 “ lion’s 


* THE name, as pronounced at Amarapura, feemed to me to be 
No-wa-dat, 


an 


Cul 


Sr A * €T — 3€ 


a 


a 


e 


l 


in 
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s lion's head, on the-fouthern that of an elephants ` 
* on the weftern that of a horfe’s,.and on the northern ` 
* that of a cow's: and from thefe four heads are 
** poured forth the ftreams of four rivers.. "The water 
& which proceeds from, the lion’s mouth, after ‘making - 

* three turns round the lake, and mixing with the 
* other waiers, rufhes through the eaftern parts of | 
* Hemavunta ; and after flowing through many in- ` 
* hofpitable regions, at’ length falls into the eaftern 
Steam, Inm the fame manner the waters, which ‘pafs 
* through the northern and weflern mouths, after ` 
** running tarice round the lake, form two rivers; one ` 
4 falling into the we(tern t, the other into the northern ` 
“fear. Tae water which flows from the elephànt's 
mouth, after turning, like. the others, three times ` 
round Ancudat, runs directly fouth for fixty juzana, 
when afcending a {mall mountain, and rufhing over 
an immenfe rock, it forms another jake fifty juzaha 
‘in circumference ; paffing thence through a -fub- | 
terraneous paffage for fixiy juzana, it meets a great - 
* mountain ||, which divides, it into five large rivers, | 
each of whích has its proper name: and ‘thefe are 
the five greaf rivers already mentioned, of which 
* one is the Gunga or Ganges:§ From each of thefe 
65 five rivers procced a hundred fmall ones; in all five | 
« hundred fmall rivers. But the banks ofeach of the : e 
** four grea: rivers abound in that fpecies of animal, 
és from the image of whofe head its waters rufh-out 2d 
Pede lake Anaudal, . Thus the banks of the fouthern* 

| 55 river 


bi T his river is probably the yasak kyeng, the greatel rivero? China, 
and the fource of which is at no great diflance. from chat of the Gases. 

+ The weltern river is no. ‘doubt the Oxus Gon falling :nto the 
Cafpian Sea; beyond which i it 15 ponens that the Hindus in ib: age of 
Do UDDHA knev nothing. 

t "This is probably the immeníe river Irtis, of which the face i is ' about 
1 PUR miles north from that of the Ganges. . 

|| Probably Sewalick. 

$ To me this appears ev idently to be an it ela account of the 
rivers, which fall into the head of the Bay of Bes ngal. The authors of the ^ 
[y (lei conceived them all to come from one fource, but that, by tbeinter- ~ 
ventión of the" Sewalick: mountains, they were feparated into die. form - 


^ hich they aflume in Hinduftau, 


E ot 
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€ viver abounds in elephants, of the eaftern with lions, 
‘ofthe northern with oxen, and of the weltern with 
sE horst | 

Tuis fable was at Ano often mentioned to 
me. ‘The names of the five hills furrounding Anau- 
dat are, Sudafana, Pathoda, Gandomadena, Kelajapa, 
and Scuera. The five branches of the elephan: or 
fouthern river ate Gaynga, Yemuna, Mohé, Therapoo, 
and Rawadé. Y am convinced that this fable, not fuf- 
ficieutly underflood, has been the foundation of the 
idea reprelented in many maps, of there being a lake 
Chianay, from whence the Ganges, Burrampooter, 
Ayrawade, and other great rivers, take their rife. 
This opinion was confirmed by the mention of CAzamay 
made by M. De La Louzznuz; but the city fo named 
by that excellent author, (as the maps I prefented to 
Sin foun Snore clearly prove,) is the capital of a 
kingdom at prefent fubje& to the Burmas, and fitu- 
ated on the river of Siam, which arifes on the fron- 
tiers of China. 

Turis topography, mentioned in the books of the 
Rühans, however incorrett; in my opinion clearly 
points out the country in which the dottrine of Boun- 
vaa commenced. It mult have been on the banks of 
lome of the brances of the great fouthern river: and 
the northern parts of Hindufian are the molt probable. 

Jouppnua's knowledge of geography muft have been 
very confined; but as we approach towards the place 
above mentioned, it affumes a form fomewhat more 
particular and rational. From the accounts of the 
mountains, {now, iat and rivers, given by his fol- 


lowers, 
* By this account the ee fhould not come through the c cow’s Bn 
but through the elephant’s. © The Brahmens apparently have mifconceiv- 
ed this part of the fable; ind the rock called the Cow's mouth, feerus, as 
we extend our knowledge of geography, to elude our fares (REN- 
NELL» Memoir, K 371). The learned Pauninus has, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, (Note f in p. 175), confounded the fables of the mogn- 
tains Adienme aud Hemavunta. Perhaps in this he has followed the Brah- 
mens, from whole works chiefly his ideas feem to have been taken : and 
the Bramens may differ from the RaAans as well concerning the fituation 
of thefc mountains, as concerning the cow’s mouth, 


t 
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du 


lowers, we aby da thát he was a near neigh. 
bour of. Thibes: we may fuppofe, that he had feen , 
the fhowy mountains, and had heard of the great rivers”. 
ruüning from thence into the Siberian, Chincfe, and; 


Cafpian feas: and from his particularizing the b: -anches 
of the:foüthern river, we may conclude, that he 


dwelt on its banks. ` Had he been a native of Thibet, | 


he:never could lave formed the ‘grofs mifconception | 


of the common origin of the Bengai’and Oude rivers, . 


nor of«tlieir manner of penetrating through the Sewa-.. 
lick mountains: I find that fome’ perfons* have al- , 


ledged. Bouboua to ‘have béen'à native of Aria Or. 


Korofan. On what reafons this opinion is fupported,.. 
I have not learned: but I think very flrong ones will . 
be required to invalidate this topographical argument, 


a 


1 


for.his having been a nátive of the north óf f Hinduftan, . 
Upon confulting a Brahmen of. Bengal, who is ac- . 


quainted with the Sanfcrit language, he fays. that 


Boupoua was king of Rahar, ‘which, according to him, .. 


PR 


1 XA 


is:bounded : on thé éaft by the’ river of Moor/hé 'dabád, 


and-from thence extends-to Benarss,' being nearly the , 


famewith the foubah of Behart. 


Ais far: as relates to: Hindujfian, thé Brahmen; har V 


adopted: Mery nearly thé:- “geographical” ideas ot" their | 


p Ráhanst: but having come from .. 


Bop Ens knowledge oF the weltern parts of the, 
iu rt je world, 


: p EP id 
t ve is Le ee: ` eS y 


x Teli Britannica, mud Samanmars. This opinion may hax e 


originated from two,paflages in thé fathers with which I have met in Pav- 
LINUS, (Mus. Borg. .pag..186 3184.) xær ix Baxvgo) rev TMlegorxu 
Zapeayaso CYRLL. Ate x. Tom. 2. pag. 133. xe apaya BaxTewy 


Cueuens AunskAND; Srkox. lib. 1, pag. 359. The krowledge . 


which;.the fathers of the churta^ mad of: the fect of Bouppua, being 


chiefly- obtained ftom, uch! of the, Samanians as refided in- the Perfpan ` , 


empire, and who muĝ have entered Iran from Hinduftan by zhe com- l 


mon route of Battri ia, may readily account for thefe two pallages. 
+Bub DHA, tliéfcn of jt NA, according to the Bhagawat, would ap. 


pear: at: Cicata, which. by ‘a learned Hindu was faid' to mean Dherma- , 


ranga, -ncar. Gaya, { Apatich Refearches, Il. 122.) But whecher this 


BUDDHA, be, the fare, with, the author of the Burma religion l do not ` 


know.” : 
F Seta freatife by the (eitned Mr,Buxrows in the A {fiatick Riles 
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world is much more extenfive : nor need we require 
any further proof for their having come from Egypt, 
than their compleat knowledge of the Nile, which has 
been fo ingenioufly illuftrated by the learned Mr. 
WILFORD. 

“ XXX. Nexrto the lake Anaudat,” continues 
*the miffionary, * the moft celebrated is that called 
* Zaddan, nearly equal in extent to Anaudat. Inthe 
é center of the lake, limpid water of a carbuncle colour 
** occupiesafpace of twenty-five jusana, around which, 
“in concentric circles, are placed five gardens, each a 
E Juzana wide. In thefe gardens grow the various kinds 
€ of flowering trees which thrive in water. Without 
* the lake are fields of corn, efculent feeds, gourds, 
* and cucumbers. Without thefe fields are garcens 
“* containing every kind of fruit trees: fuch as a gar- 
& den of plantains, producing fruit as large as an 
- € elephant's trunk; a garden of ratans ; and the like. 
* Laftly, without thefe gardens are fields of cotton. 
* All thefe fields and gardens furround one another 
* in concentric circles, and each is a juzana wide. 
€ Without thefe gardens and fields the lake Zaddan 
is furrounded by a mountain one juzgana high, 
of which the furface is covered with gold reflecting 
“a light that makes the whole lake fhine. . This 
golden mountain is furrounded by another fix jeza- 
na high, and full of carbuncles. This again is fur 
rounded by a mountain five juzana high, "and emit. 
** ting from its fide next Zaddan a fplendor equal ta 
“thar of the fun. Round this is another mountain 
“ four juzana high, and fhining like the moon. Ano- 
* ther mountain beyond this fparkles like cry Ítal. 
** And laftly come two mountains; the one two, the 
* other one juzana high ; and of both the interior 
“ furfaces are black. 

* To the welt of the lake Zaddan, in the golden 
* mountain, is fituated a celebrated cave, filled with 
a gold and jewels, and of which the mouth extends 
“twelve Juzana. To the north is another lake, fifty 
“ zane in length, and as much in breadth. Its limp- 

i id 
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«id waters nourifh various flowering trees, and its 


'* fands' are the minute fragments. of diamonds and, 
«€ cryitals. | 


** Between thefe two lakes grows the great Gnaung-. 
cs bayn*, a tree facred among the Burmas, becaufe, 
* under its  fhade, Lay they, Gopama tecelved his, 

* divine: nature. * Many fmaller trees of the fame, 
* kind: furround the great’ Gnaumg-bayn, and under. 
* the fháde of one of thefe is the king of the elephants, 
* wont to refide. “This king, from the place “of his, 
és abode, 1s often named the elephant Zadda. Eight. 
* thoufand elephants, white, red; and black, are in. 
< his train’; and he has three queens. When he goes. 
** into the lake, to wafh.and to araufe himfelf, hé is 
* astended by all tac 8,000; "part of whom go before. 


q^ 


“and ‘clear the way others, while he is wafhing, 


$ weave crowns and belts of flowers, which, on his 


4 


& coming out of the water, they prefent to their king, | 


* who thus'adorned returns to the great tree: the ele-. 


*phants then in proper order, ürft the white, then. 


* the red, and then the black, go into the laké to 
“wath themfelves:'áhd on coming olit, having adorn- 
5 ed their bodies with flowers, they go and ftand in 


* the prefence of their king. Then the black ele- 
* phanis plucking fome flowers from the tiee, give, 


«€ them to their females, who deliver them to nd fe- 
* malered elephants, and thefe again’ to the white 


« females, who in them to the” king, and to ‘his , 


* queens, that they may eat. Then the others dif- 


c6 perfe themiclves through thé woods, everv' one., 


* finding ' his own food. And thus they | dailv “país 
« theirtimé. During winter they live in the great 
* cave above mentioned, and during fummer under 


the” great Gnatihg-Jayn, which from its trunk: fends. 


e for th’ 8,000 large roots, one for every elephant.” 


"XXXI. Near thefe fame lakes, and the five others, | 


$ are faid | to be found many extraordinary fpecies of 
st wild ` 
* Ficus indicase 


& 
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** wild beafts, and of birds : and among others five kinds 
“ of the lion that frequents certain great forefts. The 
** moft celebrated of thefe is the lion Chalarafi, whofe 
** throat, legs and feet, and the tip of whofe tail, are 


“red; and from the top of whofe head a read ftreak 


** runs along his back, and defcending by his fides, ter- 
* minates at the navel. His mane alfo is red, and his 
* roar is heard through an extent of thirty-chree 

* juxana. ‘The other animals, when they hear the 

‘tremendous found, dare not remain in their refting 
* places. His agility is wonderful; and his fleetnefs 
* fuch, that ina moment. he runs a league, taking 
* 140 cubits at each fpring. When he wants to un- 
** load his bowels, to enjoy a female, or to fatisfy his 
“hunger, he comes out from his cave, and roars 
* thrice terribly. The echo anfwers all around for 


“three juzana: and before the echo has ceafed, he 


* has preyed on many deer, and other animals. lis 
“ ftrength is fo immenfe, that he kills the largeft ele- 
* phant with the fame eafe as another lion would the 
“timid hare. Itis further faid, that this lion flceps 
* on his right fide, with his tail under him, and with 
“ all his limbs properly difpofed. When he awakes, 
‘if he finds that during his fleep he has altered this 
* pofture, as a kind of punifhment he flays in his 
* cave all that day. There is alfo, another kind of 
= oe which has a human head, but a lion's body”. 

This kind is never feen but when a God apocais 
** on earth." 

s XXXII. In thefe regions dwells a king of the 
* Nat Bommazot. He lives for the duration of a 
* whole world, and his virtue is faid to be great, Ir 
* js related of this king, that at a certain time hav- 
* ing paffed through the whole world, he found all 
* the habitations of the Nat nearly empty: foran im- 
« menfe multitude of Nat, as well às of men, had 
« affembled in a certain kingdom to hear Gobama, 
* who was then preaching a divine fermon, Then 
i i $5 great 
^ Tuis lion feems to be the Narfina of the Brahmens. , 

t Page 205 of this Volume. 
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* great ervy feized on the Nat king, becaufe he ob- | 
* ferved all the Nát giving a preference to the holinefs : 
* and virtue of Gopama. With his fabje£ls there- 
. fore hé went to a burial place in the vicinity of 
€ where GopAMA Was preaching. After having rol- 
led themfelves among the afhes‘ of the ‘dead, and 
* having put round their necks broken urns, with loud 
* fhouts, and beating om urns in place of mufical in- 
t firuments, they "advanced to the' multitude, who 
s were lijtening to tlie preacher, in’ expe&lation of 
& diverting the attention of. theliearers from the fer- 
é mon. Many; who were of a volatile difpofition, 
** at the unufual found, turned afde their eyes; but the 
é greater number neice looked 'afidé, ncr gave the 
cs fmalleft- attention to’ the agtions of the Nat; and 
“ Gopama himfelf continued his difcourfe, as if no- 
** thing extraordinary had' happened, : The Nat there- 
t* fore, _pezceiving that his attempt to difturb GoDAMÁ 
. S was in vain, retired greatly difcompofed. | 

* On another ‘occafion, when the fame great Nat 
* Bommazo faw GopaMma palling, he faid to his com- 
*'panions contemptuoufly, and ironically, that. thé 
“$ virtue of Gopama was great; and impudently pro- 
e pofing to try which of them could perform. thé 
„ ** greateft miracle, he faid, * O Gonama, let each of 
. *us hide his body, ind. fee which will belt dif. 
* cover the other? Although Gobama ‘was, ‘énfible. 
* cf the childifhnefs of fuch à trial, yet feafing,.. if 
“ he declined it, that both men and Nat would bc-apt- 
“ tò undervalue his divinity, he mildly indulged the- 
* Naty defred Bommazo to hide himfelf, and at. thé. 
* fame'time with his hands he covered his face... "The: 
s Nat ‘prince by his power immediately changed-his: 
“body into a particle ‘of fand,. and penetrating into: 
“the centre of the earth 100,000 juzana deep, Le thére. 
“hid himfelf. But-Gopama, although he had, kept, 
“ his eyes thut, perceived every thing by the power 
* of his divine’ wifdom, and going to the aperture; 
« through which the grain of fand had entered, he 
* covered: with his left hand the opening; while with 

x his 
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** his right he moved the earth, and. forced the Nat 
** from his concealment. He then faid, * O Nat, come 
forth!’ The m Bommazo, thinking that Gopa- 
“ ma had done this by chance, wanted again to hide 
* himfelf: but Gopama.calledout, and faid, O Nat, 
“ do you not know, that I am acquainted with the 
* moft fecret thouglits of your heart? Come out 
* then, nor any longer pretend ¿not to hear. | Then 
x ‘ the Nat perceiving that he could be. no longer hid, 

‘came out, and turning to Gopama, faid, * Now, in 

* your turn, conceal yourfelt.' CóDAMA not con- 
** verting his great body into a grain of fand, but into 
** a moft minute and invifible atom, ftood upon that 

** part of the Bommazo which. is between the eye- 
" brow and the eye-lid, and called out, * Now feck 
= ' mer The Bommazo hearing the voiceof Gopama 
* very near, immediately opened his eyes; and when 
the could fee nothing néar, he began to look every 
where after Gonama. He fearched the four great 
iflands of this earth, and the two thoufand fmall 
ones; he examined the whole ocean, and the lofty 
and inacceffible mouniains of Zeichiavala; from 
thence afcending Mzenmo, he vifited the habitations 
of all the Nat, the Rupa, and Arupa: he then pe- 
netrated into feveral other worlds; but being at 
“length fatigued, and -declaring, himfelf overcome, 
“ie dams Ó great Gopama, no longer hide thyfclf, 
a but appear.’ Then Gonama forthwith creating a 
“magnificent ladder, compofed of gold, eid. orna- 
s mented with pearls, applied it to. the eye of the 
* great Bommazo; and alfuming the . natural fize. of 
** his body, ana the moft fplendid ornaments, with the 
“ greatell pomp, defcended to the ground from the eye 
“of the Bomuazo. This miracle. being feen, the 
ec great Nat aftonifhed, threw himfelf at the feet of 
* Gopama, and humbly confeffing his arrogance and 
* pride, befought pardon; and from thenceforward, 


* he venerated POUDA asa God: and notonly during | 


“ the life of Gopama, but ever fince his;death, this Nat 
* has continued to worfhip him carefully and devoutly.” 


OF 
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SOF TIE DES TRUCTION AND REPRO- 
* DUCTION OF WORLDS 
€ XAAIII. Tug Burma wriangs alledge [bree rec 
€ mote caules for the deftruétion of a wor ld ; luxury, 


“anger, and ignorance. From thefe, by the power: 


e of. fate, arile the phyfical or proximate caufes; 


$e nu fire. water, and wind. When luxury pre- 
* vails, the world is confumed by fire; when anger 


' * prevails, it is diflolved in water; and when igno- 


** rance prevails, it is difperfed by wind. The Bur- 
** mas. do not fuppofe, that a world is deftroyed and a 


.* new one inftantaneoufly regenerated; but that the 
-$ deftru&lion takes up the fpace of an’ Afenchiekat, 


“that the reproduction takes up another, and thata 
“third Affencizehat intervenes between the end of 
“ the old world and the beginning of the new.” 

“ XXXIV. Berozz we proceed to explain the 
** opinions of the Burmas concerning the deftru&ion 
** of a world, it will bc neceffary to recollect, that 
ss they fuppole fixty-[our alterations in the length of 
“man’s life to happen during the exiftence of one 
£ world*, ‘They fuppole alfo, that almoft the whole 


- * human race perifhes at each.of^ thofe fisty-four pe- 


* rods, In which the length of life is reduced to ten 
years. And they farther fuppofe, that this deltrue- 
“ tion befalling the human kind is analogous to the, 
“crimes which have produced the fatal sbbzeviation 
“of life. Thus when luxury prevails amongft men, 


“the greater vart of them perifh by hunger; thirft, 


« and wretchednels: when anger 1s the caule of hort 
life, perpetual contentions ard wars arife, and the 

* bulk of mankind perifhes by the fword or fpear: 

* finally, if ignorance be the prevailing crime, man- 
« kind, worn out by a horrid cor fumption, wafle away 
‘ito mere fkeletons. | After.the greater part of men 
* have by fuch difafters perifhed, a great rain falls, 
** and {weeps away into the rivers the unburicd bodies 
* and filth, Then follows a fhower of flowers and 
ds * fandal-wood to purity the earth: and ell kinds of 
| * garments 
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** garments, fall from above. The fcanty remains of 
men, who had efcaped from deltru€tion, now creep 
$* out from caverns and hiding places, and repenting of 
** their fins; from henceforward enjoy longer lives." 

Tue Burmas not only conceive, that the length of 
mens’ lives is extended by virtue, and fhortened by 
vice; but alfo that moral excellence, efpecially in their 
princes, 1s followed by much phyfical advantage, by a fa- 
vourable change in the feafons and produ€tions of the 
earth, and efpeciall y by a great abundance of the pre- 
cious metals and ftones*, ‘This dottrine ofthe Divine 
Providence beftowing phyfical rewards upon moral 
exccllence, although perhaps i in many cafes prejudicial 
to the good of fociety, Íeems to have been much ad- 
mired by the late emperor of China Yonc-rcuine, who 
was by no means a fuperítitious prince, but appears 
even to have rejeGed all the revelations introduced by 
various fe&s into his dominions. - In confequence of 
fome political intrigues of the Fefusts, as it is com- 
monly fuppofed, he had banifhed .the raiffionaries, 
.which no doubt gave grcat uneafinefs to many of their 
converts. Two governors of provinces endeavoured 
to perfuade him, ihat, wherever temples of the Godof 
armies (probably churches) had been ereéted, thofe 
provinces were exempted from locufts, and other de- 
ftru&tive vermin: other officers had mentioned to him 
different fuperftitious expedients for procuring rain.: 
Inhisanfwer, of which Grosier T has favoured us with 
atranflation, he indeed treats as a ridiculous error the 
belicf that prayers offered up to pretended beings can 
remedy our afflictions: but he at the fame time lays it 
down as an infallible do€trine, that our plains may be 
defolated by inundations, drought, or infeéts, as a pu- 
‘nifhment inflicted by heaven on the emperor or his of- 
_ ficers, who having deviated from integrity and juftice, 
.by that means may be brought back toa fenfe of their 
duty. JDaliráni reges, ple&iuntur Achivi. . 
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& XXXV. But to proceed with the account of the 
** Ceftruétion of a world; the Burma writings relate, 
* that 1,000 years before Tuch an event, a certain. Nat 
** defcends from the fuperior abodes to this ifland. His 
'** hair is difhevelled, his countenance mournful, and - 
' * his garments black. He pales every where through 
* the public waysand ftreets, with piteous voice, an- 
* nouncing to mankind the approaching diffolution. 
.* In the fame manner as the fowls of heaven and the 
.* fifh of the fea, by a certain natural inftinét, have a 
ee foreboding of ftorms; fo the Nat in their minds per- 
€ ceive the approach of a world’s deffru&ion. "Then 
* mankind are ftrongly excited, to, an obfervance of 
£ the law, and efpecially to the performance of fuch 

“ good wotks, as may entitle them to afcend to the 
.* abodes of the Rupa, and Arupa. Thefe, good works 
«6 are chiefly four: charity, the honouring of parents 
* and old age, juftice,.and the love of our neighbours, 
-& The Nat are. thus folicitous to encourage men in ob- 
s iaining.a place in the ‘abodes Rupa and Ars pa, be- 
*€ caule when the world is deftroyed by wind in confe- 
d quence of mens’ crimes, ‘all thé habitations of Rupa 
'** and Arupa. perifh: but when it is deftroyéd by fire, 
$ or water, many of thefe abodes remain untouched.. 


is Ow hearing the terrible forébodiiigs: ‘of the Nat, 
«€ men fhudder, and with their utmoft power apply 
e themfelves to 'praĉtife the four above-mentioned good 
« works. The Nat alfo who inhabit Mienmo, and the 
*€ fuperior abodes, are elevated- to" the different Zian. 
** The infernal beings, even the lots of whofe evil deeds - 
Se have now expired, are born men, and endeavour to ` 
$ lead fach a life as may- entitle them to a place in the 
:* Zian. Itis only for the impious, and for infidels, that 
* there is no falvation. Transferred to, thé frigid fpaces 
ES interpofed between the different worlds *, tiefe fin- 
** ners are there left to undergo eternal punifhment. 
| A Isyational 
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** [rrational animals are fuppofed to perifh along with 
** the world." 

“ XXXVI. Ir has already been ftated, that the 
** world is deftroyed either by fire, or by water, or by 
wind. When it 1s to happen by fire, as foon as the 
** Nat has ceafed to admonifh men, a heavy rain falls 
* from heaven, fills all the lakes, caufes torrents, and 
* produces an abundant crop. Mankind, now filled 
* with hope, fow feed more plentifully: but this is 
** the laft rain, not a drop falls for 100,000 vears, and 
« plants with every vegetating thing perifh. "Then die 
“ all animals, and pafling on to the-flate of Nat, are 
** from thence transferred to the abodes Zzan or Arupa. | 
s The Nat of the fun:and moon having now become * 
“ Zian, thefe luminaries are darkened, and vanifh. 
* In their flead two funs arife, which are not Nat. 
* The one always fucceeds the other, rifing when it 
* fets; fo that there is no night, and the heat confe- 
se quently becomes lo intenfe, that all the lakes and 
* torrents are dried up, and not the fmalleft veftige of 
« a tree remains upon the furface of the earth. After 
* a long interval, a third fun ariles. Then are dried 
“up the greateft rivers. ` A fourth fun fucceeds, and 
* two being now conftantly above the horizon, even 
** the feven great lakes difappear. A fifth fun arifes, 
** and dries up the fea.’ A fixth fun rends afunder this 
“ and the other 1,010,060 earths, while from the rents 
* are emitted fmoke and flame. Finally, after a very 
* long interval, a feventh fun appears, by which 
a Mienmo, and all the’ inhabitants. of the Nat, are 
** confumed: ‘and as in a lamp, when the wick and oil 
* are exhaufted, the flame goes out; fo when every 
* thing in this and the other 1,010,000 worlds is con- 
* fumed, the fire ‘of its own accord will die away. 
* From thé laft great rain, to the final extin&ion of 
*€ the fire, is one Affenchickat.” | 

“ XXXVII. Sucu is the manner in which the 
* world is deftroyed by fire. When the deftruétion is 
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“ produced by water, or wind, the circumilances: are. 
* very fimilar. For when water is to deftroy a world, 
** at firftchere fall very gentle Ihowers, which by degrees 
 increafing, at length become 
«fo prodigious, "that each | 
^ drop is 1900 juzgana In mag- 
* nitude. By fuch rain the 
* abodes of men, and Nat, 
s Tome ofthe Zian, and all tlie 
* other million and ten thou- 
s fand worlds, areentirely dif- 
** folved. Whena world isde- 
Ez ftroyed by wind, the Nat 
“ having finifhed his warn- 
* ings, afine rain falls. But 
* it 1s the aft ráin during that 
e world. After 100,000 years 
the wind “begins to blow, 
é and gradually increafes: At 
« firft it only raifes fand, and 
ec (mall Renes; butat length it 
& whirlsaboutimmenfe rocks, 
€ and the fummits of moun- 
* tains. ‘Then Making the 
* whole earth, it diffipates this 
*€ and the others: with all the ` 
** habitations of the Nai, Ru- 
* ja, ard Arupa, and Ícatters 
** them through the immienfe 
extent of the fkies. 
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“ Tuer adjoining plan fhews 
“ the order in which the Bur- ' 
“mas fuppote the fucceffive 
'* worlds to be deftroyed by iL 
“ fire, Water, and wind. ` pos 


— 





4 From this plan it will appear, that out of fixty- 
‘ four times, the world is fifty- fix times deftroyed by 
oe five, 
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$ fire, feven times by water, and once only by wind; 
* and that an the fame order as in the plan. ‘The 
“ perpendicular lines reprefent the times of deftruc- 
“tion, and the horizontal ónes the proportionate 
* height.to which each deítru&ion reaches. Thus 
** when fire is the agent it reaches.to the height No. 1. 
** and the five inferior Zian are deftroyed. After a fe- 
* ries of fixty-four deftru&ions.of the world, the laft 
** of which happens by wind, the firft‘of the next fe- 
& rics is occafioned by fire, and the fame order is re- 
** peated. The world which. immediately preceded 
** this, was deftroyed Dy fire, which reached to the 
sé height marked No. 4. 
« XXXVII Tue conceptions of the Burmas rela- 
* tive to the reproduftion of a world now come to be 
“ explained. As we have feen, they allege three 
* caufes of deftruétion, fire, rain, and wind; but,ac- 
- * cording to them, the only caufe of reproduétion i is 
“rain. One Affenchiekat after the deftruction of a 
* world rain begins to fall like muftard feed, and in- 
* creafes by degrees til each drop becomes 1000 
* suzana in fize. This rain fills all the fpace, which 
“had been formerly occupied by the deftroyed habi- 
- tations, and even a greater: for by the wind it is 
** gradually infpiffated to the precife bulk of the for- 
‘s mer worlds. The rains, thus infpiffated by the 
** wind, form on their furface.a cruft, out of which 
“ arife, fr, the habitations of the Zian: and then 
* Mienmo, withallthe abodes of the Nat who dwell 
.* near that mountain. The rain continuing to be in- 
** fpiffated, forms our earth, with the mountain Zet- 
* chiavala, and finally all the other 1,010,000; and 
** all thefe are exattly in the fame difpofition, order, 
“ fituation, and form, which they had in their former 
“exiftence. Thefe changes, both in.the deftruétion 
** and reproduétion of worlds, take place, not by the 
“influence of any creative power, but are occafioned 
by the power Damata, which is belt tranflated by 
* our word fate,” "e 
R 3 . Te XXXIX, 
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66 XXXIX. Ir farther remains to be explained, 

* how the inhabitants: of a new world -are produced. 

“ The Burmas conceive, that on the:furface of the- 
newly-regenerated «worid a cruft arifes, having the: 
* falte and | {mell -of butter. This fmell reaching the 
* noftrils of the Ripa and Zian, excitésan thefe beings - 
€ 3 defire:to eat the cruft. The end of their lives as 
. “fuperior beings having: now arrived, they affume 
** human :bodics,. but fuch as- are fhining and agile, 
* and defcend to occupy our earthy and the ‘other 
** 1,010,000, which are:adjacen:*. .Thefe, human 
- * beings for fome time live: on this preternatural, food 
& in tranquillity and happinefs, But being aftérwards 
*€ feized with a defire and love: for property, the nec- 
* tarious cruit .difanpcars as a pumifhment Tar their 
“ crime; and.their bodies: being deprived of tranf- 
'parency and. fplendour, become dark and; ‘opaque. 
* From this lofs of light, dark night cofnmences, and. 
. mankind. are in the utmoft perturbation : for as yet: 
** there is neither fun noz.moon;:. Immediately how- 
.ever the.fun begins to appéar im the.eaft, dillipates 
the fears of man, and fills ‘him w ith.delight.. Hence 
* is the. fun .celled.sSurie. . But this. joy. is foon fol- 
** lowed by new difrefs :..for the fun performing. round 
t Mienmo his daily revclution, is foon. hid’ by that 
mountain, and darkneís again. commences. Men are 
again affliéted by this new deprivation of light, and: 
in perturbation exclaim, © O that light; whica came 
to Wuraniate the world, how, quickly hath:it vanifh- 
* ed!” . While. they. arc..with ardent vows defiring 
another light, behold in the fame eaftern regicn, and: 
in the beginning of night, the moon appears accom- 
panied by all ‘he iar. and:all mankind are wonder: 
Stalls delighted. - : Now: they, fay to one another, 
$: How timely is this appearance! This luminary 
** has appeared | as if 1 it had known our cer: y & et 
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* The foals defined to animate human bodies are by the Brahmens 
called Brama, which is ev idently rie fame word w. th the Lamina, or firft 
inhabitants of. thé earth, ‘according to the Rékans + for the Burma. pro- 
. Runclation makes no diference between ` R ang : Se 
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us therefore call it Zenía*.' This appearance of 
the fun, moon, and ftars, happened on a Sunday, 
at the full moon of the month Taboun, which corre- 
fponds partly with our Marcht: and at this very 
inftant of the fun's appearance, every thing on the 
earth became fuch as it has ever fince continued to 
be. As when rice is boiled, fome of its particles 
will remain crude and undr effed, while the remainder 
is fufficiently boiled; fo keres lay the Burma 
dottors, by the power of Damata, or fate, part of 
the earth remains plain, part rifes into mountains, 
and part finks into vallies.” 

* XL. In the foregoing paragraph it has bcen 
mentioned, that on the furface of the earth there 
had been generated a certain cruft like butter, which 
had difappeared, as foon as avarice, and the defire 
of property, began among men. This cruft pene. 
trating the interior parts of the earth, and reaching 
the. great rock Sua -pathavy, converted its upper 


‘parts into mud, earth, and duft. When the buty- 
* raceous cruit defcended into the earth, in its ftcad 


fprung forth a certain climbing plant, which alfo 
had the tafte of butter. This plant continued to he 
the common food of men till avarice ‘again pre- 


* vailed; then it difappeared. In its place, from the 


merit of certain good men, there came out of the 


‘earth’s bowels a kind of excellent rice already 
‘cleared of its hufk.: Pots alfo filled with this rice 


grew of their own accord; and men had only to 


e place them on a ftone then common, which {pon- 
* taneoufly emitted fire fufficient to boil the rice. 


Every where alfo were to be found meats various 
according to each perfon’s defire. 

* Iyn the beginning, when men fed on the cruft, and 
on thc climbing plant, the whole of this food was 


* changed into fle(h and blood: but when they began 


to eat rice, the groffer parts of that diet required 
R 4 “ after 


Y "The Pali word for neceffty. + See page 170 of this Volume, 
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*'after digeflion to bé evacuated. In confequence, 


* the different canals, and- organs, neceflary in thë ~ 


* human body for evacuation, were of their own ac^ 
éc cord generated. After having eaten rice, men began * 
““ to have luxurious defires, and tlie different ` òrgans 
“ of fex appeared; for before that time mankind were 


** neither male nor female. -Thofe who in'a former’ 


* life had been males, how obtained the male organs: 
* of fex ;:ánd thofe who had been women, * obtained". 
“ female organs. When the difference of fex firft 
* appeared, men contented themfelves with. mutual 
*.Jafcivious: glances:' but afterwatds they married? 

* Neverthelefs- there rémiained many Virgins of great 
* virtue, and many'holy men,- who were called: 
se Manuffa Biama. “Thefe neither pra&iféd agricul- 
s< ture, nor any, mechanical art; but-only underwent? 
& the great labour of making offerings ànd beftowing: 


“alms. "Thefe men long-obferved: inviolate chafáty : : 
* but when in the-‘progrefs of time they: perceived. 
«c their numbers daily leffening, many- of: them, in: 


** order. to raife up an offspring, 'coütra&ted marriages ; 
* and thofe who are now called: Brahmensj. are. “dee 


(€ fcended^ from thefe laft alliances. ' The Manuffa 


* Biamma, who had retained their chaftity, were very 
"i ~ indignant | on hearing of this cóndu& in their com- 
* panions; and loathing much: théir depravity, 2ver 


« after held them in tlie utmoft contempt, fpit in their: 


** faces, and abhorred to have'any community with 


* them in eating, cloathing; or dwelling. --Frém this, - 


“ fay the Burma "dolors, has arifen among the Brah- 
ts mens the cuftom of not eating or walhing with the, 
** reft of- mankind.’ But although the law: of Gónaxa: 
“ permits marriages; vet as; without the ftri& obfer- 
“vance of celibacy, no perfon can arrive at Nieban, 
* fo therefore’ all-‘wife men have confidered marriage 
. * asa deed not ofa perfeÉt nature:” s. - 

* XLI. Tue Bramma, who had married, by de- 
|.'* grees.built houfes, villages, and towns: but when 
i they began to ‘multiply, there’ arofé among them 
& contentions 
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contentions and quarrels; for avarice prevailing, 
“every one confulted his-own immediate. intercil, 
without attending to the injury he-might do to his 
“neighbour, At length thefe difputes came to be 
determined by ftrength; and toput a ftop to this 
** violence, it was determined in common, council to 
** ele& a prince, who fhould be able to reward accord- 
* ing to merit, and to punifh according to the atrocity 
* of crimes. And a certain man being found amongit: 
** them, who excelled the reft in ftature and beauty, 
s¢ and who had. always been more obfervant of. the 
* Jaws than the others, . this perfon was «created king 
s and Jord of the earth: becaufe he had been chofen 
“by common confent, .he was called Manasamata ; 
** becaufe he was made lord of the earth, he was called 
* Kartia; and becaufe he punifhed according to the. 
* Jaws, he was named. Raza. From this Mapa- 
“ samata defcended a feries of forty-four kings, of 
* whom, according to the moft learned of the Burmas, 
$$ the tenth was Gopama*,” 

Tue account of the miffionary here 15 not very 
clear. It is not evident, whether Gopama; as de- 
fcended from MAHasaMATa, was.a Brahmen; or 
whether both princes are confidered to .be defcended 
from the Bramma, who married before the Brahmens. 
If the former be the cafe, the Réhans make their god 
to be an apoftate Brahmen: if the latter be their 
meaning, they fuppofe the Brahmens to be a fe& of 
diffenters from their religion. I imagine, that little 
credit can be given to either opinion. The Réhdns 
are evidently miftaken in their account of the origin 
of the Brahmens:; for the averfion.to eating in common 
with others doés not originate with mankind, but with 
the Brahmens. J think- it indeed. probable, that this 
account has been lately framed by the RZhZns, with a 
view of rendering odious to their followers a race of 
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* Compare this account with the. Ehiftory of. Caftmere, P. 163 of this 
Volume, :' 
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priefts, fo formidable among ignorant people from. 
their hypocrify, mortifications, and ‘impudent 
tenfions to fupernatural powers. ` 


deba 


i - 


I THiNx that Sir W. Jones and Paurinus have - 
facceeded in proving, that'the religion of thé Brahmens 
is effentially the fame with that of the Fg plians ; ; and 
therefore I muf think it ‘probable; that the two reli- 
gions had a common'-origin i but notwithftanding the 
etymological labours of- the latter author; I mea agree 
with the former, and wich M. AvoyrtiL pv Pron: 
in thinking, that Egypt 1s the fource from whence 
this worfhip- has been fpread over a great proportion 
of the world. In fact; daring the moft-remote periods; | 
to which hiftory reaches, we find chis religion univer, 
fally eftablifhed in. Eg yer. Later, but às foor ás our 
knowlécge extended to T ndia, we fid there eftablifhed 
two fes: the Magi, abd the Sanianians; or priefts-of 
, Gopana’ We afterwards learn, that the Brahmens 
_were a fet of priefts in India following neárly the fame 
worfhip with thofe. of Egypt. We find them' about 
the time of Cuxisr gaining a'fuperiority over the 
worihippers of Bouppwa; and about nine hundred’ 
ycars afterwards, we find them totally overthrowing 
his dotirine in its native country*. That the Vedas, 
which are commonly fuppofed io be the: oldeft books 
of the Brahmens, arc inferior in antiquity to the time 
of Bovn»ua, is evident from the mention which they - 
make of that perfonage. The ftrongeft obje&ion 
againft this opinion’ of the Egjpttan ‘origin of the 
Brahmenical wor fhip; appears to me ta be the cofmo- 
graphy of the Bralmeni, the fame nearly with that 
of the Ráhzns,..ànd in. my opinion év idently 
framed in the north of Hzndullan. A foludon of 
this difculty may however be. given. “We may 
readily fuppofe the Brañmeéns. to have been a colony y 
of lac au ida formed their firft eftablifhments à in 
the 
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the vicinity of Bombay*; and by degrees engraficd 
their fuperftition on the ignorance of the Hindus, 
& p e the African deitics and mittical philofophy- 
fo the Afatick fables and herocs, and carefully i intro- 
ducing the Egypizan caft and ceremonies with all 
their dreadful confequences. 

“Tue Burma doGors," continues the miffionary, 
** admit of four claffes omen : the firft, defcended from 
€ MAHASAMATA, are princes; the fecond, defcended 
* from the Manuffa, Biamma, who married, are the 
€ Brahmens; the third, defcended from (ach men as 
s married before the Manuffa Biamma, are the Sathe 
€ or rich: in the fourth clafs, called Suchzve, are in- 
s cluded ail other men, een artificers, labour- 
ers, and the like.” 

This opinion might be fuppofed to imply, that the 
fe& of Bouppua admitted of caft, in a fimilar man- 
ner with that of the Brahmens; butas far as rclates 
to iti followers in the Burma empire, and in Siam, I 
can affurc the reader, that fo cruel and fo abominable 
a diftinétion is utterly unknown, except by report, 
and from the example of the Hindus fertled in thofe 
countries. At what time then was the do&rine cf caft 
cftablifhed in Hindufian? Priv is the only antient 
author to whomon this fubje& I can at prefent refer. 
He mentions a divifion of ranks among various Jadian 
nations, which he calls vita multipartita: but from what 
he fays, it would not appear to have been univerfal 
at the time he received his intclligence : neither is it 
by any means clear, thathis vzta multipartita means caft. 
Itis to be obferved, that all Roman citizens followed 
nearly the fame manner, of life: they were foldiezs 
and ftatcfmen ; and when not employed in either of 

thefe 

* Tus images in the cave at Elephanta appear to me, now that Tan 
acqivunted with the fubjett, evidently to be thofe of the gods of £ the Brai- 
mens. I well remember, when 1 viewed them, . (although then quite un- 
acquainted with the controverfies concerning their origin), that 1 was 
druck with the .4frican appearance of then hal dud features; and con. 


ceived them'to have been the work of Sesostris, as I had imbibed the 
vulgaridea, that they were not the idols of the Brahmens. 


M 
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thefe capacities, they were all cultivators of the land, 
To them therefore a ciltinétion ‘of profeffion: in the 
citizens of.a ftate would appear ftrange: and I am apt 
tothink, that the vita multipartita of :PLiny more rex 
fembles the divifion of ranks and profeffions among 
the. Burmas, or in modern Europe, than it does. the 
cat óf the Brahmens. -The paflage 1 allude to is, 
** Namque. vita mittortóus populis. Indorum mula partita 
€ degitur. Alo tèllurem exercent, militiam. alit ca- 
«€ beffunt, merces ali pu: evchunt, vefpublicas optimi 
« ditiffimi temperant, judicia reddunt, regibus aff dent. 

€ Quintum genus celebrata illic; ei prope m reltgtonem, 
** verfe faprentia’ deditum, voluntaria femper morte vt- 
“tam, accenfo prius rogo, finiu*. Unum fuper hac eft 


* femiferum, ac plenum laboris brimenfi ty eb quoc fupra 


«€ dicta continentur, venandi. elephantes domandique, 
cc fis arant, iis invehuntur; hec maxime novere pecu- 


£ aria.: tis militant demicañtque: pro f nibus? Itis 


to. be obferved, that this. defcription neither: agrees 


well with the prefent :divifions of the different cafts, 


nor does it call the learned Brahmens.;: on the contra- 
ry, Priny -fpeaks of the: Brachmane: notas a. clafs 
or. order in. fociety, but:as a:nation,.or as a name 
common to many nations.. He mentions, that SENE- 
cA had attempted to procure the names of all the peo- ' 
ple inhabiting Indza; and-had atually heärd of one 
hundred and ‘eighteen - nations: `. The moft confidera- 
ble of thefe he afterwards enumerates: ** Gentes, quas 
* memorare non pigeat, Ifman; Cofyri, Img, et. per 
« juga Chifrotofags, | rwliarumque. gentium cognomen 
« Brachmanæ quorum Maccocalinge, flumina Pumas él 
S Ads ( quod : Un pee ee ) ambo nav — Sd 


^ This S 


* Ir is to be’ óbferved, ‘that this manner of ending li ife, me to the 
learned of antient India, more -refembles that in ufe among the priefts of 
Pegu (Loussre’s Relation du Siam) than it does that teccmmended 


.by the Brahmens, who accorcing to Asur FaziL (Ayeen. dhbery) 
think it meritorious to terminate lite by cutting the throat at, she confluence 


of the Ganzes and Juin; or by ‘expofing themíelves to’ the alligators 


at the euch. of the holy river. 
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This circumftance furprizes me, as the general recol- 
lettion of my reading induces me to believe, that the 
Brahmens, as a religious fett, had been eftablifhcd in 
India before the time of Axexanper, from whofe 
expedition Prixv's knowledge’ of the northern parts 
of Hinduflan is chiefly derived. To thofe who have 
an opportunity, I leave it to determine the time when 
Brahmen came to bethe name applied to the religious 
of India. With Prixv itfeems to be analogous to the 
Braimens of Kufhup*, or perhaps the- Biamma of the 
Ráhanst. Mr. Harincron has fuggefted to me, (ince 
I wrote the above, paffage, that all the countries in 
which Bramma was worfhipped might be called Brah- 
menical, an opinion which I think not improbable. 
Ifit be juft, it will'fhow the progrefs made by the 
Brahmens in India in the fourth century , before the 
birth of Cunisr. 
“ XLII. Ir being dol that al] mind are 
e the offspring of the fame- flock, namely of the Bz- 
** amma, who defcended from the abodes of the Rupa ; 
* a certain Burma dottor afks, why there is not the 
* fame language among all nations; and whence ari- 
** fes that variety of manners, religions, complexions, 
“and features, fo obfervable among the inhabitants 
* of this earth? This fame dottor thinks he anfwers 
*€ this queftion, by faying that the firft inhabitants of 
“the world, after having greatly multiplied by mar- 
‘riage, were forced to emigrate into various parts of 
ás the: earth; and as in thcfe the climate, air, water, 
é natural productions, and temperature, are extremely 
* different, fuch circumítances could nct have failed 
** to produce: an effe& on: the manners, religion, and 
* appearance, of thofe who were under their influ- 
* ence, | For ifin-one kingdom the inhabitants vary 
“in ftature and colour, how much more cyideat matt 
* this difference be amongft the inhabitants of remote 
* countries? And as children -delcended from the 
* fame parents aie called by different. names; fo of 
‘Ethe 
* Page 164 of this y guns 3 jum 245 & 248 of this Volume. 
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* the delcendants of the Biamma, fome are called ^ 
* Burmas, fome Cufàys, fome Peguefe, ard fome 
* Szammefe. He alio alleges, that, according to a 
e perfon's lot of good or evil deeds, he is born either 
“a Burma, or a Stammefe, or a European. It fome- 
* times aifo happens, that he who was at firt born 
ES ios en ignoble family, fhall afterwards be born of an 

* jlluftrious race: but this not from his original lot 
ms « of nativity, but from fome accidental good ‘works. 
** For diverfity cf names the fame author thus ac- 
“counts. It may fo happen, fays he, that the fame 
* perfon, according:to the different a&ions he: may 
‘have performed, may be confidered in different 
e points of view, and thus obtain different appella- 
* tious: and this he confirms by the example of Go- 
* pama, Who, according to kis various attributes and 
“ excellencies, is called by various names. 

“Tur fame author inquires, by what power and 


€ caule the various kinds of trees and herbs have 


** appeared inthe world ? He fuppofes them ‘to have 
* arifen from the feeds of the antecedent world con- 
“tamed in that rain by which the new earth was 
‘reproduced. The fame however he does not ven- 
“ture to affirm of the mines of gold, filver, and 
* precious ftones, which he alleges have not from | 
** the beginning exifted in the world, but have origi- 
‘nated from the virtues of good men. Thus when 
< juft and upright princes reign on earth, and when 
* many men are celebrated for fan&ity and’ virtue, 
‘then the tree” Padeza appears; from the heavens 
* fhovers of gold and precious ftones defcend ; in 
“ the bowels of the earth many mines of gold and 
« filver are difcovered ; the fea alfo throws up on its 
* Íhores. various kinds of riches, and whatever 15 
* fown comes to perfe&ion. On the contrary, when; 
* unjuft kings have reigned, or when men have neg- 
** lected the laws, not only have new riches remained. 
“ undifcovered, but all the old wealth has difappeared'; 

* the mines of gold andfilver have been cannes 

an 
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“ and the fruits of the earth have become of fuch 
“a noxious quality, as to induce upon mankind 
* misfortune, difeafe, and peftilence." 


Such are the general doétrines of the fe&t of Boun- 
DHA, as cxtraéted from the writings of the Rams 
by Sancermano; doétrines which, although intended 
to lead ‘mankind to the performance of good works, 
are involved in the moft puerile and abfurd fables. 


Tue religion of the Burmas is fingular, as exhi- 
biting a nation confiderably advanced from the rude- 
nefs of favage nature, and in all the actions of life 
much under the influence of religious opinions, and 
yet.ignorant of a Supreme Being, the. creator and pre- 
Server of the univerfe. . The fy! ftem of morals how- 
ever recommended by thefe fábles, is perhaps as good 
as that held forth by any of the. religious do&rines 
prevailing among mankind. The motives alfo by 
which thefe fables excite to good works, unite the 
temporal nature of the Few7/k law. to the future 
expettations of the Chriflian difpenfation: while hav- 
ing adapted the nature of the rewards and punifhments 
io the conception of our prefent facultics, they have 
all the power of the Mohamedan paradife ; and having 
proportioned thefe punifhments and, rewards to the 
extent of virtue or vice, they poffefs the juftice of 
the Roman purgatory, but without giving to pricits 
the dangerous power .of curtailing its sla 
Bouppua has no doubt given to the > beftoving alms 
on the clergy a confpicuous place among the virtues: 
but his clergy for fupport are entirely dependant on 
thefe alms; as they have not ventured to propofe any - 
ftated, lafting, or accumulating. property, being an- 
nexed to their order; nor have they, affumed to them- 
felves any rank or powerin the management of ecu- 
lar affairs. Except this elevation of an inferiour 
virtue to the rauk of an important duty, anc the 
merit w hich we fhall find given tothe ceremony 

of 
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of pouring forth water on certain occafions, there is 
perhaps no confiderable objettion to any | "of the 
morality recommended by Gonamas unlefs it be his 
confidering i it criminal to put any animal to death for 
-the u of man*; and his reprefenting celibacy as a ` 
kind of virtue, or at leaft-as a more perfect ftate than 
-marriage : ah idea, though common to fome of the 
authors of prevailing religions, vet certainly produc- 
tive cf much mifery, and of the worft coniegtences. 
It muft ‘however. be confeffed, that. the praétice of 
morality among the Burmas is by no means fo correét, 
as might be perhaps éxpe&ed among a people whofe | 
l religious opinions have fuch an apparent tendency to. 
virtue. In particular, an almoft total want of veracity, 
and a moft infatiable cruelty in their wars and punifh- 
ments, are’ obfervable among them on the _tlightett 
) acquaintance, g 
: Havine now conbdered à in a ‘general manner the 
religion:and fcience of the Burmas, I muft defcend 
‘fomewhat more to particulars: and in giving an ac- 
‘count of their faith, I cannot follow a | better guide 
than: the tieatife of the Zarano: It will give the 
“reader not only a faithful abridgment of the religious 
'do&rine: of the Ráhzzs, but will alfo how him the: 
progrefs made by the heft. informed priefts of the 
country in the art of compofition and inftruétion. 
Bur as a preface to this treatife, I muit here infert 
fome obfervations ‘on the hiftory. and name- of the 
god. k AS | : 
Tue author of the Alphabetum: Tibetan um , fappofed 
Bourpya to have been the fame with the Jesus of 
the Manichwans; and father PauLinus, in his triumph 
over chis abfurdity, denies that any fuch perfon ever 
exifted: Entirely DE E. authority 'of the 
numerous 


* Tur worlhippers of GopnAwxA do not hae on any animal.food as 
«uncleán : it is only the depriving it of life which they regard cs criminal, 
— Accordingty they eat all manner of iu and many difguft.ng reptiles 
are thei favourite food, 
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numerous fe& of Bouppua, who all fuppofe him to 
have really lived, and to have been an Zrdia& prince, 
the learned Carmelite from fome coincident attributes 
believes Bouppuaand Hermes to have been the fame. 
He fuppofes them, as well as all the other gods of the 
Greeks and Brahmens, not to have been real beings, 
but perfonifications of «the clements and heavenly 
bodies. In applying this fuppofition to Bounpra, 
as worfhipped by the Ráháns, he quite overlooks the 
effential difference of their making Gopama an only 
God, and that thé do&rine of perfonification neceffa- 
rily implies polytheifm, a fyftem of belief held in ab- 
horrence by thefe priefls. I think ita more probable 
opinion, when thc Brahmens introduced their do&rine 
into Hznduflan, that “they could not venture to deny 
the divinity of the god of the country; but on com- 
paring his attributes with thofe of their different gods, 


that they alleged him to be the fame with their Tors; 


and by adopting him and his titles into the lift of their 
dcities, and many of the prejudices of his followers 
into their capacious fyftem, they greatly facilitated 
the progrefs of their doCtrine. It is true, that the 
various accoünts of Gopama, faid to be given in the 
legends of the different nations following his religion, 
agree fo little together, that they can hardly be made 
matter of hiftorical evidence. - But many of thefe dit- 

fcrences may have arifen.from the miftakes of. travel- 


ers; and it is only by procuring faithful tranflations of ` 


the different legends, that we caf be enabled to deter- 
mine what credit is due to their contents. Inthe mean 
time I muft fay, that I know-of iio plaufible. reafon 
for believing that Gopama -did not exit, and was not 
an Indian prince, as his followers univerfally allege. 
The father, although a catholick, feems to found his 


-obje&ion on the fuppofition, that mankind could ne- 


ver be fo abfurd as for any length of time to worfhip- 
aman.* But the whole difficulty of PAULINUS 1$ 
‘VOL. VI. Ber g removed 


^« 


* Mus, Borg. page 3T: 
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removed by dis doctrine of GODAMA.: His followers 


are, bhialy fpeaking, ' atheifts, as they fuppofz-every 


thing to arife from faze: and their gods: are merely 
men; who by their virtue acquire fupreme happinefs, 
and by the: wifdom beconie entitled-to, impofe a law 
on all -iving beings. If the Bouppra of the Ráhans 
were merely thes “genius. of the -planet Mercury, as 
PauLrwus;fo violently urges, * why do. his :followers 
place his. abode or -palace mthe loweft habitation; of 
Nat, among beings ‘equally: ltable with mankind te ' 
old age, mifery, change, and. gravity? That the Espa 
tian religion was allegorical, I think, the learned fa- 
ther, with, many other writers, have rendered extemely 
probable; and confequently I-think: that. the-dottrine 
of the Hrahmens has in a conficerable.. meafiire .the 
fame fource: but.l fee ho reafon: from thence to fup- : 
pofe,: that BounbHá, Rama, Kisnzx, . and other gods 


_ of India, may not‘havé exiíted as mens, for I have al; 


ready: ftated itas probable, when: the, Brahmens arrived 
in Íncia,, chat they adapted. ther, own religious doc- 
irine to the heroes and fabulous hiftory of "ihe coun: 
try. Neither do-1 think itialtogether impoffible, that 
even in Eg Iht the .priefts, who az firft introduced the 
worfh:p oí the elements. and heavenly bodies, after- 
wards applied to thefe deities- the nanies of. fush per: 
fons. as were moft celebrated among their.country- 
men, and intermingling the legendary tales concerning 
thefe perfenages with their own myltical philofophy, . 
produced that. abfürd mafs of theology,. by. which a. 
great part of mankind haye been fo long fubjugated, . 

DiirzgzNT learned men have fuppofed ‘BovppHa 
to. have been the fame with Noan, Moszs, or: Si- 
PHOAS,'thirty-Afth king: of Egypt:butas.I have. not at 
prefent -acc efs- to: the works ‘of - -Heer, Vossius, or 
TOURMONZ, I.do-not know on what reafors :fuch 
fuppotitions. haye been: formed. -. Sir W. Joxzs fup- 
pofed Bovopua to have been the fame with Sxsac or 
SESOSTRIS, 


+ 
ES 


* Mus, Borg. page $o ....; 
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Sr*0sTRIiS, king of Egypt, “ Who by conquell [tread 
^ a new iyftem of religion and philofophy, from the 
* Nile to the Ganges, about 1,000 years before 
* Cnunisr*," The affinity of'the' religión-of Egypt 
with the prefent fuperfition? of Hindujtan, and the 
fatal refemblance of the: words Szsac:and SAKYA, ONG 
of the names of Gopama, feem to have given rife to 
this fuppofition, In my opinion, “however, no two 
religions can be well more different, than’ that of the 
Egyptian polytheift, and that of the Bwrma-unitarian. 
SESAC OT Sksostais is indeed placed by antiquarians 
at the time to which the learned. judge alludes: but 
I [hall hereafter have occafion to'fhów, that, according | 
to the moft probable accounts, the origin of the rcli- 
gion of Gonama ought to be referred to a much later 
period, . That the religion of the Brahmens was 
introduced from Egypt, I have already mentioned as 
an opinion 'highly probablet: but I fufpe& that this 
happened by-no means fo early as the time of Szsos- 
TRIS, whole obje& in hismilitary expeditions appears 
rather to have becn plunder, and the captürc.of faves, 
than the propagation of religion or philofophy. The 
perfecution of the Egyptian priefts by Camayses is a 
more likely period for. any. very extenfive emigration 
into India ; ‘at the fame time itis not improbable, that 
the Eg yplians, who before this traded to India, had 
previoufly communicated fome: knowledge of their 
ference to the Hzndds. ©. E 

Iv muft be obferved that the god, “of whore doftrine 
we are now going to give an explanation, has à great 
variety of.names, which are: apt to'produce much 
confulion. Gopama or Kopbama 1s the molt common 
appellation among his worfhippers ‘in India beyond 
the Ganges. It feems alfo'to be common ‘among the 
Hindus, "and by Sir WirLiAM JonEs-copying E fup- 
pofe from the PU. is written GOTAMAS. | This 
S 2- C 0^7 ^ pame 

| * Afatick Refearches, 11, 380. 
+ See note + in page 265 of this volume, 


t See page 148 of this volume. 
F i Afratick Refearches, IV, 150. 
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name Bui US informe’ us may bé written Gopama 
or Gaupama, and literally fignifes cow-herd, but 
metaphorically king*. It has however been mentioned 
, to me, on the authority of a pundit belonging to our 
fupreme native court in Bengal, that the meaning. of 
GODALA 15 eminently wife, afage. Somona, the name 
prefixed to this appellation- by Mi Depa, Lc uBERE, 
fignifies that he had adopted the drefs of a Ráhano; as 
I was informed by Mur-DAUNG SEITAGIO, an. in- 
telligént. Stamm efe painter at -Amarapura. . The fame 
circumftance is implied bv Bon 2-25 ts one of the- 
moft comraon titles beftowed on him, in the Burme 
empire: forhis images are almoft ulways in the-drefs 
ofa Rákar, Many other appellations are given to 
GODAMA f-om the poftures En which he 15 reprefented 
in his various images. "Thus a famous 3 mage at Pougan 
is. named, A sax pa, which -fignifies plenty, from its 
fuppos ec efficacy i in producing, that, bleffing. ! 
In.the Pali language, and among: the Cingalefe, a 
common name for-this divinity is, Boupprma., . This 
Mr. Ciramazrs writes Buppout,: PAULINUS Bupaats: 
and from -hefe two. authors. I. have .colle&ed the fol- 
lowing corruptions/of that.name.. Buppa, or Butta, 
of BzsuscsRE.and Bocwart, Bon. of the Arabians, 
Boppa of E.prisi,, Borra of CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, 
and. Baourn. of .M.: GENTIL”, This. name- is faid to 
bc an appellation expreffive of-witdomll. .I can readily 
agree with, thefe two learned men, that the Por of 
the Stamm fe, Pour, Porr,.Poti. Por of the natives 
of Thibe, and the. Bur of the Cochinchinefe, may : alfo : | 
be corruptions of Bouppna.. The Siammefe: painter 
told me, taat the moft common name, for Gopama 
among, his. countrymen: às PovTTEE Sir, which he 
interpzetec into: BURALOUN, a common apps lation 
among the Burmas- Among | thefe indecd.1 very, rarely 
heard BOUDDHA uled, pro ns: becaule: Burasoun has 
oe ae ie dita. hocce a ET ^^ Qe "Ehe 
dud Mus. Barg. page -Se't > + + Afati irh Refearches; Í, 142 
i Pauniwvs Mus. Bory. page 71. 
esu tranflatior: of Fania: Y E: Il, page 4, 


-+chap, 29, > pat, 26, 
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the fame meaning. Mr. Cuambrrs, following M. 
Gexriz, and followed by Pauri&us, conceives the 
Foor Fom of the Chinefe to be alfo a corruption of 
Bouppur. The etymology is here fo forced, that 
I do not think it merits great attention: yct I allow it 
to be a probable opinion, although not completely 

cítablifhed, that Fo and BouppHa : are the fame god *. 

The derivation of Taauros, Tors, or Touta, the 
Egyptian name for Hermes, from the fame word 
Bovuppua, t feems to me perfeétly fanciful: and I muft 
enurely diffent even from the rational Mr. CHAMBERS, 
when he fuppofes Bouppna to be the fame with the 
Wonen of the Scandinavians. No two religions furely 
can be more totally different; nor can. I conceive 
to be a fufficicat proof of a common origin, that the 
fame day of the week is called after the two gods. No 
circumftance indeed feems to have-occafioned more 
miftakes among the antiquarians, than from one or 
two coincident attributes to fuppófe two divinities of 
different nationsto be the fame: an error adopted by 
all the Greeks and Romans, whether’ from refpett to 
their gods, or from national vanity. 

A CONSIDERABLE degree of confufionis to be found 
in the various accounts of the religion of the Chineje. 
Grosisr, the lateft author on the fubjett, with whom 
I have met, fcems by no means to have had good in- 
formation. I know well that fome of the Brahmenical 
gods are worthipped in Chana, having feen their images 
in that great temple oppofite to Canton, which was the 
palace of the laft native princes of the Chznefe empire, 
i have lately feen fome elegant drawings of the Cuzne/e 
gods, belonging to the Reverend’ Mr. Brown, of 
Calcula: and as far as I can trultto my memory, they 
appear to be very exatt reprefentations. Althougn 
the Chinefe have given to thefe idols their own fea- 
tures, and drefs, with new names, yet there can be no 
doubt of their being the fame with the gods of the 
Brahmens. Among them You-Loz-rAT, the god of 

| S wifdom, 
* See note t in page 268 of this volume, 
+ Pauiinus Mus, Borg. page 73. 
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wifdom, Tas a. Very ftrong refemblance. to the images, 
of Gopama; and perhaps the Chinefe ambaffdors;: and 
their fuite, Whom.I faw at Amarapura worlhipping the 
images of Boubpu&, conceived the two deities,to be 
the fame, "When in the-firft century of the Chrifiian 
gra.the fuparftición of a Chinefe. monarch had intros 
duced into his dominions the religion of the Bralmens, 
his fuccéffors: were too juft to- hinder their: fübje£ts 
from worfhipping what. gods: they thought próper ;. but 
| they: were too wiie;to admit the Brahmens as^prielts, 
orto tolerate.theirintriguing fpirit, or'their deteftable 
fyften of. government ; a condu& entirely. :fimilar to 
e wifely adopted *towards: the : Jefuits by the, late 
empercr Y onc-TcEING.'' On'the whole .L am inclined 
to believe, that the.religiori moft common! y profeffed 
by the vulgar. CAznefe,: has nearly ithe fame affinity to: 
that of. ihe. Brahmens;. whrch.the-fe& of quakers has 
10 our effablifhed.church.: .Itis true, that they have 
Bones). Or regular priefts::obut thefe are neither Bra: 
mens,” nor are: they. acknowledged: ` by the Réñens to 
be ‘legitimate: priefts::of Bou DDR: Abts; But the. wor- 
thip.of thele Brahmenzcal gods; as comm »unicated to 
the Chenefe.. is quitediftinét- froin ¿that of ‘Gopama, 
‘Whether the god Fo be. one .of.thefe gods of. the 
Brahuiensy, or whether he .be -Suaka or. whether all 
the three be diftin£t, I will not prefume, for want of 
jdfufficieat information;: to" affert:;but' there is a great 
‘probability,’ thatia veryzconfidérable fect’ among | the 
Chincfc Worfhip Gobaua under: thé name of; SHARA 
or, as the Portuguefe write ity Saga. ovi. 
Tye feét of. Bouppys is faid: by a ta Tage been 
. introduced into China: in the. year of our ara 03%. 
Others allézé; that thi$ event.did not happen: ill the 
year 519: and that the- apóftle was a certain Darma, 
third fon of an Indian king, the twenty-cighth 
in: defcent: from: Sax,’ or- eee — | Write, 


A 3 aay wer AER " m STARA: 
E a EUR “4 y a ef i aoe ! n » 


* Fania Y Souza itil} escis p. 4; €. XVI :pays a 2, 


Grosizn’s general de'cription of China, I], 215. 
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SJAKA." The name Syaza Sir WiLtram Jongs 
wrote Saxya, and Pauzinus Suaxya. It figoifes, 
according to that learned etymologiít, the cunning, 
the god of good and bad fortune T, From China the 
religion of Shara feems to have fpread to Japan, 
Tonquin, Cochinchina, and the moft remote parts of 

Túrtary. » kel 2 8 ff 
Ir muft however be obferved, that the religion of 
Cochinchtna, defcribed by Boizet Y as that of Bur, 
"THaTr-DALNAs Nuin-nauc or Tarca Mauur-PHUT; 
and alleged to have beenintroduced from Ceylon in the 
reign of the, Chinefe emperor. Mixu-pz, feems to differ 
in many effential circumftances from the doctrine of 
the Burma Rahans. * The Cochinchinefe are alleged to 
fuppofe, that But created the heavens, the earth, and 
indeed the whole univerfe:: and. from. Boinsz's -men- 
tioning that they adore’ Bur as the principal deity, we 
may infer, that they allow of other gods. The priefts 
of the Cochinchinefe are alleged to be pretenders to the 
arts of magic, enchantment and. necromancy, and to 
imiploré the divinity to affift them. in fuch deceptions. 
In thefe circumftances the worfhip of Bur in Cochin- 
china differs from that: of Boybbxa in Ava; and 1 
fufpe&, that there, as well as in China, the prevailing 
vulgar religion is the woríhip of the gods of the 
Brahmens freed from the doftrine of caft; and that 
Bounpua is with them the favourite god, as different 
members of the Egyptian theocracy: in: different places 
met with very different degrees of refpe€t. Still how. 
ever the accounts I have feen of the vulgar religion in 
thefe eaftern regions are very unfatisfa€tory; and the 
hints given us by Arexanper of Rhodes, | concern. 
ing the doétrine of Tuicca in Tonkin and Cochinchina, 
oo F bear 


. 


s Bauern, Amen. Exot, 608, as quoted in HARRIS voye 


Ages, I. 543- 
+ Mus. Borg. pag.So. | PauLiwus Mus, Borg, pag. 89 ct feq, 
h Diflionarium Anamiticum Rome, 1651, page 76i. 
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bear.a much, fiionger refemblance to the worhip of. 
the Rahéns, than the accounts of Borrer. 


4. THESE various namcs applied to the god,. of whom I 


am tr eating; are all appellatives, exprelling his various 
attributes, as we ufe the terms, almighty, the moft 


high, and other fimilar phrafes, to dénote the Creator 


of the univerfe. Many other appellations of Boyn- 
'DHA may be. feen in: Pátinus, who copies them from, 
the Amarayinha, a work.of the Hindus; but as I do not, | 
know, that thefe titles are ever beftowed on Gopama 
by tho who worfhip him as the only god, 1 fhall 
forbear to enumerate them. 

Tue name by which this divinity was call led on 
earth, wes orobably Duerma or Duarma rajah; al 
thoügh it muft be obferved, that ainóng the Hindus it 
has never been cuftomary. to call any prince by his 
proper name. This. cuftom has been communicated 
io-the Burias with fuch ftrength; that it is almot im- 
poffible t2.learn the, name of any prince during his 
reign. His titles. only can Jawfully be mentioned ; 


and the law is enforced with fuch rigour, that Burmas, 
- even ir Calcutta. Íhudder when requelted to mention: 


the dreadful: name;. nor. am T fatisfied, that either 
Captain: Symes, or I, could ever procure tlie real 
name’ cf the: reigning monarch. Duermarajah fiznifies, 
according to PauLiNus, the virtuous or beneficent 
king,* and raay be only a title beftowed on that prince, 


whofe real name, as his-rergn-ffill continues, it ma 


not be lawful to mention. This etymologilt alfo al- 
leges, that -He name Hermes muft be derived from the 
Sanfcri word. Dherma, fignifying virtue of benefi- * 
tence: although interpreter was imagined to be the 


' meaning of this ward by the Greeks, as the father pro- 


bably would fay, owing. to their ignorance óf the 
Samfcr lam, as he has: chofer. to name the language of . 
the Hindus. His opinion however is; fupported*with 
ingenuity; end. the: word Turm, which WINCKELMANN 
"eei fourd upon: two old pore in; Aly, is by no 


` means 
* Mus, Borg. page TA 
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inéans a weak fupport to- an etymólogical reafoner, 
Having thus endeavoured to colle& the various ap- 
pellations beftowed on the god of the. Bur ma } pro- 
cecd with the tranflation of 


A SHORT VIEW OF THE RELIGION OF 
GODAMA* 

* A carHOLICK bifhop, refiding at Ava fometime 
““ ago, afked the chief Ráhan, called Zaranos UR A,to 
* give him fome fhort treatife, which would explain 
. “the heads of the law taught by Gopama. The Za- 
* Rado, willing to fatisfy the bifhop, wrote for his ufe 
© te: following treatife: 

“Tur gods who have appeared in this prefent 
* world, and who have obtained the perfe& [tate 
e a are four; CHAUCHASAM, Goxacom, Gaspa, 
* and GopaMA... 

& Q. Of which of thefe gods ought the law at prefent 
** to be followed? 

€ 4, Of the god GODAMA. 

* 0. Where is the god Gop AMA? 

* A, Gopama, at the age of thirty-five years, ban 
“attained divinity, preached’ his law for forty- 
“five years, and brought falvation to all living 
K beings. At eighty years of age he obtained 
st Nieban, and this happened 2362 years ago.t 
“ Then Gopaxa faid, After I fhail have departed 
* from this earth, I will preferve my law and difci- 

** ples 

" I wave little doubt, but that the author of this treatife was the fame 
ZARADO who wrote the Compendium legis 'Barmanorum, of which 
-PAuLINUS gives us an account. The treatife however tranflated by 
SANGERMANO does not contain feveral of the circumflances faid to be 


mentioned in that of the mufeum of the liberal and learned cardinal 
BORGIA, ' 

+ lax not certain whether the original means, that CANAR died 
2362 years before the period at which the bifhop received the book from 
the Zarana; or whether, in tranflating 1 it, father SaxGERMANO re- 
duced. the ume to the year 1795, in which I faw him: I believe the latter 
to be the cafe, although the difference will not be great, as the bifhop died 
at La a few years ago. Much reafoning of Sir Wirriaw Jones, on 
the age in which Bounnua liv ed, may be {cen in the Afiatich Refearches, 
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** ples for. five thoufand years: and he commanded 
** that his images and relics fhould be worfaipped, 
| “.which-has. accordingly been ever fince done. 
*.0. In fayi that Gopama obtained Niebar, what 
_. “4s underftood by that,word? - 
“ A. Wher a.perfonis no longer Jubje& to anvof the 
. **follow:ng: miferies, namely, to weight, o:d age, 
` .*€ difeafe, and death, then: he is faid to have ob- 
** tained. Nieban. No thing, no place, can give us 
‘an adequate idea of Nieban: we can orly fay, 
** that to be free from the four abovementioned 
* miferies, and to obtain falvation, is Nieban. In 
** the fame manner, as when ‘any perfon labouring- 
*5 under a fevere difeafe, recovers by the afiftance 
. * of mecicine, we fay he has obtained health: but 
“if any perion wifhes to know the manner, or 
* caufe of his thus obtaining health, it cen only 
* beanfuered, thatto be reftored to health f gnifies | 
. * no more than to be. recovered from difeafe. In 
: * the fame manner only can we ipeak of Añeban, 
* and after this manner Gopama taught. 
$ Q. Is not Gopama the only true god on tie face 


$ of this earth? ` . "E 


a | . € A, GoDAMA 
(IL, page 121, and the following). -It would appear by this, that the 
Brahmens differ foinc thoufands of years in their accounts of the time of 
his appearance. From the immenfe varianons of time in the chroaology of 
the Brahmens, no truft can rationally be put in thei- account. "Lhe opinion 
of the Ching/e flares SuaxaA to have lived 1028 years before Cukist: 
but as this opinon can only be founded on the authority of the Indians, 
who introduced the worfhip of Bou npn into China, it proves no more 
than the Indian ideas at the time: otherwife it would deferve much credit. 
Crore}, from the writingsof Thebet, reduces tae eva of Bou nonna tothe 
year 959 before Cunist. — If lam right in my conjeéture, the ZARA- 
DO’s 2962 Burma years, equal to nearly 2341. of the Julian reckoning, 
would place the death of Gopama 546 years before Curist. Tho 
Siammefe, whofe vulgar æra commences with the death ofGobanma, make 
that event to have happened in the year 544, (Relation du Keyame de 
Siam, par M. be LA Lousers, Il, 160,) within two yezrs of the 


‘Zaravo’s eltimate. The Cingalzfe, 2ccórdirg to Mr. HARINCTON, 


make the a ra of Gonama?s death 542 years betore Currie Ti PAULINUS, 
calculating from the date given in the Borgizn manufcript, reduces the 
Siammefe period four years: andım all fuch differences of: option, the 


"fafefl to follow is the lateft date; as molt likely to approach the truth, 
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. 8€ A fourth taught, that all living things neither had. 
EXT beginning, nor would have an end:.azd that 
«€ every, thing which happens arifes from a ‘ortui- -- 
“tous aad blind fate. He denied the lot of good 
* and evil deeds, which, according to the law of 
$, Gorama,1s the efficient caufe of all the good and 
. € evil that happen to.living beings. 
** The fifth taught, that. Nan confifts in pothing 
* more zhan the life of certain Naf and Bramma, 
“ who lye for the whole duration of a world. 
* He afferted,. that. che chief good-works are «to 
* honour: our parents, to endure the hea: of the 
* fun or of the fire, and to fupport hunger ; that 
* there -s no rime jn killing animals. "He faid, 
** that fuch zs performed thefe good. works, would 
* be rewarded in a future life ;-and that fuch as . 
< did the contrary, would be puaithed. | 
| * The lat taught, that. there exifted a being, wao had 
és created .the world, and all things which are 
£* therein, and that this being only i is “worthy to be 
** adored *. co 7 B.Now 


''* Here the ZARADO ‘probably ides to DEvADAT, 85 de Rahans 
cal Jesus Curist. The, Siammefe. painter before-mentiones told me, 
that DzvArAT, or, as he pronounced it, Te VEDAT, Was the xod of the 
Pye-g ye, or of Britain ; and he conceived, that it is he who, br oppofing 
the good intentions of Gopama, produces all the evil in the +orid; 1 
-I am inclined to: believe, that the legend of Tevenar,.f which 
M. LousEnz has giver: us a tranflation,, has. been compofea fince the 
arrival of the Fortuzuefe in India, in order to prevent the pror gation of 
their religion, fo well adanted, by its fplendour and my fteries; to gain the | 
_ belief of an igncrant people. Sons antiquarians have thought, that’ much 
fight may be: thrown on the hiltory of Hinduflan by he” legends of the 
gods as delivered by the Brakmens : but much caution would be receffary, 
even when for tuch 2 purpofe we made ufe of the lefs miraculo s legends - 
of the Burma heroes, whc-are the fame with the gods of the E-ahmens : 
for it is reafonably to be fufpe&ed, when they want to ferve any. particular 
purpofe, that both Rahans and Brahmens bring out occafiona!ly either a 
new legend, or an adcition to an old one. - In fo doing, the Bratmens axe 
indeed “perfeetly fafe; for if-ever there were any hiflorical writirgs among 
the Hindus, they Live long fince been deftroy red. The arguments cp 
Pauzixus (Mus, Borg. pag. 121 et feq.) on this fubje& derve much 
attention, altho. gh to many he will appear to have pufhed his >nclufions 
farther than. his arguments will warrant. It is 20 be regrettec, that the 
yigilant zeal o? the father fhould have induced him to forget sic civility 
dite to adverfanes, end to be uncandid in attributing improper notives ta 
thofe, who happen te differ from him in opinion, 

e ~ 
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* Now all thefe falfe gods or deitti taught fuch - 
* things, not becaufe they believed them :o be 
* true: but in- order to anfwer queftions which 
* had been propofed to them, they faid whatever 
* at the time came into their minds. 

* 0: When the true god Gopama appeared, did not 
** the falfe gods renounce their doétrines ? 

“ 4. Some of them did: but others ftill continue 

^. * obítinate : and with all thefe Gopama fought in 
* the kingdom Sauli: near the tree Manche: what 
* greater miracle can be performed *? 

ec g In this confliét who. gained the fuperiority | P 

& zl. Gopama did: on which account the ringleader 
4 y the falfe gods was lo afhamed, that tying a pot 
€ about his neck, he threw himfelf into a river, 
* and was drowned. 

s (, The matter being dead; did : his followers re- 
* nounce his do€trine ? 

& 4. Some of them renounced his doétrine: but 
* others did not. It is'eafy with your nails, or 
“ with Megnapt, to take a thorn out i iiy feet 
* or hands: but it is very difficult to pluck forth 
* from the minds of men the doGtrines of falfe gods. 

* O. Cannot this be done by any means? : 

e“ /. The warnings of juft men, like the Megnap, can 
“ only effect it. 

* OQ. What are the warnings and doétrines of thefe 
* juft men ? 

* A. In the firt place, whoever kills animals, or 
** commits the other wicked attions, which are con- 
* trary to the five commandments, is liable to the 

oe lot 


* Tris confit of Gopama with eres and the other deitti, 
PAULINUS imagines to be the fame with the jeanne of the Masi con- 
cerning Oamuzen and Arimanius (Mus. Borg. pag. 51) : which 
appears to 1e to be nearly as improbable, as the opinion of the Rdhans 
concerning the identity of Jesus Curist and Devenat. In the 
Titans of the Grecians, the father alfo difcovers this doClrine of the Mast. 
Ilowever thefe-fame Tea. with perhaps as much probabilitv. are alleged 
by Governor Powwrz to have:been a hord of favages from the north, 
under the command of their Hetman Briareus. - | 

+ Tue inflrameat with which the Burmas pluck their beards, 
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* Jot of evil deeds: but whoever beftows alms;. 
«€ praftifes the ten virtues, and adores god znd the 
«€ Ráfars, will obtain the lot of good deeds. — ‘In 
* the fecond place, in the fame manner as the 
s fhacow'and body are infeparable, fo duiing all 
** the fucceffive deftruttions of future worlds, tliefe 
' .££ lots of good and evil infeparably follow al? living 
- * beings, “and are the fufficient' caufes ‘of all the 
* good'end evil, by which thefe beings are eHeéted : 
« from thefe Jots beings are born noble, or ignoble; 
* from :hem men país into ‘animals, or into: Val. 
* This zs tbe do&rine revealed by Gopama, | and 
“ jt is called the dotirine of SawwapzirTr. This 
** doCrne is the great Megnap, or nail, which com- 
** pletelv plucks forth from thé minds of men the 
* thorns of the deitti. | O:ye mafiers and wife men 

_ © of all nations, Armenians, -E nglifh, Freiuh, and 
“ Dutch, proclaim it'to all living beings! : 

* Q. Did thefe fix falfe gods, who taught that it is 
e good to honour our' parents and téachzts, to 
s fuffer heat, cold, and the like, receive no benefit 
5€ by che per formance of fuch actions ? 

5 4. As when any one eats bitter fruit, which he 
** fuppofes to be fweet, in the a& of eating he does 
* not find it fwect, but on the contrary birer: or 
** as when any one drinks mortal poifon, thinking 
* jt to be a valuable medicine, his fo thinking 
** does: not prevent his death: fo it is with thefe 
* fix deitüi, who pretended to be: gods, and did not 
s abjure their doGrine; although they endured 
* hunger, thirft, hcat, and cold, thinking fuch to 
* be good, yet have they received no advantage, 
* but have paffed into the infernal regions, where 
* they Tuffer many evils and tortures. Therefore, 
* © ye teachers of the EnglzfAy Armenians, Dutch, 
** and others, and yc the wife ‘men of all nations, 
** take heed ‘to the above example, and like lights 
* in a Cark place teach others, who wande- in the 
** errors of the deitti, fo that they may efcape from 
** thefe, as from an inhofpitable and’ defert path, 
se and arrive at the ample and ftraight road of the 
* true doctrine and faith. «& Q. What 
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Q. What is the doftrine, and law, which Gopama 
* deliveréd to be obferved by all men ? 
4. lt confilts chiefly in obferving the five com- 
* mandments, and in ab{taining from the ten fins. 
O. What are the five commandments § ? 
4. I, From the meaneft infe& up to man, thou 
se fhalt kil no animal whatever. * 11, Thou fhalt 
** not fleal. III, Thou fhalt not violáte the wife 
* or concubine of another. .IV, Thou fhalt tell 
* nothing falfe. V, Thou fhalt drink neither wine, 
* nor any thing that, will intoxicate; thou fhalt 
* not eat opium, nor other . ine sbriating drug. 
* Whoever keeps thefe five commandments, during 
** all fucceffive tranfmigrations, fhall either be born 
** a nobleman, or Nat; and fhall not be liable to 
** poverty, nor to other misfortunes, and calamities. 
Q. What are the ten fins? 
A. Thefe are called by the common appellation 
«* Duzzaratk, and are divided into three claffes. In 
** the firft clafs are comprehended the works which 
** are contrary to the commandments ; namely, 
* J, the killing of animals; II, theft; 111, adul. 
* tery. Inthe fecond clafs are. contained; IV, 
* falfhood ; V, difcord ; VI, harfh and indignant 
** language; VII, idle and fuperfluous talk. To 
* the third clafs belong, VIII, the coveting of 
* vour neighbours goods; IX. envy, and the de- 
fire of your neighbours death, or misfortune; 
* X, the following of the doftrine of falfe gods. 
“ He who abltains from thefe fins, is faid to ob- 
* ferve Sila: and every one who obferves Sila in 
all fucceflive tranfmigrations, will continually 
* jncreafe in virtue, till at length he will become 
worthy of beholding a god, of hearing his great 
voice; and thus he will obtain Nieban, and be 
exempted from the four known miferies, namely, 
** weight, old age, difcafe,'and death. We muft 
** alfo believe, that Gobama taucht, if we obferve . 
his laws, we fhall fee the other gods, who are to 
* arie after him, s 


6: Q. Befides 
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s OQ. Befides thefe already mentioned, are thzré any 
“ other zood works which ought to be pra& fed ? 
A. There are. One good work is called Dana ; 
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a fecond is called Bavana. 


Q. In what confifts Dana ? 


56 


A. Dana confilts in giving: alms, particul larly to 


the Ríhans.” 
. In what confifts Pria 2 


Á. It confiffs in thoughtfully pronouncinz thefe 


66 


66 


three words, Aneizza, Doccha, and Anatta. By 
the word Aneizza is underftood, that Ae who 
proncunces.it, recolle€ls, that by his particular 
fituation he is liable to viciflitudes: by the word 
Doccha is underftood, that by the fame “tuation 
he-is liable to xistoRtuhes and by the word 
Anata, that it is not in his power to exempt 
himfelf from being liable.to change and to mit- 
foriune., Whoever dies without having cbferved 
the Sila, Dana, and Bavana, will certainly pafs 
into one of the infernal ftates, arid will become a 
Nivea, a Pricita, or fome animal. 


Every one, who dies without the merit of fome 
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good a&lion, performed during his life, may-be 
compared to him, who, without a ftore of pro- 
vifioas, travels through. inbofpitable defzrts: to 
him, who without arms, penetrates intc a place 
abounding in robbers or wild beafts: to him 
final y, who in a fmall and leaky boat, attempts 
to pzfs a valt, tempeftuous, and w birling river. 


Moreover whcever, either prielt or layman, gives 


6% 


up himíelf to the five carnal works, or to the 
plea‘ures received by the five fenfes, who does 
nct obferve the five: commandments, and who 
does not abítain from the ten fins callec Duzza- 


_ratk,is like a moth, which aitratted by the fhining 


of a candle, flutters round the light, till i: perifhes 
in the flame: or he is like a perfon, who feeing 
a fpot of honey on a fword, is unmindful of the 
edge, and in licking the honey cuts his tongue, 


and dies : or he is like a. bird; who, eager for the 


« bait — 
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* bait, does not perceive the fpringe laid for it: or 
* lize a ftag, who running after the female, obferves 
“ not the arms nor the fnares ofthe hunter. This 
** perfon not attending to future danger, but folicited 
= by the five carnal delights, will either país to the 
* infernal regions, or will ‘tranfinigrate i into an animal. 
** By fuch fimilitudes did Gonama teach. 

* Revolving thefe things in your minds, O ve 
* EnphfA, Dutch, Armenians, and others, adore Go- 
* nama the true god; adore alfo his law, and his 
* priefts; be folicitous in giving alms, in the obfer- 
“vance of Sila, and in performing Bavana. But a 
“trae and ligitimate priek of Gopama is not to be 
* found except in this empire*, or in the ifland of 
= Ceylon : and you, O bifhop, haveobtaineda great lot, 
“woo have been thought worthy, although born in 
* one of the [mall iflands depending on Zabus dib2, to 
* come hither, and to hear the truth of the divine 
law. This book, which I now give you, is more 
** citimable than. gold and filver, than diamonds and 
e precious ftones: and I exhort all Englifk, Dutch, 
* Armenians, and others, faithfully to tranfcribe its 
* contents, and diligently to att according to the pre- 
* cepts therein contained. 

“Tue title affumed by the writer of the above 
treatife was I Arun: Zarapo, great-mafter of the 
“king of the nine provinces of the Shan, of the 
p-ovince of Cuffay, of the three provinces of Gruz 
Yun and Han, of the three provinces of Pegu, and 
“of the feven provinces of Burmas: prince of the. 
** golden umbrella, of the palace of the fun and moon; 
and alfo fupreme lord of the white elephant, of the 


“ red elephant, of the black elephant, ó&c. &c. dec.” 


OF THE PRIESTHOOD. 

Tuzss titles ofthe chief prieft of the country lead 
me to defcribe that order of men, fo intimately con- 
ne&ed with religion and learning. 
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* Siam was then fubjeft to the Burmas. 
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Aut the priefts of GonaAma are’ properly what in 
a Roman catholic country would be called regulars. 


There are no. fecular or officiating priefts, having . 


charge of the worfhip of the lay part of the community. 


Thefe prielts, by Europeans commonly called Talapons,. 


and by MoLaminedans, Raulins, are in the Bursa lan- 
guage caled Ráhans, and in the Pal, Thayn&a. . This 
is the proper name, asin Europe fimilar priefts are 
called ‘monks: but as in catholic countries the monks 
from refpe& are commonly addreffed by the title of 
father ;.fo among the Burmas the. Ráhdns are com- 


monly Ípoken to by the name Poun-gyes: which fig- 


nifies great virtue. | 

Somona or Samana is alfo a title beftowed on the 
- prielts of, Gopama, and is hkewife applied to the 
images of the divinity.. when reprefented, as he com- 

monly i is, in tae prieftly habit. From this name the 
whole fet of Bounppwa have. been by many called 
Samaniaas, a name frequently mentioned by the an- 
tient writers, and faid to’ be derived from the. San- 
ferit word Saman, fignifying gentlenefs or affa»ility*. 
The learned. Pauzinus fuppofes.the Samanicns and 
Magi to have been the fame, an opinion which he 
has been by. no means able to render probable. The 
accounts of the religion of the Samanians, as extraéted 
from the writings of the RZhZns.by SancerMa No, the 


treatife of the TARADO, and the, book Kamra, in. 


my o opinion fhow the two feéts to be effentially diffe- 
rcnt. ^ The Magi -believed in two principles, the one 
producing all the good, the other all the eyil in the 
world. Tne former they compared to light or fire, 


and worfh:pped tbe fun and fire, as emblematical of - 


. the beneficent principle: but. they worfhipped no 
images. _ They were much addi&ed to aftrology, and 
have even given their name to all pretenders ta fuper- 
natural powers. But.the Samanzans confide: every 
thing asarifing from fate by means of water, ard look 
on their divinity as merely a great moral teach- 
er. DESSDAT they do not efteem a principle of 


, mature, 
£ PAULINUS Mus. Borg. pag. 18. 
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na.ure, but a wicked perfon now undergoing the pu- 
nifement of his crimes ; and who has involved man- 
kind in fin and misfortune by teaching a doctrine coi- 
trary to that of Gopama. Indeed the little mention 
made of him inthe cofmography, in.the book Kam- 
mua, and by the Zarabo, fhow that he is not fo ef- 
fential a being in the doétrine of Ráhans, as Axiua- 
wius was in that of the. Magi. Befides the Róhéns 
wozfhip images; and are fo far from.adoring fire, they 
never kindlec one, leaf they fhould deftroy the life oflome 
ani.nal. Magic and afirology they alfo abhor, and 
detet Bloody facrifices. “The Magt, on the contrary, 
facrificed animals. There is even reafon to believc,* 
that human facrifices were common among the fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster, and by them, introduced into 
the horrible rites of a great part of the ancient world. 
I therefore conclude that the Magt were a diferent 
fect from the Samanzans; and I doubt not, that thcy 
were a feft of much greater antiquity. 

PauriwUs alfo fuppofes the religion of the Mae 
to be the fame with that of the Brahmens, or of an- 
tient Egypt,t but in this too I think he is miftaken. 
The good and bad principles of the Magt, and their 
" want of images, of the perfonification of the dcitics, 
and above all, of call, are great differences. Belides, 
the two fyftems are confidered as diftinét by the an- 
tients, who furely were the beft judges. The religion 
of the Mazz, PauLimus, with great probability, CON- 
tends T came from Jadia to Perfia in the reign of 
Cvnus, about 560 years before the birth of CHRIST, 
and from Perfia was afterwards difperfed over the 
weftern nations. |, How then could the father fup- 
pole the doétrine of the Mag: to be the parent of the 
religion of Egypt? areligion which had fubfifted taere, 
and had been transferred to Greece, certainly many 
ages before the invafion of Cambyfes. 

Ta Tnrsz 

* Print Natur. Hiflor. lib. go, cap. 1. _ + Mus, Borg. pag. 183. 

I Mus. Borg. page 141. 


| Thisis confirmed by the opinion of Purny (hb. go, cap. 1.), who 
thought, that magic was firft introduced into Europe by the army of X ua x zs. 
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Tuese Ríhars live together in convents or. czlleges, 
by them named Kiaung, which are by much the beft 
habitations in the empire. They axe, as faras I could 
judge, very decent in their lives, 1 'emarkably kmd and 
hofpitable :o firangers, the belt informed mez in the 

country, and very highly refpeéted by the inhabitants. 
Every college: has a head named Zara, of which, the 
literal mcaring is reader; but the name may be tranf- 
Jated abbo-; though by the Portuguefe miflonaries 
thefe fupariors of convents -have been more commonly 
ftyled bilhops. As every great perfonage Enilds a 
Ktaung, aud procures the Réhan, whois his (biritual 
guide, to refide in it as fuperiour; fo there comes to 
bé a kind cf diftin&ion in rank between the different 
Zaras: thofe who prefide over convents built by the 
powerful and rich, having more fpacious collezes, and 
more RAZns, under their authority in confequznce of 
.better accommodation, and greater means cf, fub. 
fiftence, are no-doubt more refpe&ed than thofe who are 
at the head of Xiaungs built by perfons of lefs diftinc- 
tion. Ine particular manner is refpe&ed the Zana- 
n0, or royal abbot, who may be likened to tke king's 
confeffor. His apartments are very fuperb, his at: 
 tendants very numerous: next to ‘tne king hz is the 
perfon to whom the greateft external homage is paid: 
and he is permitted tofleep under a PyaiAap,* c dignity 
not enjoyed by even the king's eldeft fon, who already 
poffeffes oae half of the imperial power. But although 
thefe heads of colleges have thus different dezrees of 
dignity, azcording to the rank of the perfcn whofe 
fpiritual teachers. they are; yet I underfteod, that 
every Zara managed the affairs of his, own college 
without any appeal to the fuperiour of the governor's 
convent, cr even to the ZAnapo. What power the 
Zaras havz,over the Réhans, who live iñ their..own 
convents, I do not know; but it, is probably con- 
du tu. as they receive from their inferiours great 
marks cf fubmiffion and refpe&. 
Tus 


P kind of cided {pire in foveral flages, and ending in ar. obelifk, 
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Tue ref ce, given by the lay inhabitants to all 
Réhünsis cry great, The road on all occafions is 
yiclded up to them; they are almoft always addreffed 
by the names of Poungye and Bura; and in their con- 
vents they ave permitted to ufe painting and gilding, 
things prohibited to every other fubjcét: nay, they 
are even in fome cafes permitted to plalter the outíide 
roofs of their Kiawngs white, and white is the royal 
colour, the molt diftinguifhing of all royal infignia, 
and common only to God and the king. Although 
the priefts are thus bonoured,. yet even the higheft or 
them retain the greateft. fimplicity in their manners. 
The drefs of the Zaravo, when we had the honour 
of vifiting him, did not differ from that of the prof- 
trate muititude, by which he wasfurrounded. I wastold 
allo, that w hen fome years ago he was at Rangovn, he 
uled, like other Réhans, to perform his rounds bare- 
footed, and to receive from door to door the rice thai 
was offered as alms. In this perhaps there was fome- 
wnat more than humility; as wherever he went, the 
firee.s were covered with cloth, and the men were 
proilrated imploring his blefling; while the women 
kept out of his way, as too imperieét beings to be in 
the prefence of a man fo weaned from the pleafures of 
the lunfes. He is however a perfon of mild and agree- 
able manners, and feems well informed; but with a 
confiderable affectation of meeknefs, and of contempt 
for worldly cares. At Loungye I met with a Zara of 
my acquaintance begging rice in the fame manner as 
the inferiours; and although he was an old infirm 
man, lie had ventured out to a confiderable dítance, 
and that in rainy weather. 

I nave already mentioned the charity of the Rahans, 
which is exerted efpecially towards ftrangers; confe- 
quently there is no country,’ where a ftranger, unac- 
quainted with every one, and an outcaft, would be 
lefs likely to fuffer want than in the Burma empire: 
nor during my flay there did I fce one common beg- 
gar. In “he neighbourhood of convents, the pious 
| Ta - | founders 
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founders generally build houfes for the accommoda- 
‘tion.of flrangers and travellers. Thefe koufes are 
commonly very good defences againft the weather; nay, 
many of them are very handfome. Any perfon may there 
país the day or night, and he is fure of being kindly ` 
received by che Rahans,.and of being. by them. fup- 
, plied.with provifions.. Befides this virtue, the Réhans 
are very humane, and in confequence have often dif- 
putes with the -magiftrates. It 1s a law, that no crimi- 
nal can be execuzcd within the gates of.acity: narcan 
he be put to death, fhould a Rohan touch him when 
leading to.the place. of execution. This privilege 
the Ráhans often exert; and although they no doubt 
are fometimes bribed thus to fave a:bad man, yet: 1 
believe they much oftener interfere to prevent injuf-: 
tice. Another great virtue of.the Réhans is tolera- 
tion. From. the difcourfe of the Zarabo, it is evl- 
dent, tha: tney wilh to make converts to the religion 
of Gopama, and that they think their religion intend- 
ed to-fave.all men who are willing to believe: but I 
never faw: aor heard of.any attempt by the Réadns to 
ufe violenc2in this converfion; or to hinder any man 
from worl-ipping God in w hatever manner he thought 
proper: w2 every where faw tolerated the church, the 
mofque, end the pagoda: and their priefts publickly 
permitted to ufe their peculiar dreffes, anc even to 
affume in their houfes thofe kinds of roofs: which are 
appropriated to officers: of confiderable rank. Reli- 
gious proceffions.are publickly made by foreigners; 
and many infidels are admitted to-hold publick offices, 
and ‘places of fome diftinction: nay, fome of thefe 
officers are allowed to prefide at games inftituted in 
honour. cf religious feftivals. .'- o 

: As far as I could learn, the RáhZus do rot at all 
officiate zn the temples, like the parifh priefts -or fecu- 
lar clergy of Europe... Very few of them were prefent 
at any of the religious ceremonies or proce ions that 
I law; not even in thofe made at the confecration ofa 
young pief, Neither did I fee many of tiem at the 


temples 
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teniples, either on holy days, or at other times: and 
although fome of their convents are generally £tuated 
in the neighbourhood of the greater temples, yet that 
is by no means univerfally the cafe: nor did I ever fee 
any of them, who appeared to take charge of a temple, 
or of the images belonging to it. Their time feems to 
bc. employed in inftruéting the youth in reading, 
writing, and acquiring fuch knowledge as the nation 
poffefles, efpecially in religion, hiftory, and law; and 
in foliciting provifions for themfelves, and for the 
needy. Their religious worfhip, I believe, they al- 
molt always perform within the walls of their own con- 
vents: in all of them they have images, to which at 
the ufual times they chaunt their prayers. 

Ir is faid, that formerly there were convents of 
women, who entered into orders while young virgins, 
who continued for life to obferve celibacy, and all the 
rules of the Ráhans, and who were drefied in yellow. 
This has been abolifhed, probably by the policy 
of the kings now governing in eaftern India, who 
think, by the pleafures of a number of women, to 
allure men into their fervice. And now a few old 
women only enter into a kind of orders, fhave their 
heads, and affume a white drefs. T'hefe attend on the 
temples and on funerals, and are a kind of fervaüts to 
the Ráñans: although they never live within the walls 
of their convents. The Pak books, however, con- 
taining the form of admitting women into the facer- 
dotal order, and the rules for their conduét, are (till 
to be found in the libraries of the Ráñhans. 

In order to give a clear idea of the manner of life 
and duties preferibed to the RZhams, I cannot do bet- 
ter, than infert a tranflation of a Latin verfion of 
the canonical book called Kammua. An elegant copy 
of the original Pal: was fent by the king to Sir, JoHN 
‘Suore, The whole I fhall endeavour to explain by 
notes: and to thofe who wifh to enter more into par- 
ticulars, I would recommend M. pz La LouBErE'S 

Ta . tranflation 


+ 
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 tranflation of the maxims of the Talaporms, given us 
in his inva.uable account of the Srammefe kingdom. 
It muf be obferved; that a tranflation of the Kemmua, 
which is contained in the colle&ion of Cardinal 
Borc1a,* feems to differ in fome particulars from that 
given by father Sancermano. In the latter, no men- 
tion:is made of fire and water being the principles of 
al? things, ofthe purifications of the Ráhans by fire and 
water, oftkefe priefts paling their time entirey abforbed 
in a meditz ion of the Supreme Being, or of the con- 
feffion of Bins on the days of the full and new moon. 
Father Pariinus alleges the Borgien Kammua zo con- 
tain all thefe circumftances: and I can only account 
for fuch a difference by fuppofing, that they are not 
contained :n the original work, but in the expla- 
natory glo-ary, which is faid to accompany the Bor- 
gian copy. never, however, heard of thefe doGrines 
prevailing among the Réhéns: nor is there any hint 
given of them in the cofmography of Sax cER MANO, OF 
in the treatife of the Zarado. | 


A 


TRANSLATION of KAMMUA-ZA, or the BOOK 
© © © KAMMUA. 


“ In tae ceremony of ordination, before the Sabes? 

** js delivered to the candidate, he muft approach his ' 
** mafter L?:xe t, and fay three times, * Lord, are 
$ not you my mafter Upize?” He is then ordered to 
|. ' advance 


t Paur:xus Mus. Borg. pag. 84. 

t The Saaei*is a round black covered veffel, generally made of lacquered 
bafket-work, and ufed by the priefls in their morning rounds to receive the, 
alms of the cheritable: | 
— Y Ar ordiration there are affiftinga great number of Rahans, and the 
Upize is one oz the eidelt prefent, and prefides in the affembly. It would 
appear from che account of M. pg ra Lounznz, that in Sta, ordina- 
‘tion can only be performed by a particular kind pf fuperior, named Sancrat. 
Perhaps Sancrzt ard Upize may mean the'fame rank: although 1 did not 
underftand, that among the Burmas it was neceffary for the Upize to be a 
Zara, much les that there was any diflin&ion of rank among chefe fupe- 
riours, farther than what has been already mentioned. 
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se 


acvance to the Kammuazara*; and having ap- 
proached near, he is-thus interrogated :” 
Kammuazara. “ O candidate, is this your Sabes § 2" 
Candidate. “ Verily my lord itis.” 

Kam. “ O candidate, is this yourg garment?” 

Cand. “ Verily my lord it is,” | 


+ 


5 


“ Tugs [hall the Kammuazara fay, Retire from 
this, and wait at the diftance of twelve cubits. He 
hall then read, addreffing himfelf to the affembly 
* of priclis, Let the aflembly of priefts hearken to 
* my words. The prefent candidate humbly afks 
* from his Upize the facerdotal rank: and furely this 
* 1s now both a convenient time and place for ordi- 
nation. In the mean time 1 will admonifh the can- 
didate. You O candidate hearken, Atthis it is by 
* no means allowed you to tell falfehoods, or to con- 
* ceal the truth. There are certain defe&s, which 
* are contrary to the prictthood, and which prevent 
* any pcrfon from being received into the prieftly 
* order: and as you are now before this affembly of 
“ Rihans to be interrogated cone nine thefe defeéts, 
“ you mult anfwer truly, and declare, what defeéls 
* are in you, and of what nature they are: what de- 
* fects you have not, and in what manner you are 
** free from them. Do not be filent: but, left you 
* fhould be hindered by fear or fhame, bend down 
your head. Now all thofe in the affembled coun- 
* cil are about to interrogate you. 


& 
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“Turn fome priefts in the affembly fhall thus 
** interrogate the candidate. 
Prieft. ** O candidate, are any of the following dif- 
* eafes on you? Are you affli&ed with the lepro- 
* fy, or with any other fou! diforder ? 
Candidate. “ My lord I have no fuch diforder. 
Pricit, 


* The reader of the book Kammua, 


™ 
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Prieft. * -Jave not you the {crovhula, or fome kind 
"Or um P 

Cand. ** My lord I have net any fuch difeafe. 

Prieft. ** -Iave you not che fchirrhus, cancer, or itch? 

Cand. *€ My lord I have not. 

Prieft. “ Are you affli€ted with the afthma, or cough? 

Cand. “ E lord I am not. 

Prieft. “ Are you not maniacal, or do you not labour 
x d thofe difeafes which proceed from a cor- 
* ruptec blood, or from the influence o? giants, 

* Lamia, or evil fpirits, or of the Nat of the vaan: 

* and mountains ? 

Cand. ** I do not my lord. E 

Prieft. “ O candidate, are you a numan being i ET 

Cand. “ I am a human being mv lord. E 

Priest. * = vou a male? ae , 

Cand. ** Iam a male., Re 3 

Prieft. ** Are you a lawfully begctten - fon? 

Cand. ** L àm a lawful fon. 

Prieft. * Are you not in debt? | | 

Cand. ** I am not my lord. E | 

Prieft. “ ^re you not the dependant of fome o Ticer ?* 


Cand. “ I am not my lord, 
T | Bus 


* From thzfe queftions it will appear, . de anxious the Rims are 
not to rendez the order of priefthood difreputable, by admitting into their 
fraternity low zeople. or {uch as have loathícme dileafes. Bu there are 

alfo other refcas for the reftrifliors here impofed. Celibacy would have 
no merit in a perfon deprived of his virility : befides impotence, although 
‘au involuntary. misfortune, 1s almeft always viewed with comempt. , Te 
would be injuil:ce to admit perfor.s in debt, or dependants on seat men; | 
for the ereditccs ‘could not afterwards recover their debt by felling the 
Réhan : and all the dependants on the Burma nobles are in their debt. 
But the great o5je& of thus confining the priefthood to the h gher ranks 

robably i is, that at the confecration, the parents may be enabled tó give 
eres -prefeats to the convent, ^ In fact, tae ordination ofe fon to the 
prieftheod gene-ally cofls the family more Tm his marriage, and fetting 
‘up in the worlZ, would do: fifty or fixty. Peiththa of filver (from 210 
to 260 lb. weizht) is faid not to be uncommon for a wealthy man ina 
provincial town. to expend on fuch occafions, 
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Pric't, * Have your parents given you leave? 
Cand. € They have my lord. 
Prieft. “ Tlave you compleated your twentieth. year? 
Cand. * My lord I have compleated it.* 
Prieft. * Have you not in readinefs your fabes and 
se garments ? 
Cand. ** They are ready my lord. 
Prieft. * How are you called ? 
Cand. ** I am called Naka; that is to fay, candidate. 
Pricfl. “ What isthe name of your mafter Upize ? 
Cand. “ My mafter Upize is called Affeientettatrit, 
* or excellency. 
‘Arter thefe queftions the reader of Kammua 
* fhall again fay, Molt virtuous lord and priefts here 
“ affembled, I befeech you to hear my words. This 
** candidate humbly begs from his Ugize to be admit- 
** ted into the facred order, and I have already given 
* him admonition. Now certainly a very conveni- 
* ent time for my lords has arrived: the cancidate 
“ ought therefore to approach the affembly, and beg 
this order from them. The priefts fhall then fay, 
* Approach. The candidate fhall approach, and fay, 
* I afk the order of priefthood from the Réhazs. 
* My lords, if you have compaffion on me, fnatch 
* me from the lay ftate, a ftate of fin and error; and 
appoint me to the facerdotal ftate, a ftate of virtue 
and perfection; and three times fhall the candidate 
* pronounce thefe words. Then fhall the Kammua- 


€ zara 


qs 


Fr 
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* Turs regulation is very commonly negleéted. Rich men, who 
with to give their fous a good education, generally make them RZAans 
about the age of twelve or fourteen years: and the youths. continue in the 
college till they be twenty-four, or twenty-five, Being then fit for bufi- 
nefs, they leave the convent, and marry: for it is in the power of a pret 
to relinquifh his order whenever he pleafes, and to return to the world ; 
and this he does without incurring any confiderable fcandal. The poorer 
fort of people fend their boys to the convents, where as menial (ervants 
they attend on the Kahan who atls as their mafter, inftruéling them to 
read and write: and there are very few men in the country who are nor 
able to do both with facility. Fewer women learn thefe accomplifhments ; 
but full there are many who do, and who are very well informed in‘fuch 
learning as the Burmas polish, 
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zara fav. My virtuous lords here affembled, attend 
y. y , 


to my w ords. "This candidate bas afked from his 


Upize the facerdotal rank : and he, who thus afks, 
is without any defe& or impediment, and has pre- 
pared all neceffaries*. ‘The candidate alfo in the 
name of his Upize bcfeeches the allembly, that they 
would freedily make bim a prieft. Is it conveni- 
ent and expedient for the allembly in the name of 
the Upize to confer on this perfon the order of 
priefthovd? To whatever perfon this appears con- 


. venient let him-be filent; but if the candidate to 


any one appear unworthy, of the rank, let that per- 
fon fpesk. The reader fhall thrice repea: thefe 
words, beginning with My virtuous. lords,» &c. 
‘He then fhall proceed, and fay, Now fince none 
of the pziefts fpeak, but all are filent, it isa figu, 
that it is proper for this candidate from a ftate of 
imperícétion and fin to país into the flate of per- 
fe&ior, from the ftate of a layman into that of a 
prieft: znd it is a figa, that in the name of the 
Upize the affembly are refolved to make th:s can- 
didate a priest. Therefore by the confent of the 
Upize, ¿nd cf all the afiembly, this perfon is here- 
by ordained a prieft, 
Tye reader afterwards proceeds, and fays, The 
fathers ought to mark under the hade of what foot, 
in what day, in what hour, in what feafon, w héther 
fummcr or winter, whether in the morning or even- 
ing, this perfon has been ordzined a prieft. And 


moreover the newly ordained prieft is to be admo- 
_nifhed concerning the four things which priefls are 


allowed to do, and the four things which they 
6% na 
E : aie 


* Turzsr receflariesare the Sadeit, a proper yellow garment, a large 


fan ferving or an umbrella, a mat and pillow fora bed, a bucket to draw 


water, and abattle to keepit, a drinxing cup. anda d amber pot. This . 


utenfil is peculir to che Rahans, and not ufed by any of the other iuba; 
bitants: the Adhans being afraid of killing fome infc& by performing on 
the ground the.” natural fun&lions, 
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ar? prohibited from doing. Wherefore, I the reader 
acmonifh him in thefe words. , 
* Iw the firt place. the facerdotal order confifts in 
* eating that food only which is procured by the la- 
* bour and motion of the mufcles of the feet. Where- 
* fore it behoves you, O young prieft, during the 
* whole courfe of your life, to ftruggle, that you may 
* live on food procured by the labour. of your feet. 
“ But if alms and offerings abound, that is to fay, if 
* your benefa&ors come to you, and offer food, you 
* may lawfully ufethe following kinds of provitons: 
* aft, all kinds of food, that are offered to Réha'ns in 
* general; 2d, provifions that are offered to you in 
* particular; 3d, provifions which are fent along with 
* a letter; 4th, provilions that are offered on the days 
of the full and new moon; 5th, provilions given on 
fetiivals by your benefattors. Of all thefe provi- 
* fions you may lawfully eat. The new prieft thall 
anfwcr, Verily my lord.1 have heard.* 

v o 
* Ix fal, the Ráhans are allowed to eat every thing, which they receive 
as a prefent, provided it be ready dreffed ; for they never kindle a fre, for 
fear of dellroying fome life. What is meant by procuring their food by 
the labour of their fect, is ‘this: every morn n^, as foon as they can diflin- 
guifh the veins on their hands, the whole RaAans ifue from their convents, 
each with his Sade under his arm. ‘They fpread themfelves all over the 
neighbouring flreets and villages, and as they país along, flop a little at 
the different doors, but without faying a word. Ifthe people of a houfe 
are dispofed tobe charitable, or have not already given away all that has 
been prepared for the purpofe, aperfon, generally the miltrefs of the houfe, 
comes out, puts the ready drefled provifions into the Saget, and the Ráhan 
goes on filent, and without returning thanks. Nor does he ever folicit for 
any thing, fhould it not be convenient or agrecable for a family to beflow 
alms: but after landing for a few minutes proceeds on his round. So deli- 
cate arethey in this paracular, that it is inful for a RdAan on fach occafions 
to cough, or make any fignal, by which he might be fuppofed to put ths 
laityin mind of their duty. To the greater part of convents however foch 
begging is not neceffary for a fubfiflence, as the offerings fent to the different 
Ráhaas, by the perfons whofe fpiritual guides they are, to the fons of th: 
wealthy by their parents, and to the whole on holy days and fellivals, are 
generally more than fufiicient'for their own maintenance. As they literally 
take no care for to-morrow, the fuperfluity they daily give away to animais, 
to the poor, and to needy flranters or travellers. However. that they ma» 
be able to fupply thefe various demands, and comply with the letter of this 


law, 
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“ Tue reader then proceeds. In the fecond place 
** the ordez of priefthood requires the ufe of garments 
** covered with duft, of garments which have been 
** thrown into public fepulchres: wherezore, Y young 
** prieft,. you muft, during your whole life, ufe fuch 
^ garments as are tained with’ the duft of the field. 
ef However, if induced by your learnirg ani teach- 
* ing, many benefa&tors refort to you, then are you 
“ permitted to ufe the following cloaths in your drefs; 
* namely the cloths called Choma; cloths made of 
* cotton, filk or wool; cloths made o? the bark of 
** certain trees; cloths made of the feathers of certain 
. * birds. Itis lawful for you to ufe all the above- 
* mentioned cloths. Thenew pricft anfwers as before.* 

“Tue reader then proceeds. In the third place, 
€ the facerdotal rank requires its members ts live in 
** houfes confiruCled under the trees of the woods. . 
* Therefore, O newly ordained prieft, you ought du-’ 
* ringthe whole of your life to inhabit fuch houfes. 

* Neverthelefs, if your genius and do€lrine attraét 
* many benefattors, you may inkazit noules of the 

' — * following 
law, even when thev are in no want of provifiens, the Kahane make their” 
daily rounds, In cenfquence we find in the Burma dominions none of 
thofe well enCowed convents in retired places, Iuch as ere in many parts of 
Europe: but the convents are always in the neighbourhood of rowns, and 
always in iae to the wezlth and numbar of inhabitants. ‘The fineft 
Kiaungs in od Ava are now deferted, and their gildec halls have become 
the habitations of outlaws and unclean SOL nali Hence alfo it 1, that near 
many ofthe moll celebrated temples there docs not live a fi ngle Rahan. 
Kaungomude and Shue Loga tharabu are beta temples of great dimen- 
lions, and Fig: celebrity ; and at certain fcafois vah m. titudes of the lait y 
refort thither cn account of. their fuppofed fanfitv: but at prefent there 15 
not in their vicinity a füfficient number of inhabitants to fuppor: a convent, 
and therefore no RaAans live near them. 

* SevrraL of thefe cloths I have never feen: but the Ráhans are 
well cloathed witha large yellow or -yellowifh ':rantle, which tacy throw 
round their ir a decent aud becoming manner. Under this they have fcvc- 
ral fmaller 2ieces of drefs, which however I vever obferved wit. füfficient 
accuracy to erable me to defcribe: "They fhave he head and beard, are very 
clean in their perfons, and always go bure-footed. None of shen wear - 
jewels, or ornaments of gold or filver,. In hot we ather, I never faw them 
indulge the-nfelves by expofing their uaked bocizs : much lefs do they, like 
the jogies of Einduftan, ever expofe their nuditics; bu: are ingul;Ey mo- 
deft and decer.: in thzir drefs and behaviour. 
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* following kinds: namely, houfes furrounded with 
“ walls;* houfes ending in a pyramid;t fuch houles 
c as are triangular or four fided; fuch as d edcrned 
* with ewer and figures car ved i in wood ; tt fuch:s 
* are built with arches. | In fuch, and the like houfes, 
* voumav forthe future dwell. The newly ordain- 
€ ed prieft anfwers as shove. 

* Again the reader fays, in the fourth place, O 


* new pricft, during the whole courfe of your life, 


* vou are only to ufe fuch remedies as men have 


* thrown away for being ufelefs. However, if your 


** virtue, and manner of teaching, procure you benc- 

** factors, you are permitted to ufe as remedies, but- 

* ter, milk, whey, oil, honey, fugar, fyrup, and the 

“like. The new ordained prieft anfwers, Verily my 
s lord I have heard T.” 

“ Acarn the reader of Kammua fays, Since you 

** have 


* Such houfes are not permitted to be He except by perfons of very 
high rank. 

"t Snow houles are only permitted to God, "T king, and the RZ^zns. 

t Tarse ornaments ace only ufed in chantable or religious bull dings. 
dich as Kiaungs, chapels, and the public buildings for the reception of 
travellers, 

| It is a fingular circumftance, that the art of conflru€ting arches 
fhould have been.loft among the Burmas. From many buildings, efpc- 
cally at Pougan and Gnaungoo, it appears, that formerly they could 
confirma very excellent brick arches, both circular and gothic : but now 
no one in the empire can be found fufficiently {kilful to arch over the 
opening of a s Mafonry indeed has fallen into negle&, the jea- 
loufy of the late princes having prohibited. to private individuals the ufe of 
brick or flone houfes. 

$ I fhall hereafter give fome farther account of thefe buildings. Suffice 
X now to fay, that L believe, none of the Rahans live at prefent in the 
woods, Their Avaungs are generally fituated in the molt agreeable places 
that can be found in the immediate neighbourhood of large villages, tows, 
or cities. ‘The furrounding grounds are well cleared and inclofed, and 
generally contain many Buc trees, efpecially the tamarind, mango, coco- 
nut. and palmira. Iaung is the name which Y heard ufed for thefe 
buildings by every one in the Burma empire, except SANGERMAND, who 
a aile worl Baw er Bao. At the time I took this name to be fome 
vulgar Portuzuefe word: but I have fince learned, (Pautinus Mus. 
Borg, pag. 24,) that itis the Pal name for a convent, derived from 
Bhava or Bravana. the Sanfcrit word for habitation. 

T Ix futt l found the prefs willing to take any medicine which I 
pr-foubd. 
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** have been admitted into the order of priecfthood, 
‘you are no longer permitted, after the manner of 
laymen, to commit any carnal deed, either alone, 
or with another, whether it be man, woman, or 
beat. A prielt who after. the manner of laymen 
commits fuch a€iions,’is no longer to be.citeemed 
* one, nor as appertaining to' the divine ordzr. To 
what can fuch a perfon be compared? In tne fame 
* manner asin a beheaded man the head can never be 
** again jcined to the body, and lo live; fo the prieft; 
who after the cuftom of laymen has committed for- 
** nication, or any fimilar act,. is: cut off from the 
** prieftly order, never more to be reftored to their 
“number. It behoveth you therefore, © young 
** prek, during the whole courfe of your lice, never 
* to commit fuch deeds. The newly ordained: prieft 
< fhall fa», Verily my lord I have heard your words*. 
* Tux reader then fays, It is by. no means per- 
* mitted to a Ráhán to feal, or to take to himfelf 
* even the value of a’ dram of filver. The prielt; 
** who fteals even fuch a value, isto be eftcemed as 
** falien irom the priefthood, and is no longer to be 
** numbered in the divine order. Sucha prieft may 
“ becompared to the withered leaf of a tree: and as 
* this can never again recover its vcrcurc, fo the 
* priek, who fteals even a dram of filver, no longer 
< can be efteemed as belonging to that facred order. 
* Wherefore, O -young pricei, during tne whole 
** courfe of your life, abítain from theft. The young 
e prieft znfwers as before. 
“ Tue reader then fays, Tt is unlawful for a prieft 
` es to. 


* From this it might be inferred, that unnatural pradlices «were very 
common among the Burmas; and in various old accounts of Pru we have 
mention mede. of fuch having been the cafe. ard of fome very ; abfurd re- 
gulations having in confequeace been eftablithed. At prefant, as far as 
1 could learz, neither thele regulauons are obferved, nor even in convents 
are at all pra€lifed the crimes on account cf which they were impofed, 
The prefent royal familiy have been too wife to truft to ach fi ivolous 
devices, anc. the number of common womer, which, under certain regula- 
tions, they zermit in every confiderable town, has probably. ceen an effec. 
tual remedy for the greater vice. 
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* to take away the life of any animal, fhould it be 

* evcn the fmalleft infet. The Rahan, who taketh 
'" away tne life of the vileft infeét, Mall no longer bea 
** prieft, or of the divine order. To what thing cau 
à he Mi compared ? He is like a great rock rent in 
€ two parts: as it is im poflible that the rock fhould 
id to. UR be united, fo it can never happen, that 
“ liefhould again be reckoned a prieft; or of the di- 
* vine order, Wherefore you, O newly ordained 
** prieft, ought to take care, during the whole courfe 
(s p your life, not to commit any fuch murder. 
* "Phe newly ordained prieft anfwers as before. 

.. * Tue reader of Kammua then fays, Whoever is ad- 
* mitted into the priefthood, can by no means be per- 
* mitted to extol himfelf as a faint, asa perfon endowed 
* withany preternatural gifts; fuchas the gifts called 
$ Mergo or Zian:  Neitheris it for him lawful to de- 
é* clare himfclf a hermit, ora perfon that loves folitude. 
“ The priet who, prompted by ambition, falfely and 
* impudently pretends to have obtained the extraor- 
^ dinarv gifts of Zan or Metpo, or to have arrived 
* at Nieban?, is no longer a priet of the divine 
“ order. To what can he be.compared? In the 
** farie manner as a valim-tree cut through the middle 
* can never be rejoined, fo as to live; in fuch man- 
** ner fhall this ambitious prich be unworthy of being 
** eftcemed as belonging to the facred order. W here- 
** fore, O young priéft, during the whole of your life 
* avoid fuch criminal excels, The young prieft 
** fhall anfwer, Verily my lord I bave heard all, that 
* even till now you have faid.” 


END OF THE BOOK KAMMUA. 


Tue month of Namiaung, the fecond of the Burma 
year, is the feafon in which young men ate admitted 
VOL. VI, U into 


" We have already explained the meaning of Zian and Needan. 
Aeifo i is faid to mean thofe prerogatives, which are exercifed by fuch as, 
quite free from worldly thoughts, employ their time entirely in. fublime 
ineditations, ^ What a wide difference is here between the priclls of the 
Aurmas and of the Hindus { 
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into the priefthood. While we were at. Rangoun 
during tais feafon, I had frequently an opportunity 
of feeinz part of the ceremony.. For fevézal. days 
previous to affuming the habit, the young men's pa- 
tents gave grezt entertainments. Sheds were built in 
the ftreets oppofite to their houfes, and under thefe 
were ercétad feats adorned with flags, and flowers naz, 
tural and artificial: Here, generally affembled four.or 
five of the young candidates, dreffed out in the mof 
gaudy manner, and fat admiring the fupple motions 
of dancing girls, Or laughing at the grimace cf players 
and mimics. During this time, at leaft once a day, 
the candidates went through. the town in a proceffion, 
confifting often of five or fix hundred perfons. ~The 
following order, that I obferved in one of thcfe pro- 
ceffions, "will sive an idea of the whole,. | ! 

a. Drums and Burma hautbois. .. 

"Young girls gaudily dreffed, their heads adorned 
E tinfel, gum flowers, and the wings of an ele- 
gant Deetle, the Bupreftts. ignita of. Linvevs. a 

3. Well dreffed young. women, carrying on their 
heads bafons filled with fruits and flowcrs, an offer- . 
ing for the temple. . 

4. The fathers and male relations of the young men, 
with their attendants carrying their fwor d: of ftate, 
and other infignia of royal favour. Among, them 
was à ZAREGYE, an officer of confiderable rank i in. 

 thetowh. — - ~ 

5. Well dreffed women carrying. on their beads pois 
ofrice. a prefent forthe Ráhens. — 

6. Bamooo ftages, each carried on four men's 
fhoulders, and fupporting an imitation of the 
Padezcbayn. This confilted of a large. upright 
= bamboo, in-the center, with many fmaller fixed, 
into it, m imitation of branches, which were orna- 
mented with tinfel and gum flowers. . An umbrella 
terminated the whoie, and from the branches were 
fufpended the different kinds of utenfils which are 
'ufèd by the Ráhans: fuch as fabests, fans, water- 
buckess, bottles, dec, &c. | 

7. Women 


- 
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Ir wiil. be obferved, that no RéAzns aked in the 
proceilions: and I may fay the fame of all the reli- 
gious ceremonies "which I faw the laity perform. 
On the grand feftivals the. laity endeavour, tc. pleafe 
God by all kinds of amufements; by wreftling ; dance 
ing, mufic, plays, and fireworks. On aee occa- 
jons they folicit Gopama’s favour by oe anc 
offcrings at the temples. ue 
T - AMO! «c the worfhippers of Bouppra, . "a re are 
Soe, Or nermits, who pretend to a high degree of 
fan&ity, arifzng from a mortification of their pafhons 
and appetites. "They ought to live in caves, woods, 
and fubtezraneous buildings, ‘of which we. faw many 
remains in the neighbourhood of. Gnaungoo.. It was 
one of thefe hermits, named Menu, who is faic to have 
formed the code of Burma laws, a fable probably 
invented to increafe their authority.: Menu was alfo, 
according to the Brahmens, the author of, their laws ; 
but the Mzuv of the Brakmens is, according to the two 
legends. - zs ditterent.from,the Menu of the. Burmas, 
as the two codes of laws are different in their juftice 
and tendency. : Thefe So-ges- at prelent are not. nu- 
mcrous in the Burma dominions, I not having feen 
onc; but in Hinduftan, under the name of Fogles, 
they are fall very common, and are highly 1adccent, 
from their going about the ftreets, and enering all 
houfes abfoluz ely naked. . They are not of the Brah- 
' meniscal order, and.to me feem to be the remains of 
the.gy mnofophifts mentioned by antient authors, and, 
I.fufpe&, often by. inaccurate antiquaries, confounded 
with the Bralmens. Pau Linus, every where in his ac» 
count of the Borgian mufeum, confounds thefe Zoges, 
Fogies, or, as he wrote, Yoguis, with the Semanians oc 
Ráhans: for this however he affigns. nc reafon. 
Among the Burmas l always heard them diftinguifhed 
as two different orders. But. in reality. al] religions 
have had their: Zoges. Men who thought to acquirethe 
favour of God by enduring mifery in this life, or who; 
by pretending to more than common fanétity, and mea 
fo E ux.» . man 
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mand over their paffions, have wifhed to impoie on the 
weakne(s of their neighbours, have, I bale, beca 
found-among unenlightened nations of all religious 
perfuafions: “and it appears to me, that the Zages are 

nothing more than fuch deluded or deluding perfons.. 
Ty has alread y been faid, that Conama commanded 
his images and relics to be worfhipped*. The largeft 
and molt celebrated temples are generally in the form 
of a pyramid, and are a to contain fome of 
thofe relics; fuchas a tooth, a bone, a hair, or a gar- 
ment. To thefe ux as containing the facred 
relic, the prayers of the devout are addreffed, and 
their offerings prefented. The pyramids are often of 
a grcat fize, "conftrutled of folid brick-work plaftered 
over, and generally placed ona prodigious elevated 
terrace. The bale of the pyramid is frequently fur- 
rounded bya doubie row of fmall ones; and the fum- 
mits of the whole aré always crowned with umbrellas, 
made of a combination of iron bars into a kind of 
fillagrce-work, and adorned with bells. Many of 
thefe pyramids are from thrée to five hundred feet 
high. In the larger temples the umbrella, with at 
leaft the upper part of the pyramid, and often the 
whole, is entirely g oilded-over: and then the title of 
Shué, or golden, is beftowed on the edifice. Other 
temples of nearly a fimilar ftru&ure, but hollow with- 
in, contain images of Gopama, to which the adoration 
of his difciples i is direed. Both thefe deferiptions 
of temples are in common called B2%r2; which M. Lou- 
BERE writes Pra, and fays that it means refpettable, 
It is a phrafe only given either to Gop, and to his 
images, relics, temples, and priefts; or to the king, 
and thofe governing in his name. An inferior gives 
jt to the meaneft officers of government; but a fupe- 
rior never gives it to an inferiour, as our king often 
calls his nobles, my lord, a title fomewhat analagous, 
Weither is Bura ever applied to a ftranger: a’ man 
U 3 who 
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who has any dependance ona Europeans will call him 
Thaktayn, or Mayn, which fignify prince, but-he will 
by no: means call him. Bura.. Although. this be the 
common mame for thefe temples, yet it is,only a term `. 
of refpeét, their. propera name in the Burma Íanguage 
being Zedee: : [oue ug 
ALTROC cH many. lue temples, which are hollow 
within, contain fuch images. as are conf: dered of, par; 
ticular fanétity; „yet the greater number of the images 
deftined for ¿he adoration: of the laity, are. placed. in 
chapels, if-I may. fo ufe the word, which furround the 
pyramids containing .the.relics of Gopama’s perfon, 
and which .the Burmas call Bure Kiaung. In thefe 
images Gcpama is always reprefented as a young man 
of à placil,countenance, with £rongly charaéterifed 
Burma features, and generally i in the drefs ofa Ráhan, 
‘His polturzs are various. ‘The mot commor is that, 
of fitting crofs legged upon a throne, with his left hand 
refting on his leg, and. holding a book, and' with his 
right hand hanging over his knee. In other images he 
1S "reprefented ftanding, and, that in four poftures; each 
differing fomewhat inthe pofition of his hands., In 
' others he. is. reprefented reclining on a couch, with bis 
head. fupperted on pillows. The throne on. which 
he is placed, is exa€tly like the royal throne. Having 
imagined, tha: the delineations of the Hindu gods 
floating on the leaves of the lotus, d: erived thei origin 
from impesfeÉl traditions concerning the deluge, the 
vigorous fancy of PauLinus difcoversa reprefentation 
of. the elegant flowers of. that plant in the. fimple orna- 
ments of thefe thrones, Mus. Borg. pag. 67, com- 
pared with tab; 1. fig. 5. The images of the ‘god are 
of véry various materials; clay, copper, filver, and 
alabafter.*, Many of. them are.completely. gilded, and 
many partly. gilced, and partly ornamented with paint- 
ings of flowers. The fize alfo of thefe images varies 
de exceedingly : fome are not above fix inches high, and 
others ; are of. a moft col lofral ftature, I faw ar. image 
eov cd Eo Poke ye MdB 
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in old Ava, confifting of one folid block of pure white 
alabafler, and in a fitting polture: I had no.opportu- 
nity of meafuring its dimenfions; but its. fingers ap- 
peared to me to be about the length and thicknefs of 
alarge mans’ thigh and leg; from whence a conjecture 
may be made of the immenfity of the whole. 
ANOTHER obje& of great ‘veneration among the 
worfhippers of Gapama are ftones of confiderable di- 
menfions, carved with various hieroglyphics, and faid 
to reprefent, or to be the impréffions ofhis feet. The 
hieroglyphics, on the different ftones which I faw, 
were not alike. In the Burma language thefe ftunes 
are called Kye do bura, or the refpettable royal foot. 
One of them, on the mountain AmalaSaripadi, * in 
the ifland of Ceylon, has given rife to various fables; 
Chriftians, Jews, and Mahommedans, uniting to call 
the mountain Apam’s-peak, and the {tone the im- 
preffions of Apawn’s-foot. 
Besipes thefe objects of adoration, there are many 
images common about the religious buildings of the 
Burmas. The principal difciplesof Gopama, efpecially 
his two favourites, Mogera and Sarrsour with many 
other perfons,' who aflifted: the god when onearth, are 
by his followers confidered as faints: and many images 
of thefe faints, dreffed like Ráhans, generallyaccompany 
thofe of their'maífter. Moxeia and SARIBOUT OC- 
cupy the moft confpicuous places, the one fitting on, 
the right hand, and the other on the left-of Gopama. 
The images of the other faints are genefally in the 
pofture of adoration. In fome chapels there are 
. many images of thefe faints, without any of the divi- 
nity. "There isa group of female figures very com- 
mon at the temples: it reprefents a-princefs with her 
attendants: the princefs is on her knees offering up 
her long hairs It is faid, that oncé, when Gopama. 
was like to’ perilh in a river, he was faved by this 
- we ed o 5 70 primcels, 
* SrEPuENS's tranilation of Farra y Souza, T. 2, p. 4.0619, par 25» 
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princefs, who threw him a rope which fhe madz of her 
hair. The ends of the walls, which proje& on the diffe: 
rent terracesyas you afcend to the temples, are generally 
‘ornamented with figures of GopAma’s ccok, a tat, de- 
formed, but’ droll looking fellow. 'Befides human 
images, there are alfo: at the Burmi temples many.res 
prefentations of elephants, monkies, and otaer ani- 
mals, but p d of lions coacbànt, which often 
are of a moft coloffal fize.. The Burmas however; 
although they confider thefe diféiples, perfens, and 
animals, as venerable, on/account of the fervices they 
performed to Gopama, have no idea of wor-hipping 
their images; nor,as far as I could learn, of mploring 
them to ufe in their behalf their intereft with the di 
vinity: much lefs do they ever addrefs their prayers 
tothe gods of the Brahmens; a cuftom which fems to 
have been adopted by fome of the' Cingale/e, or natives, 
of Ceylon. It is however true that the Burmas arè 
well ‘acquainted with the gods of :the Erakmens, and 
have many legendary books containing an account-of 
‘their adventures, efpecially thofe «of Rama, king of 
Baranudec but they look upon thefe perfonages 
merely as heroes, or as-remarkable: men, oniy' admi- 
rable for the wonderful a&ions they performed. In 
fome of their temples, and in the carved ornaments of 
Kiaungs, and of houfes for the rec eption of {trangers, 
thére are reprefentationis of the aGtions of thefe heroes, 
and of the Nat. Among thefe the figure of GANESA 
is. one of thé moft common. i 
Every truc worthipper of GopamMa prays: be fore he 
goes ta Tlzcp, and before he rifes in. the morning, 
which 15: gener ally at dawn of day. The. òld men, 
-and women:of all ages, are more regular in their de- 


Notions tnan the youths, as is the ect be teve,: in 


all counties, where-the women are not degraded into 
the rank Sfbrites. In praying they ufe rofaries, often 
-made of ember beads, and often of various feeds; efpe- 
cially of the. Canna indica Lin. and-Czfalpiaia.oleof- 


perma Rox...’ The:former plant» is peculiarly facred 
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Tue offerings made at the temples are very various + 
boiled rice, fruits, efpeoially:.the cocoa-nut, flowers 
natural and artificial, and a variety:of. curious figures, 
made of paver, gold leaf, and the cuttings of tae co- 
coa-nut kernel, are:the moft common. : tis alfo very 
cuftomary for the rich to offer. elegant white umbrellas” 
with golden ornaments, large flippers, canes, pillows, 
and: all manner 'of.utenfils, ' ‘gilded, ‘and of the:fineft 

materials: thefe ate depofited i in the temples or chapels 
for the ufe of the divinity.. The: poor, in placé of 
thefe coítly offerings, content ‘themfelves with paper 
imitations of. the fame utenfils. “Thefe gifts axe placed 
before the god or his temples on alias," or on wooden 
benches: andthe eatables become a prey to'the crows 
and dogs. - People who'have been in'peril by water, 
prefent: models of. fhips or. boats; “fome of.which are 
formed with confiderable heatnefs: "One of the moft 
common ways for a perfon.to:exprefs his devotion; is 
by gilding a patch of a temple, :of which many on this: 
account make a very motley appearance,” The king's 
royal munificence is-extended to a very great amount, 
in gilding anew many large. temples. We were told, 
that this part of his expence amcunted annually to 
20,000 perthiha of filver, or nearly 86,805 lb. weight 
of. that. valuable metal. . The. expence of Fim/he 
mayn, or the heir apparent, is alfo :corifiderable in the 
fame way. When we vifited the celebrated temple 
Ananda, the perfon,: who: fuperintended the repairs 
then cartyirg cn by the prince, told: us, that four: 
peiththa of pure gold * «were prepared for the giiding, 
Which woulc be beftowed on the infide of that. edifice, 
The roads. leading «to tbe. principal temples, near: po- 
pulous places, are ón. holy-days lined with falls, "and. 
little portable. fhops, where: gold -leafy ornamented. 
fruits, flowers: natural and. artificial, and other fimilar. 
offerings are fold: fo that:the devout walk out, buy: 
their offering by the:way,.and go to.thé temple where. 


it is to: tbe. poe The women:are by far the moft- 
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numerous devotees, and go in confiderable numbers 
together, and in-their beft drefs. They refort to the 
galleries and houfes built for the accommodation of 
thofe who frequent the temple: there they affemble 
in crowds to adjuft their drefs and offerings: for a 
while they talk, laugh, and amufe themíelves; then 
they repair to the temple, fall on tbeir knees, fay their 
prayers, make their offering, and depart. Bloody 
facrifices, among the difciples of the mild Gonama, 
would be beholden with abhorrence. 

Tus two principal feftivals, which we faw, were 
on the occafion of the new year, and on the ending 
of lent. During the firt, we were at Pegue, and 
were prefent at many of the games, and entertain- 
ments, given during its celebration. Only one day’s 
amufement was at the grand temple, Shue-Modo, and 
no religious ceremony, as far as we faw, took place. 
The moft fingular amufement at this feftival, is the 
concluding one of throwing water, which to a rude 
people affords very good fport. For the whole laft 
day of the fettival, the men are permitted to throw 
water at the pies and the women at the men: fuch 
women as are with child being howeverexempted. All 
the young people look with joy for this merry day, 
and it is conduéted with the greateft good humour, 
the one fex not being T) to give offence to the 
other. 

I.zNT having ended, during the whole month Sa- 
deen-giut there are illuminations : every houfe has 
cre&ted by it a kind of malt, from which are fufpended 
one or more lamps. In the royal palace, a pyramid 
of lamps, at leaft 150 feet high, was fupported by a 
bamboo fcaffolding. From the lodgings of the de- 
putation, this illumination of Amarapura made a 
very fplendid appearance acrofs the lake, by which 
we were feparated from the city. It is at this time 
that the nobles from all parts of the empire refort to 
court to pay their homage to the king. On this oc- 
cahon we had an opportunity of feeing a model of the 
hill Mienmo, which was erected in the outer court of 

the 
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the palace: It was conftru@ed-of paper and bam. 
boos, and agreed very well with the account pen by: 
the miffiona- y S&NGERMANO« 


DURING the principal days and nights of thefe 
feftivals, there is an almoft conftant fucceffon of 
wreftling, dz ncing, mufic, proceffions, fireworks, and 
theatrical ertertainments: but of thefe, it is not at 
prefent my intention to give a defesiption. 


"To finih what-I have to fay on the religion of 
ves ay it would appear by all the accounts given 
me, thatthe Burmas received their laws, religion, and 
government, from the people of Arakan, a >eople 
fpeaking ‘the fame language with themfelves, and from 
thefe’ circiimftances often called Myamma-zyé, or great. 
Burmas. -This happened about 600 years ago: but 
the peoplerof Pegue and Arakan, had 'racelved the | 
fame gifts fom Ceylon-'a confiderable' time” earlier: 
Previous" to this, the Burma empire hal. probably 
been: "occupied. by tribes in a.ffate of civilization 
finilar to tnat of ‘the Karayn, Kiayn; Lowa; and 
other fimple: nations, "who now inhabit the’ wilder: 
parts of indiabeyond the Ganges." 'Whether:or not 
this: knowledge, derived from: Ceylon, Fas been of 
ufe to:thefe: eaftern nations, cannot eafily be de- 
' termined.’ Thefe fimple tribes have perhaps more 
tkil in agriculture, sánd more induftry than the Bur- 
iras; “they have art enough to manufaéture comfort” 

ale: dnd‘even handfome cloathing: they are a peáce- 
able people, ittle eds to war: among therrfelves" 
they retain chat civi | liberty, which- moft tribes in a 
fimilar fate enjoy; and ‘it is univéerfally agreec, that 
their tnorals aré extremely good: but thén- they have 
no laws;-are' ignorant of even the art of reading; 
and their rel: gious notions"are fo crude, that although. 
they believe in à future flate, “yet they are ignorant. of 
its being: a fate of reward: or punifhment, 


Tuose of the Chinefe, who. haye. adopted. the rex 
ligon Òf SHAKA, have probably obtained it from 
Hinduftan, 
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Hinduftan, y the route of Thibet. It is undoubtedly 
the Chinefe who have communicated this religion to 
Japan, and to their former dependants in T'on&en and 
Cochinchina, Nor is it by any means improbable, that 
it is through China that this worship has extended to 
Stain. M. Dera Loupers informs us, that the Stam- 
meje pretend’ to have got their religion from Laos, in 
which cafe it mut have come froin’ China. Indeed, 
from its very carly introduétion into that empire, at 
the lateft in the fixth century of the Chrifizan æra, it 
has bad abundance of time to have reached Siam as 
tarly as we can fuppofe that country to have been 
civilized. 
in confequence of this univerfal diffufion of the 
religion of Boubnxa ovér the countries to the caf 
of Hinduflan, it has been imagined, that all the na- 
tions inhabiting thefe extenfive regions, and that even 
the Chinefe, are of the Hindu race; but can we be 
jufliñed in forming fuch an opinion, becaufe about 
1700 years ago fome priefts came from Hinduflan into 
China, and converted to their opinions a multitude of 
the lower people? As well might we fay, that the 
Romans in the time of Trajan, and. of his virtuous 
and powerful fucceffors, were Fews, . becaufe fome 
priefts had then-come from Ferufalem, and had con- 
verted, to their opmions, a great number of the Ro- 
man populace, and fiaves.. The learned and manly 
Sir W. Jones, among the vaít variety of obje&s 
which engaged, his attention, feems.to have hattily 
adopted this opinion. He fupports the hypothefis 
entirely ona paffage in the inftitutes of Munu, where, 
fays. he, “ we find the following curious palage; 
** Many families of the military clafs having gradually 
* abandoned the ordinances of the Vedas, and the 
* company of, the Brahmens,. lived in. a fate of de. 
* gradation, as the people of Pundraca, the Chinas, 
* and fome others." He then lays,-“ this being di- 
** reft, pofitive, difinterefted, and unfufpe&ted, would 
« decide the queftion, if we EM be fure that the 
woxd 
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word Chins fignifies a Chinefe*: " Setting afde the 
difficulties attending the proof of this, of MED he has 
by no means given a compleat folation, I would afk, 
if it is not to be highly fufpe&ed, that the Brehineni, 
like all other bigotted and ignorant fe&s, wifh to exalt 
themfelves by. making all nations inferior to their own? 
. 1 have befcre-obferved, that the laws of Ment in ufe 
among the Burmas are very different from thofe tranf- 
lated. by Sir W. Jonest The Burma code is CCT- 
tainly more than fix hundred years old, as :t was 
introduced from Ceylon at leaft fo long ago; but it 
would be very difficult to Show, in a country where 
there are nc annals, that the inftitutes of Menu have 
exifted in their prefent form for the half of fuch ‘a 
period. The Burma copy makes no mention of this 
fate of degradation. Were it afcertaincd, that: the 
Gorama mentioned in the Vedas t was the fame with 
Gopama oi the RZhZns, it would be evident that the 
Chinefe cou.d«not have abandoned the ordinances of 
the Vedas: for at the time of Gopama, the CAinefe 
were a civiized people, with nearly thé fame laws 
which they at prefent enjoy, and the Vedas of confe- 
quence would be of later date than their inftitutions. 
It is however alleged, that there have been move than 
one Gopama or Bouppya: but whether this cpinion 
be well founded, or: whether the Gopama mentioned 
in:the Vedas, be the inftitutor of the Burma religion; 
or whether he lived earlier or later than that legillator, 
J do not pretend to afcertain. 


À rzw more scum remain to be mentioned re- 
ORE to the learning of the Burmas. | 


‘Tue Burmas have among rhein many hiftories, con- 
taining an account of the lives and actions per'onned 
by the different families of their princes. Thefe hif- 

, | tories 


+ Afatich Refearches, 11, 369. t Page 292 of this Volume. ` 
t Sir Wiriiaw ]oxzs, m the dfaizck Refcazches, IV, 170. 
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tories are, I am told, very fabulous; every aétion 
being attended by omens ve prodigies. Still how- 
ever they may throw fome light on a part of the world 
hitherto fo little known: and I am hopeful foon to be 
able to lay before the learned, a tranflation of the 
Maha-rafa Wayn-gye, the moft celebrated hiftorical 
work of the. Burmas. ‘Thefe people have alfo tranf- 
lated hiftories of the CAznefe and Siammefe, and of the 
kingdoms of Kathce, Ko-fhanpyee, Pagoo, Saymmay, 
and Laynzayn. Of all:thefe I faw copies, and feveral 
of them I procured for Sir Jouns Murray. 
Ox medicine the Burmas have feveral books. They 
divide difeafes into ninety- -fix genera, and of thefe 
feveral are fubdivided into many fpecies. Their 
books contain defcriptions of all the ninety-2x dif 
cafes, with. various recipes for their curc. Of the 
animal kingdom, mummy.is a favourite medicine. 
The Burmas are -acquainted with the ufe of mercury 
in the curé of the veneral difeafe: but their manner of 
giving itiş neither certain nor fafe, They make a 
candle of cinnabar and fome other materials, and fet- 
ting fire to it, the patient inhales the fumes with’his 
noitrils.. Th 1e patient is however rarely able to per- 
levere long in. this courfe, as it always produces a 
want of appetite, and extreme langour. The greater 
part however of the Burma remedies are taken from 
the vegetable kingdom, efpecially of the aromatic 
kind, nutmegs being one of their moft favourite. me- 
dicines. They are well acquainted with the plants of 
their country, and for a valt number have appropriate 
names, On thc whole, however, the pra€tice of their 
phyficians is almoft entirely empirical; and almoft 
every one has, or pretends to have, a number of pri- 
vate recipes, on which the. fucceís of his prattice 
chiefly depends. I | was often tempted by wonderful 
ttories concerning the efficacy of.thefe noitrums, in 
order to induce mc to purchate the fecret, which 
fome of dus pretended to have been handed down 
from their fathers for feveral generations. Indeed | 
found 
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| found a great fpirit of illiberality among my brethren 
f trade; nor were they exempt from impofing on thë 
ane of the fick, by a pretenfon to fupernatural 
powers. In fpite however of all thefe indirect means 
oi niluence, I found them defervedly not in pof: 
icffion of an honourable eftimation among their coun- 
trymen, One curious cuftom relating to the Burma 
phyficians may be mentioned. If a young woman is 
,dangeroufly ill, the doctor and her parents frequently 
enter into an agreement, the dotior undertaking to 
cure her. If fhe.lives, the dottor takes her as his 
property; but if fhe dies, he pavs her value to the : 
parents: for in the Burma dominions, nc parent parts 
with his daughter, whether to be a wife. or to be a 
concubine, without a valuable confideration. I do 
not know whether the doétor is entitled to fell the girl 
again, or if he muft retain her in his family; but the 
number of fine, youbg women, which I faw in the 
houfe of a dottor at " Myeda, makes me: think the 
practice to de very common, | | 
"In furgery, the fkill of the Burmas, I believe, 
goes no farther than. dr effing wounds, and fetting 
boues. “Of late indeed they have introduced from 
' Arakan the art of inoculation for the fmall-pox, This 
praflice ha? however not become general, as a very 
ereat. proportion of the aa a faces are pitted by 
that difeafe. | 
On law, .the Burmas have many treatifes; both 
containing the laws of Mex vu, and -copious com- 
mentaries on thefe. Whether they ftill have any 
copies of tke law, as originally imported from Ceylon, 
k know not: but I was teld, that the Pamatkai- STA 
or code in common ufe, e fuffered leveral alter- 
ations, anc additions, mace by the decrees of various 
princes. . 
I nEaAkp of no poetry, which the Burmas poffefs, 
except fongs; Of thefe they have a great number 
on a variety of fubjeCts, and are ‘fond of quoting 


~~ 
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them on many occasions. "Their music, both vocal 
and instrumental, appeared to me very bad. Some 
of their musical instruments are, indeed, not so barba- 
rously noisy, as those of the Hindus and Chinese ; but 
the airs, which the Burmas performed on them, I 
could not at all comprehend. On the contrary, 
many of the Hindu and Chinese airs seem to me not 
at all unpleasant: but I must confess, that I am 
entirely unskilled and rude in the science of music. 

The Burmus have dramatic entertainments, used 
at all festivals, and well described by M. pz na Lov- 
BERE in hisaccount of Siam. The performers iu- 
decd, which we saw, were all Siammese. Although 
these entertainments, like the Ztalian. opera, consist 
of music, dancing, and action, with a dialogue in 
recitative ; yet we "understood, that no part but-the 
songs was vege eee composed. ‘The subject is 
generally taken from some of the legends of their 
heroes, especially of Rama; and the "several parts 
Songs, and actions, being assigned to the different 
performers, the recitative part or dialogue is left to 
each actor'singenuity. If, from the effects on the 
audience we might judge of the merit of the per- 
formance, it must be ver y considerable ; as some of 
the performers had the art of keeping the mul- 
titude in a roar. I often, however, suspected that 
the audience were not difficult to please : for I fre- 
quently observed the Myoowun of Haynthawade 
(the man of high rank whom we most frequently 
saw), thrown into immoderate laughter by the most 
childish contrivances. These eastern nations are 
indeed a lively, merry people; and like the former 
French, dance, laugh, and sing, in the midst of 
oppression and misfortune, 

The original of most of the Burma books on 
law and religion i is in the Peli or Pale language ; 
which undoubtedly is radically the same with the 
Sanscrit. I was assured at Amarapura that the 
Pali of Siam, and Pegu, differed considerably from 
that of the Burmas, "and an intelligent native of 

: Vor. VI. X Lavay, 
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Laoay, whe had been at Cingala or Candy, tie pre- 
sent capita. of Ceylon, and at the ruins of Anurada- 
pura, the former capital, assured me, that the Pali 
of that island was considerably different from that 
of Ava. 

In many inscriptions, and in books of ceremony, 
such as the Kummua, the Pali language is written 
‘In a square character, somewhat resembli nz the 
Bengal Sanscrit, aud called JMagatd. OF this a Spe- . 
- cimen may be seen in the description of the Forgian 
muséum by Paurrxvus*. But in general it 15 writ- 
ten in a round character nearly resembling the Bur- 
ma letters. Of this kind is the specimen given by 
the accurate M. DE La LocrbrErE. and vhict some 
persons have rashly conceived te be the Burma. 
There is no doubt, however, that all the different 
characters cf India, both on the west and on tie east 
of the Ganges, have been derived from a ccmmon 
`- source: andthe Burma writing’ oi the whole zppears 
.to be the most distinct and beautiful. 

In their more elegant books, the Burmas wiite on 
sheets of ivory, on very fine white palmira leaves. 

The ivory is stained black, and the margins are or- 
namentéd with gilding, while the characters are ena- 
melled or gilded: On the palmira’ leaves the cha- 
racters are in general of black énamel; and tre ends 
of the leaves, "end margins, are páinted with Jowers 
m various bright colouís. . In their more ccmmon 
books, the Burmas with an iron style engrave their 
writing on palmira leaves. A hole, througk both 
ends of eac leaf, serves to connect the whole into a- 
volume by means of two strings, which also pass 
through the two wooden beards, "chat serve for bind- 
; ing. "In tre finer binding of these kind of books thé 
boards are lacquered, the edges of'the leaves cut 
smooth and gilded, and the title is written on the 
upper boarc, the two cords are: de y a knot or jewel 
secured ata little distance from the boards, 
"o as to: prevent the book^from falling to nieces, 
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but sufficiently distant to admit of the upper leaves 
being turned back, while the lower ones are read. 

lhe more elegant books are in general wrapped up 

in silk cloth, and bound round by a garter, in which 

2 Burmas have the art to weave the title of the 
ook. 


As there are but few of the Burmas who do not 
read and write, almost every man carries with him 
a parawaik *, in which he keeps his accounts, copies 
songs, till he can repeat them from memory, and takes 
memorandums of any. thine curious. It is on these 
paracwatks that the Zares or writers in all courts, and 
public offices, take down the proceedings and orders 
of the superior officers: from thence copying such 
parts, as are necessary, into books of a more durable 
and elegant nature. The parawa:k is made of one 
sheet of thick and strong paper blackened over. A 
good one may be about eight feet long, and eigh- 
teen inches wide. It is folded up somewhat like a 
fan, or thus a / N^ ^7 7x beach fold, or page be- 
ing about six inches, and in length the whole 
breadth of the sheet. Thence, wherever the book 
is opened, whichever side is uppermost, no part of it 
can be rubbed, but the two outer pages, a. & and it 
only occupies a table one foot in width by eighteen 
inches long. The Burmas write on the parawaik 
with a pencil of steatites. When in haste the Zares 
use many contractions, and write with wonderful 
quickness. I have seen them keep up with an officer 
dictating, and not speaking very slow. But when 
they take pains, the characters written on the para- 
watk are remarkably neat. Indeed this nation, like 
the Chinese, pique themselves much on writing an 
elegant, and distinct character.. When that, which 
has been written on a parawaik, becomes no longer 
useful, the pages are rubbed over with charcoal, and 
the leaves of a species of Dolichos: they are then 
clean, as ifnew, and equally fit for the pencil. 


* f do not know, but that this ought to be written Parucek. 
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E very convent has a collection of books : several 
of which are pretty considerable. The most common 
copiers are indeed the Ltakans, who, prepare books 
both for their convents, and for presents to their lay 
bencfactors.- These books are kept in chests, much 
ornamented with gilding, and bits of looking glass, 
fastened oa with “lacquer, in the shape of flowers. 
At Amarapura. we were shewn a part of the royal li- 
brary. This 13 a brick building; surrounded by en- 
closed courts, and temples, which occupy a delight- 
ful situatioa, in the N. W. angle ofthe city. Near 
itis a smal, but most elegant “Ki taung. ‘To this, at. 
times, the monarch retires; and we were shewn the 
gilded couch on which: he reposes, . while the ZARA- 
"DO reads to him, and instructs him in tbe duties of 
religion. The library itself is neither a convenient | 
nor "handsome building. The gallery, iuto which | 
we entered, contamed about a hundred chests, gilded 
on the sides, and lacquered above, with the ‘general 
title of their contents written in golden letters. ‘The 
chests were large, and 3f full, must have contained 
many thosend volumes. As we saw only a part, lpre- 
sume that the king's collection. is very extensive. He 
as, indeed, said to bea very intelligent, and learned 
prince. ‘He was very desirous of obtaining sone, 
Brahmen more learned, than those he had, to in- 
struct. him in non and he had caused the 
institutes of Mzxu to be translated from the English 
of Sir Wirniam Jones. He must therefore have 
heard of what is pursued among the Europeans, in 
at least oriental literature: and it is to be hoped, 
‘that some more useful books may attract his notice: 
books which might tend io improve the people, and 
give them more enlightened notions of politics, of 
the arts, and of science. Hitherto, 1 suspect, the 
laws, or religion, of the Burmas, have contributed 
httle to the happiness of the people ; but fortunately 
they have not, like those of the Brahmens, placed 
any insitmourtable olistacles in the way of national 

improvement, i ee: 
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NARRATIVE 


OF 
A TOURNEY TO SIRINAGUR. E 
By CAPTAIN THOMAS HARDWICKE. 


ed )* U« 


Hav ING sometime ago visited the mountainous 
country of Sirinagur ; I hope a succint detail of some 
of the most remarkable circumstances, which occur- 
red in that journey, will not be unacceptable to tlie 
sittick Society. — 

On the 3d of March, 1796, I commenced the jour- 
ney, from Futtehghur, in company with Mr. HUNTER; 
and we arrived, on the 19th of the same month, at 
Anoopsheher : our route was circuitous, for the purpose 
of visiting the several indigo plantations, established 
by European gentlemen, in this part of Dooab. Here 
were conspicuously displayed, the effects of skill, of 
industry, and of a spirit of commercial enterprize, in 
beautifying and enriching a country, which in other 
parts exhibiting only waste and forest, supplies, in- 
deed, matter to'gratify the curiosity of a naturalist, but 
suggests to the philanthropic mind the most gloomy 
reflections. 

At Anoopsheher Y recruited the necessary supplies for 
the prosecution of my journey, and on the 25d, con- 
tinued ‘my march alone; for my fellow-traveller was 
under the necessity of returning, from this place, to 
attend the residency with DowLur Row SINDEAI, 
on a visit to the Marhatta camp. ` 

On the 30th of March, Y arrived at Nejeebabad: ihe 
town Is about six furlongs in length; with some regu- 
Tar streets, broad, and enclosed by barriers at differens 

| "* 2a distenccs, 
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distances, formirg distinct bazars. In the neigbour- 
hood, are the remains of many considerable buildings. 
Near the scuth-west end of the town is a large gar- 
den, called Sultan Bagh; containing in the center a 
spacious square building, erected by one of tlie sons 
of NEJEED-UD-DOWLAH. | nt 


On the rorth-east side of this garden, and at the 
distance of 300 yards, is another, in which lies buried 
NEJEEB-UD-DOWLAH: his grave is without orna- 
ment, ‘raised on a terrace, afew feet from the ground, 
in an area of about eighty yards, surrounded by a 
square | building, formed into apartments and offices, 
for the ‘accommodation of the servants, appointed to 
perform tl? usual ceremonies, for the benefit of de- 
parted souls. 


A considerable traffic is carried on here, in wood, 
bamboos, ‘ron, copper, and tincal, brought from the 
hills. Tt : :3 also the center of an extensive trade from 
Lahore, Cabul, and Cashinir, to the tast and south- 
cast part oz Hindustan. 


` 


At the cistance of ten miles and six and a half fur- 
longs, from’ Nejeebabad, on the road to Hurdwar, is 
Subbul-gurh, a very extensive line of fortification, en- 
closing the town ; both of which exhibit little more 
than naked walls falüng to decay. Much of the 
ground, within the foit, Is in. cultivation. . In the 
south- east curtain, or face of the fort, is a lofty 
brick-built gateway. The high road leads close past 
the north-east bastion, and continués along the north 
face, the whole length, within Leni d or forty ya zu of 
the ditch. 


On iie Ist-of April, Y arrived at Unjennee Ghat, 
about three miles below Hurdwar, on the eastern side 
‘of the river. The town of Hur dwar occupies a very 
small ee consisting ofa a few buildin gs of brick, the 
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property of eminent Goosseyns. Tt is situated ou the 
point of land at the base of the hills, on the western 
side of the river. 


The stream here divides itself into three channels, 
the principal of which is on the eastern side, and 
running along a pleasant bank, called Chandee Ghat, 
meets the base of the hill, which gives this name to 
the Ghat below. The deepest channel at present is in 
some places about fifteen feet, a depth not long con- 
tinued; and near the termination of each reach of the 
river, the stream breaks, with rapidity, over beds of 
large loose stones, sometimes with no more water than 
sufficient to give passage to large unloaded boats. 
The points of the islands, several of which are formed 
in the bed of the river, aie principally of loose pebbles 
aud sand; but, the rest of the land, between the dif- 
ferent channels is covered with the Mimosa Catechu, 


The ascent of the hill, called Chandee, commences 
ata little distance-from Unjennee, from which, to the 
top of the hill, I consider about two miles and a 
quarter. Some part of this distance, however, is a 
long and elevated level bank. The ascent to the high 
part or the hill, is very steep; the path narrow, and 
requiring much attention and exertion, to prevent ac- 
cidents in stepping, from the looseness of the stones 
and earth, | 


On the top of this hill is 2 Zersool or trident, about 
fourteen feet high, of stone, supported by a small 
square base of mason-work ; the: base of the forks is 
ornamented, on the east side, with figures of the sun 
and moon, between which, upon the shaft, is the 
figure of GANESA, 


Near the base of the shaft, are the figures of KAAL- 
XA Devi, and Hanuman, the former on the east, 
the latter west., The space on the summit of this 
hill, is not twice larger than the square of the pe- 

X4 destal 
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destal of ths trident: from this, a narrow ridge leads 
to another hill, something higher: and in this man- 
ner the hil s here are mostly connected; the highest 
being generally of a conical form. They are very 
thinly clad with vegetable productions: the trees are 
few, and small : and the grass, at this season of the 
year, parched up. . In some parts of the hills, how: 
ever, where tbe aspect is more northerly, the grass is. 
more abuncant, finer, and seemingly much liked by. 
the cattle. 


On the. top of Chandnee, a Bremen is stationed to 
receive contributions, from visitors during the con-- 
tinuance ot the Aela: the produce, he says, upon an 
average, is Cor that time, about ten rupees per day. 


This Mela, or fair, is an annual assemblage of 
Hindus, to bathe, fora certain number of days, in the 
waters of the Ganges, at this consecrated spot. . The 
period of ablution is that of the Sun’s entering Aries; 
which, according to the Hindu computation, being 
reckoned from a fixed pomt, now happens about 
twenty: days later than the vernal equinox. It ac- 
cordingly fell.on the evening of the 8th of April- 
But every twelfth year, when J upiter is in Aquarius, | 
at the time of the Sun’s entering Aries, the concourse. 
of people. is..greatly augmented. The present is - 
one of those periods, and the multitude co‘lected. 
here, on this occasion, may, I think, with mode- 
ration, be computed at two and' a half millions .of . 
souls*. Although the performance of a religious. 
duty is their primary object, yet, many avail them- 

* "This estimation may appear enormous ; and it therefore becomes 
necessary to give some account of the erounds on which it. was 
formed. Small sums are paid^by all, at the different watering places ; 
and the collectors at each of these, in rendering their accounts to the. 
Mehunts, whe regulate- the police, are obliged to form as exact a 
register, as a p-ace of so much bustle will aérait of. From the prin- 
cipal of these cífices, the number of the mu titude is found cut, pro- - 

ably within z,few thousands. The Goosseyn,, on whose informz- , 
tion the calculztion was formed, had access to these records; and the 
result, as delivered above, was thought more likely to be wider, than 
over the truth. 

selves 
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sclves of the occasion, to transact business, and 
carry on an extensive annual commerce. In this 
concourse of nations, it is a mattér of no small 
amusement to a curious observer, to trace the dress, 
features, manners, &c. which characterize the people 
of thc differ ent countries of Cabal, Cashmir, Lahore, 
Butaan, Sirinagur, Cummow, and the plains of Hin- 
dustan. Trom some of these very distant countries, 
whole families, men, women, and children, under- 
take the journey, some travelling on foot, some on 
horseback, and many, particularly women and chil- 
dren, in long heavy carts, railed, and covered with 
sloping matted roofs, to defend them against the 
sun and wet weather: and during the continuance of 
the fair, these serve also as habitations. 


Among the natives of countries so distant from all 
intercourse with people of our colour, it is natural to 
suppose that the faces, dress, and equipage of the 
gentlemen who were then at ffurdwar, were looked 
upon by many as objects of great curiosity : indeed 
it excecded all my ideas before on the subject, and 
as often as we passed through the crowd in our pa- 
lanquins, we were foliowed by numbers, of -both 
women and men, eager to keep pace, and ‘admiring 
with evident astonishment, every thing which met 
theireycs. Elderly women, in particular, salaamed with 
the greatest reverence; many shewed an eagerness to 
touch some part of our dress; which being permitted, 
they generally retired with a salaam, aud pace 
much satisfied. 


At our tents, parties succeeded parties throughout 
the day, where they would take their stand for hours 
together, silently surveying every thing they saw. 


Sometimes more inquisitive visitors approached 
even to the doors of the tent, and finding they were 
not repelled, though venturing within, "they 2 cene- 
rally retired, with “additional gratification ; ; and fre- 

quetnly 
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quently returned, as introductors to new. visitors; 
whose expectations they had raised, by the relation 
of what. themselves had seen. A. 


^ 


1. ! 


The pod E guests were he Goosseyns, 


who bemg the first here in point of numbers: and 


power, thought it warrantable to take more freedoms 
than others "did: and it was no easy matter to-be, . 
at any time, free from their company: it was, how- 
ever, politically prudent, to tolerate them ; for, by 
being allowed to take possession of every spot round 
the tents, even within the ropes,:they might be con- 
sidered as a- kind. of safe-guard, against visitors of | 
worse descriptions ; in fact, they made a shew of-be- 
ing our ee | 


In the early part of the Mela, or r fair this” sect of 
Fakeers erected the standard of superiority, and pr o- 
claimed themselve es regulators of the "m 


Apprehending opposition, in assuming this autho- 
rity, they, published an edict, prohibiting all other 
tribes from entering the. place with their swords, or 
arms of any other description.” ‘This.was ill received 


at firsf, -and for some days it was expected force must . 


have decided the matter ; however, the Byraagees, 
who were the next powerful sect, gave up the point, 
and the rest followed. their example. Thus the Goos- 
seyns paraded with their swords and shields, while 
every other tribe carried only bamboos through the 


T" 


The ruling power was ad held by the 
priests of the Goosse yns, distinguished by the appel- 
lation: of Mehunts, and during the continuance of . 


the Mela, the police was under "their authority, and 


all duties levied and collected by them. For Hurd- 
war, though immediately connected with the. Mak- 
| ve quw. o a . 71i PaRa 
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ratia government, and, at all other seasons, under 
the rule and controul of that state, 1s; on these oc- 
casions, usurped, by that party of the F ukeers, who 
prove themselves most powerful; and though the col- 
lections made upon pilgrims, cattle, and all species of 
merchandize, amountto a very considerable sum; ; yet 
no part is remitted to the treasur y ofthe Mahratta 
state. | 

These Mehunts mect in council daily: hear and 
decide upon all complaints brought before them, ei- 
ther against individuals, or of a nature tending to dis- 
turb the public tranquillity, and the well manage- 
ment of this immense multitude, |j 


As one of these assemblies was on the high road 
near-our tents, we had frequent opportunities of no- 
ticing their meetings; and one of our sepoys, having 
occasion to appear before it, in a cause of some con- 
sequence, it gave us an opportunity of learning some- 
thing of the nature of their proceeding. 


Thesepoy, it seems, on leaving the station, where 
his battalion was doing duty, was entrusted, by one 
of the native officers, with fifty rupees, and a com- 
mission to purchase a eamel. With the intention of 
executing this trust, he mixed with a crowd, where 
some camels were exposed for sale; and while endea- 
vourmg to cheapen one to the limits of his purse; 
shewing the money, and tempting the camel mer- 
chant to accept, for his beast, the fifty rupees, he 
drew the attention of a party of Marwar men, who 
were meditating a plan to get it from him. Five or 
six of those men, separating from the crowd, got 
round him, said, they (or one ofthem) had lest his 
money, to the amount of fifty rupees; that he, the 
sepoy, was the man who had it; uid with much cla- 
mour and force, they got the money from him. For-: 
tunately, the sepoy's comrades were near; he ran to- : 
wards them and communicated the alarm, and got 
VEL 2 assis tance, 
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assistance, before the fellows had time to make off; 
or secrete: the money; they, however, assumed a 
great deal of effrontery, and demanded that the mat- 
ter should be submitted to the decision of the Me- ' 
hunts: before this tribunal the cause was consequent- 
ly brought, and an accusation laid against the sepov, 

by. these men of Marwar: the money was produced, 

and lodged in court, and the cause on bott sides, 
heard with deliberation. Unlucky for the JMarwa- 
recs, they had neither opportunity to examine or 
charge the money; and knew not what species of 
coin made up ¿his sum: which circumstance led to - 
their conviction : for being enjoined by the AZehunts, 

to describe the money they had lost, they named coin 
very different from what the purse contained: but 
when the sepoy was called upon to answer the same 
question, he specified the money exactly. The judges. 
immediately gave a decision, in favour of the sepov, 

and restored him his money: the 4farwars were fined 
each in the sum of five rupees, and sentenced to re- 
ceive each fifty stripes, upon their bare backs with 
mig Korah. 


The Goossci yns maintained an uncontested authori- 
ty, till the arrival of about 12 or 14,000 Seek horse: 
men,, with their, families, .&¢. who encamped on the 
plains about Jualapore. Their errand here vas avowed 
tobe bathing; and soon aftertheir arrival they sent 
Denassre, their principal priest or. Gaoroo, ta make 
choice of a situation on the river side, where he erect- 
ed the distinguishing flag of-their sect, for the guid- 
ance and direction ofi its fol lowers, to tlie spot. Tez ap- 
peared, however, that no complithents | or intimation 
of their intentions, had been made to the ruling pow- 
er; and the Goossei ns, not willing to admut of ny in~ 
fringement of” their. authority, pulled down the flag, 
and drove out of the place thése who acconipanied 
it. Some slight resistance was shewn ‘by the Seeks, 
in support of their priest, aud the dignity of their 
j flag, "but was repelled with much violence; : and the 
i Grocssei Yn 
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Goosseyns, not content with driving them away, 
abused and plundered the whole party, to a consi- 
derable amount. 


The old priest OoDAssEE, on "de return to the Seck 
camp, complained to Rajah Sames Sine, their chief, 
in the name of the body collective, of the insult and 
violence they had met with from the Goosseyns. 


A consultation was immediately held by the three 
chiefs of the Seek forces, viz. Rajah Sanes Sine of 
Putecaluh, and Roy 81x 6 and SHERE Sine ot Boo- 
reah, who silenced the complainants by promising to” 
demand rediess and restitution for what they had been 
plundered of. — 


À vAKEEL was immediately dispatched, with a re- 
non from the Seeks to the Jlehunts, or 
priests of the Goosseyns, pointing out the right, they 
conceived they possessed, in common with all other 
nations, to have access to.the river; and complaining 
of the wanton insults they had met with, from their 
tribes, when in the peaceable execution of their duty: 
however, as they had no remedy, to make amends for 
some part of the ill treatment they met with; vet they 
demanded an immediate retribution of all they had 
been plundered of, and free access to the river or 
place of bathing. 


The Mehunts heard their complaints, expressed 
concern at what had happened, and promised their 
assistance, in obtaining the redress sought for: and 
the matter, for the present, rested here; the Goos- 
$eyns giving back, to the Seeks, all the plunder they 
had taken, and admitting of their free ingress and 
egress to the river. ` 


All was pretty quiet, during the few remaining 
days 
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days of ba:htng; but on the morning of the. 10th 
of Apri; (which day concluded the Mela ) a scene of 
much confusion and bloodshed ensuec. bond eight 
o'clock on that morning, the Seeks (having previously 
deposited their women, "children, and property, in a 
village, at some distance from Hurdear) assembled 
111 force, and proceeded to the different watering- 
places, where they attacked, with swords, spears, and 
fire-arms, every tribe of Fakeers that came in.their 
way. ‘These people made some resistance, but being 
all on foot, and few, if any, having fire-arms, the 
contest was unequal: and the Seeks, who were all 
mounted, drove the poor Sannyassees, Byraagees, 

Goosseyns, Naagees, &c. before them, with irresis- 
tible fury. laving discharged. their pieces within a 
few paces, they rushed upon those unfortunate pil- 
grims with their swords, and having slaughtered a 
great number, pursued. the remainder, until, by ` 
flight tó the hills, or-by swimming the river, MA 

escaped the revenge of their pursuers. | "c 


The confusion, spread among.other descriptions of. 
people, was ‘inconceivable; and every one, thinking 
himself equally ari object: of their resentment, sought 
every means of safety that offered: many took to 
' the river, and in the attempt to swim across, several 
were drowned : of those who endeavoured to escape ' 
to the heights, numbers were plandered, but none 
who had not the habit of a Fakeer was in the least 
hurt: many parties of straggling horsemen now rang- 
ed the islaud, between Hurdwar and Un njinnee gaut; 
plundering the people to the very wazer's-edge, im- 
mediately opposite to us; fortunately for thousands, 
who crowded to this gaut, the greatest part of one 
of the vizier's battalions, with two six- pounders 
were'stationed here; two comparies of which; with | 
an addition cf a. few.of our own S2poys, and: à. 

native officer, whom Captain Murray very. judi- 
ciouslj sent across the river, kept the approach of the 
horse in check. Finding they could not attack the . 


crowd on the water's- edge, without receiving a smart 
fire 
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fire from the sepoys, as well as exposing themselves 
to the fire of their guns, they drew off, and by about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, all was again quiet. 


At this time, the cause of such an attack, or the 
future intentions of this body of Seeks, was all a mys- 
tery to us; and popular report favoured the conjec- 
ture, that they intended to. profit from the present 
occasion, and by crossing the river, at a few miles 
lower down, return, and plunder the myriads of 
travellers who crowded the roads through JtoAileund. 
However, the uext morning discovered they had no 
such intentions ; as, from the adjacent heights, we 
saw them take their departure, in three divisions, 
bending their march in a westerly course, or directly 
from us. The number which had crowded .to the 
river side, opposite to our tents, was too great to bc 
ferried over in the course of the night, and conse- 
quently remained in that situation: fearful of the 
approach of day, and in dreadful alarm from the ex- 
pectation of another visit from the Seeks, but bv 
eight o'clock, their minds were more at case, and 
they offered up their prayers for the English gentle- 
men, whose presence, they universally believed, had 
been the means of dispersing the enemy. 


From the various information we had now collected, 
we concluded this hostile conduct of the Seeks was 
purely in revenge against the tribes of Fakeers : 
many of the wounded came to our camp to solicit 
chirurgical assistance and they all scemed very sensi- 
ble, that they only were the objects. of the enemy's 
fury. M 


Accounts agree that the Fakeers lost about five 
hundred men killed, among whom was one of their 
JMehunto, or priests named Maunpoorer; aud they 
had many wounded: of the Seeks about twenty were 
killed, but the number of wounded not known. : 


The 
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The mountains in the neighbourhood of Hurdwar . 
afford, but little amusement for the mineralogist ; nor 
is a fossil to be found i in them, impregnated with : any 
other metal than iron. f 

In some situations, where the fall of water has ex- 
posed their surface, for one or two hundred feet, 
.mothing more is exhibited than an argillaceous marl, 
varying m hardness and colour, according to the 
metallic particles they contain : sometimes this vari- 
ety is shewn very distinctly, stratum super, stratum, 
the lowest consisting rather of siliceous particles, 
having loose quartzose sand, with very little: earthy 
mixture ; and cr bling to pieces with the least ap- 
, plication of force ; the next a fine smooth mail, ofa 
dull cineritious orey, compact, and soapy to the 

touch : itis quickly diffusible in water, and does not 

.effervesce in acids. The next .is of a pale .iver- 
coloured brown, possessing properties like those of : 
the preceding onc, but somewhat more indurated, 
and. most likely containing more iron: the <purth, 
Or superior stratum is still browner than the last; and 
exhibits, in its fracture, small shining micaceous 
particles. In other places, the whole side of a 
‘mountain consists of siliceous sand, mixea with 
mica and some calcareous earth; the whole very 
slightly connected, laminated, and tumbling in large 
quantities into the water-courses below ; sometimes 
found suificiently indurated to bear the violence of 
the fall. From the place called Weel Koond, a wind- 
ing nullah, of about a mile in length, falls into the 
Ganges a little above Unj jnjinnee : in the bed of it, a 
er cater variety of stones is found thar might be ex- 
pected from the nature of the hills, in which. the 
source of it lies ; thus granite, and cpaque quartz, 
` Of different colours, are found in pretty large round- 
‘ed masses: yet no such stones, as far as observation 
can trace, forin any part of the ‘mountains, in this 
_Beigubourtiond. 

ihe high ground. between. the bank of the " 
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and the mountains, also contains many of these 
stoaes, in a loose unconnected state; some lyiag 
very deep in the earth, as may be seen on tne 
side of the bank — to the river: these 
besr a perfect resemblance to those stones i the 
becs of p e nullah, and Ganges, which owe their 
form to the attrition of rolling currents for ages: 
hut the elevated situation in which these are bedded, 
leaves no room for supposition, when, if ever, they: 
were subject to such action. 


Fhe riches of the vegetable kingdom, however, 
made ample amends for the want of variety in the 
Tatreral productions. As an enumeration of the 
pituts I met with, during my stay at this place, would 
interrupt the thread of my narrative, I have subjoin- 
ed them in the form of an appendix, together w:th 
all the others found in the course of my tour; adding 
such remarks on their history, or economical uses, as 
I judged might be interesting. I have only to ob- 
serve, that the scason just now is not very favourable 
for finding herbaceous plants in flower; the greatest 
abundanee of this description 1s bro ught ene d by 
the periodical rains, and a visit im the months of 
Sertember and October, would, no doubt, be attended 
with a very successful investigation. On the other 
hand, to explore the loftier products of the extensive 
forests, with the deliberation the research requires, it 
should be begun in January, and continued to tac end 
of April. 


As a necessary measure, previous to my proceeding 
on my intended journey to Sirinagur, 1 a a 
servant, with a letter, to the rajah of that pl ace;' sig- 
nifying my intentions of visiting his capital, and 
forwarding, at the same time, a letter I had the honour 
to receive, from the vizier, Asoru-ur-DowraAH, 
through the kind infiuence of the resident, Mr. 
CuEeRRY. My servant returned on the day I was 
quitting Zurdwar, (19th .dpril) with the rajah’s ac- 
knowledgement of my letter, and a perwannah or pass 

Vor. VE Y through 
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through his dominions written in the ancient Hindu 
character. 
On the 19th of April, 1 took my departuie frons 
Hurdwar, or Unjinnceghat ; and: on the 13th, making 
two marches of it, arrived at Vejeedabad. This was 
certainly a retrogade motion, but two or three rea- 
sons operated, to induce me to change the route 1 
originally intended to take; first, Hurdwar was a 
place of less security for the cattle and baggage I- 
must leave behind, and the difficulty of feeding them 
greater, than in a place where established bazars pro- 
duced abundance of grain. m AE 
, - Secondly, some little conveniences necessary to my. 
‘manner of travelling, I could «not get made up here; 
and thirdly, the road direct from Hurdwar to Sirina- 
gur, was more difficult of access: and worse supplied 
with provisions and water, than the one recommend- 
ed from Vejeebabad ; I therefore decided in favour of 
the latter. : d RM 
Among other preparations while here, a substizute 
for a palankeen was requisite, and I made up what is 
called a Chempaan, which is nothing more than a. 
litter, of about five feet in length and three in breadth, 
supported between two bamboos, or poles, fixed to 
the sides a little above the bottom, and carried in the 
manner of what is called in Bengal a Tanjaan, by a - 
short yoke fixed between the poles near the ends, and: 
parallel to them. pu 
On the 20th, I commenced my march from Nejee- 
babad, and encamyelat the petty village of Coudwera, 
at the distance of eighteen miles. This village is si- 
tuated at the distance of three furlongs, within the 
- barrier of this ghat, where is the first ascent of the 
hills through a rugged road. ‘The barrier is a large 
double gate of plank, flanked on the left by a pre~ 
cipice, and on the right by a wall of loose stones, 
connected with the neighbouring ridge of hills. 
This point of land, including the village, is 
nearly encircled by the Koa-nullah, a shallow, but 
clear and rapid stream ; -but being surrounded = 
eg Us BR S the 
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the north, east, and south, by higher mountains, 
the situation, must be, at some seasons, intolera- 
bly hot, and probably unhealtby. 


These ranges of hills rise, with a moderate, though 
unequal slope, from the plains below, and are skirt- 
ed by deep forests, extending from Hurdaar through 
Rohilcund, Oude, and the countries to the eastward, 
and produced many kinds of valuable timber, and an 
abundant store of plants, never yet, perhaps, brought 
under the systematical examination of the botanist. 
They also abound with game of many descriptions. 
Elephants are found here, and sometimes range be- 
yond the skirts of the woods, to the great injury of 
whatever cultivation they meet with: but their de- 
predations are. particularly directed to sugar planta- 
tions. 


They are considered inferior, in size and value, 
to the elephants brought from the eastern countries ; 
and are seldom caught, but for the purpose of taking 
their teeth. 


The soil of these forests varies, from a black fat 
earth, where the trees or shrubs which it ‘nourishes, 
acquire a large size; to a firm reddish clay, and mix- 
tures of gravel and loose stones of various descrip- 
tions. - 


On the 21st, I marched to dmsore, a small village 
on a little cultivated spot. The first part of the road 
lay in the bed of the Koa-nullah, and the whole of 
it was so rugged, that although the distance is only. 
computed four coss, and I judge it not to exceed 
seven miles, I employed three hours and. a half in 
walking it, and my baggage did not arrive till six 
hours after I set off. “The que direction of the. 
road is about N. E. by. E. 


On the 22d, a walk of two hours and forty minutes 
. X2 carried 
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carried me to Ghinouly, the distance of which from 
amsore, I compute to be eight miles; tae road being 
much less obstructed than yesterday. Towards the 
beginning of this day's march, the road passes be- 
tween two stupendous rocks. The stones, in this 
part of the nullah, lymg in very large masses, the 
strcum passing between with very great rapidity, and 
the only path across being on spars laid from rock to 
rock, the passenger 1s ex pósed to imminent danger. 
Farther on, I met with one of the small water-mills, 
called Punchuckee, which was now working. The 
construction 1s very simple : the stones which are 
little larger than those turned by the hand, and call-, 
ed chuckies, are worked bv means of an horizcntal 
wheel.; the spokes of which are cut like the valves. of 
à. Venetian window, and set obliquely into the case 
a perpendicular sh aft; and, upon these valves, a 
ilo of watcr, from a narrow spout, at about four 
fect elevation, falls, with force enough, to give 
brisk motion to the machine. The w ater IS brought 
to it, by banking up the stream of the nul'ah, till i 
acquires the necessary elevation. “lic hopper is a co- 
nical basket, suspended , with the narrow end of the 
cone over the hcle i the stones ; and being kept in 
a ventle motion, it su pplies them constantly and re- 
eularly. In “his manner, two men relieving each. 
other, wil erind from four to six maurds of c Ta: n lia 
twenty- -four hours. | 


The loa at Ghineuly consists of three buts. 
Seldom more than five. or six together are to be met: 
with; and itis im large village that has so mary as 
ten. i 
B. "umo P s i-o 

. The hills im this situation, are not so close as thosc 
ii the road. behind me : the ground between, on each: 
side the nullah, clev ated and very ple easant 3 and the 
cultivation | carriéd to. ‘the VETY, summits, ct te 50 
mountains. The sides of all, look gi eener tian’ 
those hitherto szen, but I was not yer sensible 
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anv moderation in the heat of the day. The thermo- 
meter was up to ninety-five, and never lower than 
seventy-two within my tent. 


On the 25d, after a walk of three hours and ten 
minutes, I arrived at Dosah, an inconsiderable village 
on the banks of the nullah, along which lay the great- 
est part of the road, from last encampment. This 
day's journey exhibited a considerable variety of sve- 
nerv, being now a rugged path, between abrupt im- 
pending rocks, and now, little open spaces, surround- 
ed with gently sloping hills, the sides of which are 
diversified with clumps of fir, oak, and saul, and with 
cuitivated ground. In one of these latter situations, 
the water is conducted from one side of the nullah, 
to the ficids on the other by an mgenions, though 
simple contrivance. <A trough, formed by hollowing 
the body ofa large fir-tree, is placed across, where 
the over-hanging rocks favour the commuiucation, 
and conducts a stream, sufficient for the purpose of 
nrigation. 


The Noa-nullah has its source about three miles 
above Dosah to the north, and its first small branch 
riscs in a spring at Dewara-Kaal, and receives in- 
crease from several small rills, issuing from the sur- 
rounding hills, between Dewara-Kaal, and this place. 


The bed of the nullah here contains great quanti- 
tics of fica, ot various tints, according to its im- 
pregnation with iron or other metallic ores: the 
mountains exhibit it in very considerable masses ; and, 
m many places, it falls crumbling down their sides, 
into the water-courses below. ‘Thence it is carried . 
away, by the currents, shining at the bottom, with a 
lustre little less brilliant than silver. None of it, - 
however, is of so pure a transparency as to serve the 
purposes to which this substance is usually applied. 


YB |. The 
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The thermometer, to-day, was at the highest nine- 
ty, end at four in the morning down to sixty- five: the 
wind variab, c and threatening change of weather. 

The sportsman may here find ample Source . of 
amusement. Black partridge, hares, and quail, are 
found in plenty, without much labour ; ; and the eager. 
pursuer, who does not consider the ascending Sof 
heights, and creeping into jungles, material obstacles 
to liis amusement,. will find two species of fowls, and 
the deer called parah, by the natives (Cerous Porci- 
nus, L.). 


The fish of the nullah are sit but make a very. 
tasted fry, and are an acceptable variety to thescánty 
supply of animal food procurable : they are m :ostly - 
of. the genus Cyprinus, four species of which I parti- 
cularly remarked. The manner of taking fish in these 
shallow rapid nullahs may not be unwor thy of notice. 
One method is by rod and line; about eight or ten 
yards of one end of the line is filled with 3 ncoses, or 
snares, formed of horse hair from one to three or four 
hairs strong, according to the size of the fish expect- 
ed to be caught; and at intervals of: about fifteen 
inches, oblong pieces of iron are fixed, to prévent its 
being carried away by. the force of the currert: the 
other end of the line, perhaps ten or twelve yards, is 
passed through a bow, at the end of a short rad, and 
kept in the "hand below, and both are managed in 
the same manner as a trowling rod and line; thus 
prepared, the fisherman casts the end with the snare 
across the stream, where he lets it remain abcut half 
aminute, during which time, he pokes a light forked 
stick, carried in the right hand, into holes about the 
stones, thus driving the fish up the stream, against 
the snares of the line, and on taking it up, generally 
has secured from one to four fish. By these simple 
means, he seldom fails, in about half an hour, to get 
a tolerable fry. 

P EET Another 
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Another method, practised by the natives, is to 
stupify or kill them, with vegetable substances: for 
this purpose they make choice of a pool formed by the 
current, and turning the stream, by heaping up stones, 
stop up the supply of fresh water into it, in the same 
manner, closing every outlet, then bruising the fruit 
of atree common here, they cast a quantity into tlie 
pool, and in about half an hour, its deleterious effect 
seldom fails to shew itself: the fish, unable to pre- 
serve their equilibrium, tumble about, rise to the sur- 
face of the water, and are easily taken with the hands. 


On the 24th, in three hours thirty-five minutes, I 
reached Belkate. The scenery, on this day's march, 
was more beautifully diversified, than in any preced- 
ing one. ‘The forests of oak, fir, and boorans*, are 
here more extensive, and the trees of greater magni- 
tude than any I have yet seen. Unfortunately, nel- 
ther the travellers mind, nor his eye, can be enough 
disengaged, to admire, in security, the sublimity of 
this prospect: for after the ascent of a pretty bigh 
ridge of mountains, the road 1s continued along their 
side; winding, and so narrow, that without constant 
attention, you are in danger of bemg precipitated into 
an alarming depth of valley on the right. 


The spot, on which I encamped, is a narrow val- 
ley, separating the villages of Bedeyl and Bedhute, 
which are nearly opposite to cach other; the river 
Nayaar running between, with a stream beautifully 
transparent, in the direction of W. N. W. 


The principal source which forms this rivér, if I am 
to trust the authority of the natives, lies at a place 
called Doobree, about forty eight coss, or four days 
journey east -(to a man on foot, without burthen;) 
and issues, in a considerable stream, from the root of 
a tree called Beh-hul. , It falls into the Ganges, about 


* See the catalogue annexed to this paper, 
nine 
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nine miles below: Dew-praag, with which I tind the 
natives have some communication in the rainy sea- 
son; and through this channel: carry cn a small traf- 
fic in iron, grain. dec. in canoes formed from the trunk - 
of large. Semel trees. 7 EEUU EN 


h 4 
a 


I crossed ilis river, m knec-deep water, and pitch- 
ed any. tent under a lar ge mango tree, "where. two or 
three trees morc afford ample shade for servants of all 
descri ptions, 


The mountains in- ‘the neighbourhood of this' val- 
ley lie zn. lamellated strata of various coloured fissile 
stones or slate, from a dull clay colour, to ash, bluish 
black, light brown, and ferruginous: brow n; in some 
places avein of white quar tz runs throug h, in an ir- 
regular direction pas e» Pets a ; 


‘The houses’ ae are covered, with a kind, much 
resembling the common Ww riting slate. 


Le 


“On the 95th T walked, in two hours and fifteen mi- 
nutes, to Natauia, a village of five or six houses 
upon the brow of a sloping hill | It looks into an ex- 
Cessiye deep valley, formed, by the surrounding hills, 
Hito a narrow boztom, resembling: an invé:ted. cone, 
and cultivated in ride oes, down their sides, to the very 
. base. The road from. Retkate ascends oraduidlly, and 
the clevation here is such as ‘considerably to reduce 

, the temperature of the air, From an accident to my 
thermometer, I could only estimate this,by my sen- 
gations, which dil not indicate a higher deorce than 
eighty Gee at noon. The natives say, it continues 
thus cool, all the month of Hay, and they seldom, 
at ny time, A excessive heat, 3 


1 


T pitched my tent, at the distance of thrée quarters 
of a mile from the village, - near a itle stream of wa- 
i i ch 
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ter, which supplies the wants of the inhabitants. It 
issues from the mouth of a bull, rudely hewn out of 
the rock, and fall intoareservoir below. ‘The stream 
is not ler ger than a musquet barrel, but the supply is 
always constant and clean. The wbeat, in some 
parts, 1s now ripe, and the women employed i in reap- 
ing it, 


The mountains, fot some miles round Nataanee, 
have a naked appearance.. No trees to be seen, but 
upon distant hills; some bushes grow along thc 
ridges, formed for banking up the earth; and the 
standing corn is almost the only v egetation besides, 
to be seen. The soil is scanty, and ver y stony ; and 
the crops thin, except those near the village, which 
are improved by the little manure. the inhabitants 
give the land; they seem too indolent, however, to 
extend this improvement beyond one or two ridges: 
indced, as the carriage must be upon their own backs, 
the labour would be great. Their only cattle are 
bullocks, but those, as far as I could observe, are not 
used for the carriage of burthens. They draw the 
plough, trample out the corn: and the milk of the 
cows formsa principal part of the people’s sustenance. 
Ever since I ascénded the ghauts, I observed the 
same fcatures mark the breed of oxen in those hills; 
they are low, not exceeding the height of the small 
Bengal cows; their bodies short and thick, legs very 
short; but slight appearance of that fleshy protube- 
rance, common to the male of these animals in Min- 
dustan; their horns are short, tapering, wide at their 
base, and gradually approximating towards their 
points, with a slight curve inwards: their hesus 
short, and thick: the prevailing colour is from red 
to dark brown; with black noses, and black tips to 
their tails. 


Curiosity led me into the village, but what chiefly 
excited my attention, was the appearance of unclean- 
liness, indolence, and poverty ; thé only proof of their 
onn to some kind of comfort, is in the struc- 

ture 
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ture of their houses, which are of stone, laid in 
common mortar, with a sloping roof, covered with 
fine slate, raised to a second floor, which is occupied 
by. the family, while the lower, or ground one, BG 
«coyer to their cattle in bad weather. l 

Their cows are the only ums to be met with 
among them, they have neither dog, cat, goat, sheep, 
aor common fowls:. | | 


On the 26th, I marched to Adwaanee, along a 
range of mountains, covered with forest trees, of va- 
rious species. The distance from Nataana, by com- 
putation of the natives, is six coss. I was three 
hours and five mmutes in walking it, and consider- 
ing the nature of the road, and time lost by the 
stopping, I conclude the true distance to be about 
eight and a half miles. The distance would Ee con» 
siderably less, on a line drawn from Vataune to this 
place, which regains the former direction, and places 
Jd dwaanee about N: E, from the point marclied from, 


This situation is a narrow, elevated ridge, expo- 
sed to the influence of a bleak and chilling wind, 
The only remnant of human industry is the scatter- 
. ed ruin of a house for the accommodation of travel: 
Jers. : 


On the 27th, at half an hour past four in the morne 
ing, I proceeded on my.journey. "Ine road cons 
tinuing with an ascent, for about half an hour, 
br ought me to the summit of a ridge, from whence is 
Seen the lofty chain of snowy mountains, in a very 
“extended line, from east to west. ‘Those mountajus 
are seen from some parts of Rohilcund; but so re- 
mote and indistinct, as to give no idea: of the mag. 
nificent scenery that now opened to. my view; the 
grandeur of which was every momént. encreasing by 
she more powerful illumination. of the rising sun. 


Ong 
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One of the most conspicuous summits of this chain 
is distinguished by the name of Hem, near the base 
of which is the famous place of Hindu worship called 
Buddee-nauth. It is marked ' to travellers by the 
ereater breadth of its top; and rising in four or five 
rugged, but rather conical, points. Ts bearing from 
Ww here I made these notes was N. N. E. 


-The road, from this ridge, gradually descending, I 
arrived, at thirteen minutes past seven, at 7. eyha-ca 
Maanda. Here is only one indifferent buil ding, for 
the accommodation of travellers, and a few scattered 
hamlets appear on the sides of distant mountains. 


The air proved here as cold as at Adwaance, and 
having no shelter from trees, was the more smartly 
felt. The rocks are of a course dull granite in some 
places; and in others, extensive beds of various kinds 
of schistus appear; most of them lying in a vertical 
position and near the upper surface, dividing" into 
fine laming, exhibiting colours, inclining to purple, 
yellow and green. That most exposed to the air 
crumbles to dust under its influence. 


On the 28th, I walked, in two hours fifty-five mi- 
nutes, to Chet-kote, situated in a confined valley, 
where the heat was excessive. In the early part of 
the march, over a gentle ascent, the snowy moun- 
tains, which had been concealed by a hill in front, 
suddenly emerging, presented a spectacle truly mag- 
nificent. | ee s o 


29th April, 1796, Sirinagur. 


I left Chet-kote this morning at twenty-five mi- 
nutes past four, the descent still continuing; ‘and 
twenty minutes walk brought me to a pretty large 
nullah which falls into the Aluknundra, a short dis- 
tance below Sirimagur. By banking up the stream, 
it 15 raised to an height sufficient to work two or 
d | three 
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three of those little mills called Pun Chuhees, which 
from their vicinity to the: metropolis, arc kept i In'con- 
stant employ. This nullah is called Kuonda Guad 
The i continued along it for twenty-two minutes 
through little fields of unripe corn: leaving the 
nullah, I ascended for thirteen minutes, w hich 
broug ht me to the summit of a ridge, from * hence Y 
had a distinct view of the town and vallev of Siri- 
nagur; and the winding course of the a/urnaundre 

river through it, running in a direction from east to 
west along the north side of the town. On the top 
of this hill, a Pakeer has stationed himself, to con- 
tribute to the relief ofthe thirsty traveller, and deals 
out the waters of the holy Ganges for a pecuniary 
compensation. 


About fifteen minutes before six o'clock, 1 reached 
the valley, and che banks of the river five minutes 
after. l was here met by a person of the rajah’s 
household, who was sent to congratulate me, on 
having surmounted the obstacles of a difficult jour- 


Hey; and to know what he could do for me, or what. 


contiibüte to my immediate accommodation offer- 
ing, if a house would be acceptable, to clear oae for 
my reception. “he compliment was pleasing, but 
I knew too well the structure of their habitations, to 


suppose they could furnish me with better ascom-- 
modation than my tent. Therefore I declined. the: 


offer, and chose for my encampment, a pretty thick 
mengoc grove, oa the south west enc of the town, 
near the foot of the hills. 

As I may now promise myself a httle rest from 


daily fatigue, I will take a slight retrospect of the 
pea Js y T have travelled over, before my attention is 


called to the objects that may heré be worth particu- 


lar- notice. ; 
From the ghaut of Coadwára to Sirmagur, 1s an 


assemblage ot hills, jumbled together in many forms | 
“and direct tions, sometimes in ch ains, lying parallel to' 


each other, but of no great extent, and often con- 
nected 


i 


¿ 
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nocted at their termination, by narrow ridges, run- 
ning at right angles across the vallies between. The 
summits of all are very narrow, and of various snapes, 
and the distances between each range short, conse- 
quently the vallies inuch confined, and a late tra- 
veller justly observes, ** Not a spot is to be seen that 
would afford room to accominodate one thousand 
mcn in tents.” 


Some of these ranges are covered with forests, and 
are always green, some are naked and stony, neither 
affording shelter to the birds of the air, nor the 
beasts of the field. The number in cultivation form 
the smallest part, but so few traces of either houses 
or inhabitants are to be seen, that to sum up the 
whole in one general conclusion, depopulation aud 
poverty are striking features throughout, and a 
greater share of the country seems in the undisturbed 
possession of the birds and beasts of the forests, thau 
appropriated to the residence of man. 


13 the evening of this day, the rajah paid me tha 
compliment of a visit, accompanied by his two bro- 
thers, and-some óther officers of his suite, besides a 
considerable crowd ; of which, however, many more 
were led to gratify curiosity than belonged to the 
train of the rajah. Himself and brothers were on 
horseback, and except one or two others, the rest 
followed on foot. They dismounted at the entrance 
into the grove, where L met the rajah, and after the 
usual salutation, he introduced tne to his brcthers 
Pra-KeremSau and Prerien-Sau. 


inis ceremony over, we procecded to the tent. 
which was soon filled by this party of all descriptions: 
much order, however, was observed, and the rajah, 
after some few questions and complimentary remarks, 
stald about twenty minutes, when night approaching, 
he avologized for his hasty departure, and took leave. 


It^ 
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He appears to be about twenty-seven years cf age,- 
in stature something under the middle size, cf slen- 
der make, regular features, bui effeminate. He 
speaks quick, and not remarka»ly distinct. | 


His eldér brother is a stouter and more maniy per- 
son; about twenty-four years, though he ‘has the 
looks of riper age than his brother. They bear no 
resemblance to each other. The younger is a strong 
likeness of the rajah in make, features, and vcice; a 
little under hnn in size, and, I believe, about nine- 
teen years of age. 


Y 


In their dresses, no signs of greatness or ostenta-. 
tion appear; they were in plam “muslin jamahs with 
coloured turbans and kummerbunds, without jewels 
or other decorations, nor was the dress of the rajah 
in any respect more distinguishing, than those of his 
brothers. 


_I found the heat of this day very. distressing ; 
sometimes without a breath cf air, and when any 
was evident, it came with an u npleasant warmth, 


In the evening of the following day, I returned . 
my visit to the rajah. He received me at the entrance 
of a court in front of the house, and conducted. me 
by the hand to a square terrace in the center cf it. 
l was here introduced to his vizier and dewan; and 
after being seated, and compliments over, he com- 
menced a conversation, by asking seve ral questions. 
relative to my journey, manner of travelling pur- 
pose for which I undertook such au expediticn, Te- 
peating several he had asked tne preceding day, on. 
that subject. ! B 


He made some remarks relative to the extent of 


the British possessions in dadia, spoke of the late 
! Rohilla 
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Rohilla expedition, and. noticed the knowledge 
the English possess in the art of war with admi- 
ration, and as unequalled by any other nation. He 
begged to be indulged with a sight of the exercise as 
practised by our troops, and the little party of 
sepoys with me performed it, much to his amuse- 
ment and satisfaction. , 


After a stay of about au hour, the evening being 
far advanced, I took my leave. 

The valley of Sirinagur extends abo ut a m ile zn 
a half to the eastward, and as much to the westward 
of the town. ‘The river Zluknundra enters the val- 
ley near a village called Seerkote, which bears E. ¿ N. 
from the town. Its course is nearly from east to 
west; the breadth of the channel from bank to bank 
about 950 yards; but in the dry season it does not 
exceed eighty or 100 yards. At the western extre- 
mity of the valley, the current strikes with violence 
against the stony base of the mountain. Near this 
place, the river 15 crossed by means of a contrivance 
called here a joolah. Two scaffolds are erected in 
form of a gallows, one on each side of the stream: 
over these are stretched very thick ropes, to form, 
on each hand, a support for. the rest of the bridge. 
lo these by means of pendant ropes, a ladder is 
fixed horizontally, and over this tottering frame the 
travellers pass. The main ropes are so slack that the 
middle of the bridge is within a foot of the water, 
its breadth will barely admit of two persons abreast. 
The current beneath runs with rapidity, and it would 
be dangerous even to a good swimmer, to fall from 
this bridge into the river. The breadth of the stream, 
at this part, is about eighty. yards, and its depth 
from ten to twenty feet. 


Its bed is composed of large rounded stones, peb- 
bles, gravel, and sand. In two or three places, Jarge 
| fragments 


Y 
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fragments of rock remain; but if no obstacles of 
gr cater consequenee exist, to retard the navigation of 
this branch of the river, floats of timber, or canoes 
might at all seasons find a passage thrcugh. 


The town of Sirinagur occupies nearly the center 
of the valley; it is in 1 length about three quarters of 
amile; the breadth is much less; its form some 
what elliptic. It is formed with little attention, 
either to order or convenience. The houses are of 
‘stone, rough and irregularly put together, with the 
.common earth : generally raised to a second floor; 
and all are covered with slate. ‘They are so crowded 
as to leave little more space for the street, than is 
sufficient for two persons to pass one another. The 
principal street, and indeed the only one deserving 
that name, runs east and west, through the middle of 
the town: this is pretty broad, anda 1S ae only bazar, 

or market of the place. 


The rajah's house is about the middle of the town, 
and is the largest in it; one part of it being raised to 
a fourth story. Itis built of a coarse granite, has the 
appearance of being very old, is much out of repair, 
aud exceeding shabby. 


The town, viewed from an eminence, exhibits 
nothing striking or pleasing to the fancy. 


The roads which lead into the town, excepting one, 
are very narrow, planted on each side with hedges of 
Euphorbia Canariensis, and backed with a wall of 
loose stones. gs, 


In a country, possessing such a varicty of cli- 
mate, it is natural to ask, what advantages induced 
the ponies ne to prefer the burning valley 

l : ta 
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of Sirinagur for the seat of government, to the more 
temperate and healthy situations in other parts of this 
mountainous tract. The result of my enquiries was 
what Lexpected. No-other parts of the mountains, 

in the vicinity of the holy waters of the Ganges, pos- 
sess, at the same time, an equal extent of plain ground, 

and convenience of a sufficient. and constant supply 
of running water, two indispensable requisites in the 
formation of an extensive settlement, and particularly 
to settlers whose religious tenets teach them (and just- 
ly so) to consider the former among the most valu- 
able gifts of nature; and enjoin them to a very liberal 
use of that blessing i in the performance of some of the 
sacred functions of their cast. 


The foundation of this raje, by the records kept in 
the archieves of the state, is placed at.a very remote 
period, but they are so blended with fabulous descrip- 
tion, that the account will har "diy admit of being re- 

| lated, much more of receiving the. sanction of all- 
thenticity. 


Tt is stated that 3774 years before the accession of 
the present rajah, the country was divided into twen- 
ty-two purgünnahs, under the government of severa 
chiefs, independant of each other, that they were 
united by the victorious exertions of a native of Ah- 
medabad Gujerat, named Bone Duunr, who with 
his brother Sepse Dnu xr, left their native country, 
to seek for better fortune: and entering the hilly 
tract, now called Sirinagur, took service with the ra- 
jah of the country. The former entertained in the 
service of the Chaandpore rajah, with whom, in a few 
“years, he acquired considerable consequence, and was 
entrusted with high military authority. In this situ- 
ation, at the advice of a Jougee, who appeared in a vi- 
sion, he formed the ambitious design, not only of 
seizing the possessions of his master, but of aiming 
at the. conquest of the whole country; and such was 
his success, that after deposing the rajah of Chaand- 
‘pore, who was by far the most powerful in the coun- 

Vor. VI. Z tiy, 
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| "TQ 
try, the rest became an easy conquest, and in the 
space of a few months, the whole twenty-two dis- 
tricts are said to have been subdued to- his. controul, : 
cand he continued to: govern ‘them under the .tizle of 
rajah of Geruaal (the ancient name of.the country) 
during the rest of his life. ` Dates are wanting to as- 
certam the length of his réign,, as also to prove who 
were his successors, till the fifteenth generation of 
lineal descent, w hen Apszy. PAaz appears. -Fie is 
said to have: been the founder. of Sirinagur,. and there 
fixed the seat of covernment, where it has contitiued, 
"under a succession of sixty rajahs, including thc.pre- 
sent reigning ong, Purpod MAAN SAA. e d 


x 


_ At my particular request t to the rajali, Twas fur- 
nished with the following table of the princes who 
have iu tals country Yo de a 


p 
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l NAMES. iv. NE ddl | N 
Bogh- Dhunt, the first’ -Mung ulSain, | 82., 
rajah, between whose 15 Choora Mun, 29 
reign and Adjey Pa- . Chinta Mun, * 03 
al; 900 years passed, | >. Pooren Mun,. — 97 
di "of: which no récords , |: Birk-e-Baan, E 79 
"exist, “ 900 Dir: Buan,’ 81 
-Adjey Paal, ' 50 |20 Soórey Daan, |. 79 
' His son, Béjey Pa- ' | . Kerreg ‘Sine, 60 
ál, 60 |: 'Soolét Singh; 78 
Laak Pazl,, . 55 Manah Singh, — 75 
.5 Dehrin, Paal, . 65 | Anoop Singh, 59 
Kerrem Paal . 70 5 Pertaur Sing, 29 
— Narrain Deo, 4 79 y: Hurree Singh, |. 89 
Hurr Deo, ~. ^ A8 ls Jaggen Naat, 0 55 
` Govin Deo, ~ A9, | Us. Pyjee Naat, ] 65 
10 Raam Deo, 51 ” Gookul Naat, | 54 
Runjeet Deo, 53 | 30 Raam Naat, Ta 
so» Inder Sain, 35 | | Goopee Naat, 82 


Chunder Sain, 89 | 


Lechme 
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Number ' Nuribe 
A a ee hue. 
-Lechme Naat,’ 69 Renjeet Narrain, 3 
Preeim Naat, 741 ^. Raamroo, 38 
Saada Nund, 65 Chirstnroo, 49 
35 Perma Nund, . 62 Jeggéroo, 49 
Maha Nund, 63 | 55 Herroo, 39 
Sooka Nund, 61 Futteh Sah, 39 
Suba Chund, 59 - Dooleb Sah, 50 
Tarra Chund, 44 Purteet Sah, 35 
40 Maha Chund 59 Lallet Sah, AQ 
Goolab Chund, 41 who died in 1781, 
Ram Narrain, — 59 and left foursons, 
Gobind Narrain, 33 was succeeded by 
Lechmen Narrain, 37 : the eldest 
45 Jegeet Narrain, 32 | 60 Jakert Sah, UI 
Mataub Narrain, 25 . and was succeed- 
Shectaub Narrain, 37 ed by his brother 
Aunund Narrain, 42 the present Rajah, 


Herry Narrain, 45 |,61 Purdoo Maan Sah. 
40 Mahah Narrain, 33 ———— 
| Total of years 3,7744 


The extent and limits of this raje, according to 
the information given by the rajah's dewan, are 
marked on the south by Koadwara ghat computed 
forty coss from Sirinagur. On the north by Bud- 
dreenaut, called ten days journey, and on the west 
hy Beshaw, thirty days journey. 


The annual revenue of this country, if the rajah's 
word is to be taken, does not exceed five lacks and 
six thousand rupees. ‘This includes duties on ex- 
ports. and imports, the produce in grain, &c. working 
of mines, aud washing of gold. 


Z The 
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The collections on cultivation are in some places 
paid in kind, in others‘in speci? 2, and generally m the 


proportion of one half of the produce of the sol, 


The remittances in specie, to the capital, I believe, 
are very inconsiderable;. for a great deal goes in the 
payment of the troops allowed to each districi, one 
fo: th of whom are never in employ. It is also a 
custom to pay, by tunkhas on different districts, the 
troops about the capital, some descriptions cf ser- 
vauts, and even the dancing girls and musicians 
who are kept in monthly hire. 


_ Of the latter description I met several, travelling, 
perhaps twenty or thitty cosses, with an order ow 
some Zemindar for three cr four months: arrears of 


pay. 


The produce on washing the sands for gold does 
not depend on tbe quantity found,. but upcn the 
, number employed in this business, cach man under- 
taking this research, pays to the rajah, for that pri- 
: vilegé, the sum of one hundred rupces yearly, and 
-the quantity obtained is the pr operty of the worker, 
without deduction. 


| 
^ 


The different places, where it 1s sought for, are 
‘Kerempraag, Paeenkunda, Dewpraas, Ricke case, and. 
Laker- ghat. 


The position of these me places, from tae best. 
descriptions | could obtain, are as follows : Kerem- 
praag hes three days journey. to the eastward of 
Kedárnaat, and on a small river called the Pinder, 
which has its source in the district called Budhaan, 
farther east, but here joins the Aluknundra, Pacen- 

| (1 m | kunda 
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kunda is on the Ganges; Dewpraag at the conflu- 
ence of its two branches, called Aluknundra and 
Baghyretty ; Rickercase is on the Ganges about 120 
cosses above Hurdwar ; and Laker-ghat a few cosses - 
lower, on the same river. | 


At Naagpore and Dhunpore, the former forty 
‘cosses IN; E. and the latter fifty cosses N. of Sirina- 
gur, are two copper mines. ‘These are worked eight 
months in the year, the richness of the ore varies 
much, but upon an average produces fifty per cent 
of pure metal; one half of which goes to\the rajah, 
the other to defray the expence of extracting.it from 
the mines, smelting, and paymg overseers. 


At Dessouly fifty or fifty-five cosses east of Sirina- 
gur, is a lead mine, the whole produce of this goes to 
the rajah, and the people, who work it, are kept in 
constamt pay, though their labour is only required 
eight months out of twelve, and sometimes not so 
long; the quantity of ore extracted being in pro- 
portion to the demand the rajah has for it. Asa 
greater encouragement to the people who undertake 
the working of this mine, and in consideration of 
the injury to which their health is exposed, they have 
small portions of land given to them, on the produce 
of which no tax is levied by the Zemindar. 


Irou is produced in several parts of the country ; 
but particularly at Chaandpore, Belungh, Beechaan, 
and Cholah, but the labour of extracting it 1s so great, ` 
that the rajah gives up the whole to those who will 
work it. . 


Other sources of revenue are the importation of 
-rock-salt and borax from. Bootan ; musk im- pods, 
chowries, hawks male and female, from the-countrics 
bordering on Buddreenaat. | 


Z3 From 
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From Paeenkunda comes a species of blanket-call- 
ed Punckee. They are of sheep's wool, or'a texture 
resembling those sold in the Dooab and called Locees, 


but stronger and finer. | | a 


,. From Rohilcund allkind of cotton cloths are im- 
ported, as also considerable quantities oi salt, the 
kind brought from Lahore, known commonly by the 
name Nemuk Lahooree. This the Bootan people carry 
back. in exchange for the merchandize they bring? A 
kind of rice is also imported from the southern coun- 
tries, below the ghats, remarkable for the odour it 
diffuses, when boiled. It is produced in several 
parts of Hindustan, but particularly in the mountain- 
ous countries of Ramghur. . | 20 

^ At'the different ghats or passes into the mountains, 
duties on imports and some kinds of exports are levi- 
eds which, according to the best information I could 
Obtain, is on an average about. six per cent on their 
value, but.ón some particular articles, an additional 
duty is laid. The pass at Coadwara is rented bv an 
otficer called Hakem, who pays annually to the rajah 
iwelve thousand rupees. +. 2. T : 


$ 


. Upon the authority of “the rajah’s historian, this 
 TüGje was, for many years, exempt from tribute to 
any one. In the reign of Acrar, that prince-de- 
manded of the rajah of Sirinagur, an account of the 
revenues of his ag, and a chart of the country. 
The rajah being then at court, repaired to the pré- 
sence the following day ; and in obedience to the 
commands of the king, presented a true statemetit 
; of his finances, and for the chart of the country, he 
humorously introduced, a lean camel, saying “this 
18.2 faithful picture of the territory I possess ; wp and 
down, (ooncha neechu), and ;very.poorz'-: The king 
"smiled.at the in genuity of the thought; and told him 
that from the revenues ofa country realized with: SQ 
much labour; and in amount so small, he had no- 
is a O S thing 


SA 
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fhiug to demand. From that period, to the invasion 
of the countr y, py the Gorka rajah, it does not ap- 
pear that tribute has beén paid to any one; but on 
the restoration of peace, some time iu the year 1792, 

that rajah demanded, ‘in consideration of relinquish- 
mg all the conquests he had made in the Sirinagur 
country, that it should be e to the paynient of 
the sum of. 25,000 rupees annually. This stipulation 
was ratified by the Sirinagur rajah, and the tribute is 
regularly paid. A vakeel, on his part, resides at the 
court of the Gorka rajah ; ‘and at the period when the ' 
tribute becomes due, an ofticer is sent, half way be- 
tween Napaul and Sirinagur, to meet and receive it. 


The standing forces of the rajah consist of about 
5000 men, commonly called Peddahs: these are va- 
nously armed, according to the custom of the part of 
the country in which they are stationed ; that is to 
say, with match-locks, bows and arrows, and the 
sword and shield : the greater number bear the lattes 
and it is the established and. favourite weapon of the 
country. This body of men is distributed through 
the several districts, to assist in the collections of the 
country. One thousand of the number remain at 
the capital. No attention is shewn cither to their 
dress, or discipline, and the y are paid with little res 
gularity, 


The natives of Sirinagur proftss the Hindu religion, 
in the exercise of which ] could not discover ahy va- 
ration, from the practice of the lower parts of Hin- 
dlustan, 


"The town is EA by two races of people; dis- 
tinguished by a difference of feature." This I am in- 
clined to account for, by supposing that many of the 
natives of the lower countries have, at different aud 
distant periods, emigrated to this part of the world, 
for the advantage of commerce. It is also common 
for men of opulence and extensive trade, 11, na 
i LA ; | pus 
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parts of India, to send their agents here, to establish 

a kind of central communication, between Béo'aan 
a the lower Hindustan, Many of these people have 
settied. for the rest of their lives, and their families, 
naturalized, and knowing no other homes, have con- ` 
tinued, and encreased. From the difference, in 
stature and features, between these people and the 
aborigines of the country, it may be concluded that. 
' they have little or no intercourse together. The lat- 
ter are of lower stature, they have better proporticned 
Jimbs, faces rounder, eyes a little smaller, and noses 
shorter, but not flattened. 


The dress of the Sirinagur mountains is scldom 
more, among the men, in "the cold season, than a, 
course thick: blanket, folded loosely over the body, 
so as to cover all'the bi east, and reaching just geo - 
the knee. The legs and arms remain uncovered ; 
their heads they wear a small cap, aud on their feet: 
a kind of netted sandal, made of leather thongs, with 
soles of thicker leather; In the hot season, they. 
wear a kind of frock, of a coarse cloth, manufactur- 
ed in the country, from the common cultivated he:np. 
This the women also wear, made into a close bodied 
kind of gown and petticoat, with sleeves to the el- 


', baw, above the breast drawing together with a 


string. Overall, they wear a loose cotton ‘cloth, of 
lighter texture ; they have seldom any other orna- 
ments than beads of glass about their necks, and 
rings.of various coloured glass upon their wrists. 


I observed many of the natives of &rinagur afflicted 
with. those. tumours in the ierk commonly ca led 
. wens: some were of a very large size, but never 
 troublesome, or attended with pain: rom my en- 
quiries, this disorder 1s not general through the 
country, but- incident only to those natives who re- ; 
side near rivers which receive increase from the melt- 
ing SHOWS. 
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"The country to the northward of Sirinagur, when 
viewed from one of the highest ridges, above the 
valley, discovers five or six ranges or broken chains 
of hills rising with a gradation above each other. 
The last or most elevated, reaches, to appearance, 
about half way up from the base of the stupendous 
Himalaya, whose snowy summits terminate the view 
from hence. None of the intermediate ranges ex- 
hibit the smallest appearance of snow; and though, 
in the winter season, those nearest to the high ridge, 
may receive partial falls of it, yet no part remains 
long upon their surfaces. 


With the inclination to pay all possible deference 
and submission to the accuracy and judgment of Mr. 
DavirL, who visited this capital in 1789, yet I must 
here notice a remark by Mr. RexNELL in his last 
valuable memoir ofa map of Hindustan, given upon the 
authority of the former. The reader is there induced 
to conclude that a part of the base of the snowy . 
mountains, is at a very inconsiderable distance from 
the valley of Sirinagur. 


Mr. Daner acknowledges, however, he trusted 
to the reports of the natives, who make the distance 
fourtcen or fifteen geographic miles. But it is cer- 
tamly much greater, and, I believe, cannot be less 
than eighty English miles. 


I have observed elsewhere that in tracme the 
river Aluknundra from below upwards, through the 
valley of Sirinagur, the course is eastern; and I find, 
as far as the information of the natives can be trusted, 
that in a distance of àbout three days journey, it 
takes a more northerly direction, near a place called 
Roodreepraag, where it is joined by a river about 
half its size, called Kallee Gonga, the source of 
which is in the mountains near Aidaar-nauth to the 
north: and its principal branch from a place called 
Sindoo Sogur, issuing out of the rocks. From dood- 
reepraag the course is continued about N, E. and 

at 


* 
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at the distance.of three days journey, in that direc- 
tion, near Áerempraag, the Aluknundra, receives ia 
small -river, celled Pinder, the source of which is in 
Budhaan, the - country bordering tl Be Hours territo- 
nes on the N. E. | 


l From Kerempraag, at the distance of two days 


journey, in much the same: direction, and near.a 
place called Nundpraag, it ‘receives the Gurrele 


Ganga. This branch runs through the district of 
Dessouly, and, has its source in the mcuntains .to the 
eastward, . 


From Ni undpcaag, the Aluknundra is said to take 
a more northerly: direction, and at Dissenpraag, - re- 
ceives a river fiom the eastward as large as itself, 


l called Dood Ganga, or the milk river, it also 1 known 


by the name LY voulee. , Pretty near its Junction. with 
the dlulnundra, it runs between two villages. called 
` Gurra and Nitty, | 


Bissenpraag is situated near the base of the moun- 
tain, on which stands the famous temple of Buddrec- 
naat; and is o? some importance, as being the resi- 
deuce ofthe pundits and principal Hindus of Guddree- 
naut. Here they hold their durbars; exercise their 


‘Taws and the duties of their religion, in the greatest 


state of security from foreign intruders, and can at 
any time seclude themselves from the rest cf the 
world, by a removal of the Joalahs or rope bridges, 
which form the communication ACTOSS the Alul- 
Hundra. ' oes : 


The town consists of about 800 houses, it 1s a 
place of some trade, and the inhabitants are all Zin- 
dus: my Informer told iné, nó one of any other reli- 
gion, has yet found’ lus way to Buddrenaat, and 
that if 1 attempted the visit; it must: be at the ex- 
press permission of the rajah of Sirindgur. It was, 
hitherto, a part of my plan, to pr oceed as far as that 
celebrated uS and L had every encouragement to 

nero believg 
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believe this permission would have been granted me. 
But I found, on the most particular enquiry, as to 
the nature of the road, that I should not be able to 
execute the journey iu less than fifteen days; even 
without halting, for the purpose of rest, or prose- 
cuting any enquiries, relative to the nature or pro- 
ductions of the country. My return, therefore, could 
not have been effected in time to leave the moun- 
tainous country before the comniencement of the pc- 
riodical rains. - I consequently determined on leaving 
ouinagur, and marching back by the tract I came. 


The immediate execution of this plan became me- 
cessary, because the excessive heat had already begun 
to shew its influence upon my servants, two or three 
of whom were laid up with violent fevers. I there- 
fore took leave of the rajah on the evening of the 
2d, and next morning began my march towards 
Puttehgurh; which was accomplished, without any 
occurrence, that merits to be recorded. 
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ENUMERATION of Prants noticed in the hre- 
ceding Tour, between Hurdwar and Sirina- 
gur, in the months of April and May, 1796. 


|. MONANDRIA. MONOGYN IA. 


Costus. Speciosus of Dr. SMITH. —Common ¿o the 
skirts of these mountains; the stems now in a dry 
and withered state, the roots brought thence have 
since flowered.. Flowers white, large, produced in 
a close imbricated terminal spike. "Leaves sessile, 
in spiral like order, lanced, entwe, one nerved, 

smooth, veinless. Calyx above, cylindrica al, tubu- 
lar, three cleft; divisions lanced, erect, coloured, 
permanent. Petals three, unequal, ovate, ‘pointed, 
with the base slightly truncated. Nectary one 

: leaved, large, waved, spreading, two lipp'd: base 

| tubular, superior lip oblong e, lanced, three zocthed, 
shorter than the inferior, anther bearing. Anthers 
oblong, two parted, adhering to the upper lip of 
the nectary, an inch below the point. Germ be». 
neath, roundish, gibbous, style shorter than. the 

, nectary, filiform, “placed between the anthers. 

Stigma headed. Pericarp, &c. as in Lix. crown: 

ed with the highly coloured cal x. Flowers in 
| August. m 

Curcuma.—1n the forests between - Hurdear and 
Coadwara ghat, now ju flower. - Scape from nine 
to twelve inches h igh, crowded with vellow flowers 
and nunicrous large, ovate-pointed bracts,” imbri- 
cated; and towards the extremity of ike scape, 
highly coloured with à rose red. “Leaves: radical, 
long, and lanecd, but do not appear E inflo- 
rescence, E 


| DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA: 
Jasminin 1. With climbing stem, columnar; 
branches opposite, distant." Leaves simple, oppo- 
site, petioled, oblong, ovate, ac cuminate, entire, 
shiooth, fcur inches by one and 2 halfe- -Flowers 
axillar ys 
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axillary, sometimes terminal; peduncles long, slen- 
der, threadform, two or three ae the same base, 
one flowered. Calyx very small, tubular, five- 
toothed; toothlets short. Corol tubular, long. 
Border five-parted, divisions longer than the tube, 
linear. Found climbing among other bushes at Dosah. 

Jasminum 2.—Leaves simple, paired, few, petioled, 
ovate, much rounded, entire, terminated by a short 
obtuse acumen; the large leaves three and a half 
inches long, two and a “half broad. Flowers in 
small terminal cymes. Calyx bclled, small, five- 
toothed ; toothlets linear, distant. Corol tubular, 
cylindrical. Border the length of the tube, five- 
parted, oblong, equal. Grows to a small tree, in 
the forests about Hurdwar. Flowers, white, sweet 
scented. 

Jasminum 3.—Leaves alternate, pinnated with an odd 
one; leaflets from two to three pair, subsessile, 
Jance-ovate, entire, smooth, the lower ones least, 
terminal one largest, eleven lines by five, but vari- 

able. Petioles angular. Peduncles terminal, slen- 

cer, one flowered. Calyx small, belled, five-tooth- 
ed; toothlets, awled, small, distant. Corol, tubu- 
lar, long. Border five-parted, divisions ovate, 
shorter than the tube, spreading. Branches angu- 
lar, straggling. Found on the side of a water- 
course, between the mountains at Adwaanee, grows | 
toa large bush, flowers yellow, and very sweet. 


uos Ayrsiformis.— Leaves opposite, petioled, ellip- 
tico-lanceolate, intire. The flowers are produced on 
thyrse-like ter minal spikes, intermixed with nume- 
rous oblong bracts, rmgent, and of a dull orange 
colour. It comes nearest to Justicia Coccinca of 
Dr. Surru, in 2d Fas. No. 8. The trivial name 
is added on the opinion of Doctor Roxpures. It 
grows toa large strong bush on the sides of the 
Koa-nullah, near Amsour. 


Salcia integrifolia. — Leaves opposite, sessile, sub- 
ovate, entire, woolly, mostly trom the lower part. 
l | of 
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-of the stem, ! Flowers. in whorls; of a lient blue, 


about six in each whorl. ^ Calyx two lipped. the 
upper Lip three toothed, the lower two toothed, 
and. twice longer ; tle mouth much enlarged. 
Grows among stones, with a strong fibrous root, 
difficult to withdraw. Stem herbaceous, about a 

foot high, angular. The. natives gather the young 
owes. end dress with their common food. The 


specific name is given on the opinion of Doctor 


'" ROXBURGH. 


- 


- 


TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


Faleriana.—Leaves various, those of the root hearted, 


obtuse intire ; petioles semicylindrical, lone, dow- 
ny, stem leaves sessile, more pointed, sometimes 

slightly lobed at the base. Flowers triandrous, of 
apale pink and white, in compound ter minal um- 
hells. Seeds crowned with a twelve-rayed pappus. 
Root fleshy, sending forth many long slender tibres, 
soon after, taken out of the earth, becomes highly 
scented; which it retains as long as in a veg etating 
state. Tti is found in several parts of the moun- 
tains, affects moist and shaded situations, is Lerba- 
ceous, grows to about eighteen inches high, very 

slender. It seems to differ only in the root. from 
e ¿of Doctor RoxBU RGH, tO W hicli these 


| hav e no resemblance, 


TE URANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


 Larvera. tomentosa of Doctor ROXBURGH. c udo in 


- 


the neighbourhood of Ghinouly, near the, Ko1-nul- 
| Auth, acquires the size of a pretty large tree, though 
ot "deformed gr le now in Hower. Flowers white, 


^ numerous., 


PENTANDRIA MONOGYN IA. 


pr rotundif olia. — A lestie little. herba- 


--ceous plant, found in great abundance .on.-the 
most clevated ridges of. mountains,-: one, day's 
Sc T A DN Cu |jeurney 
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journey S. W. of Sirinagur. Leaves radical, pe- 
tioled, subrotund, irregularly sinuated. — Petioles 
very long, villous. Flowers about the size of a cow- 
slip, in umbells, a pretty mixture of white and red, 
with tints of yellow.  Involucre, many leaved; the 
leaves toothed. Perianths, unequal, in some flow- 
ers larger than the corol, many’ scattered hairs 
mixed with the flowers. 

Lonicera quinguelocularis.—A pretty large bush, with 
long slender branches. . Leaves opposite, petioled, 
ovate, pointed, sometimes elliptical, entire. Flow- 
ers axillary, on short solitary peduncles, each pe- 
duncle raising two sessile florets. At the base of 
the florets, a one-leáved bract, or rather, I think, 
common calyx, two ‘parted, divisions ovate, cor- 
cave, coloured. ges perianth above, small, five 
toothed, coloured, withering. Corol, one e petalled, 
tubular. Border two parted, or two lipp'd; upper 
lip oblong, obtuse, entire, reflected; lower nore 
than twice broader, four toothed. Pericarp in au 
half ripe state, appcars to be a capsule, five celled, 
with about five small, ovate, red seeds in each cell. 
Doctor RoxBuren cousiders the characters of 
Lonicera and Hamellia united in this plant, but 
thinks the irregular corol will fix itas a specimen 
of the former, "and to the second. section thereof, 
and comes nearest Aylosteum, but’ the five celled 
capsule, and very short common peduncle precludes 
the idea of their being the same. It grows in the 
valles about Adwuanee. 


Verbascum Thapsus.— In the valley near Dosah; a ro- 
bust plant, from four to five feet high, and trom 
the profusion of its yellow flowers, very showy. 
The natives have a superstitious notion of the efi- 
cacy of this plant in protecting them from the visi- 
tations of evil spirits. It is known by the name 
Adkul-ber, or ver. 

Datura, Stramonium.—In every part of the moun- 

"tans, where villages are found. The natives are 
well.acquainted with its narcotic powers, and infuse 

| the 


^ 
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the seeds to increase the intoxicating powers of 
their common spirituous liquors. The capsules 
they use as a suppurative. Datura is also the name 
of this plant, in most parts of Hindustan; and pro- 
bably has been carried from the east, to the wes- 
tern world. 

Lhretia Tinifolia.—VFound both above and below the 
gbauts— grows to à pretty large tree, now in flower, 
ripens its fruit about the end of May. The berry 
is about the size of a pepper corn, one celled, four 
seeded, of an orange ycllow insipidly sweet. The 
natives pickie the unripe berries 1n vinegar, and 

eat with their common food. 

Vtntilago.—Leaves alternate, petioled, two faced, ob- 
long-ovate, acuminated, slightly serrated, serra- 
tures wide, unequal: petioles very short, cyli ndri- 
cal, downy.  Panicles terminal, peduncles, downy. ' 
This plant climbs over other trees with a strong 
contorted stem. ‘The natives of the mountains ap- 
ply the bark in a green state, to many useful pur- 
poses, as cordage. 

Celastrus Scandens 1.—1n most of the forests about 
- Ziurdwar, and vallies above the ghauts. 

Celastrus 9.— Leaves alternate, pet; toled, subrctund, 
,acuminated, serrulate, smooth. - Branches slender, 
cylindrical, spotted. Flowers, in terminal dicho- 
tomous, panicles, very small, pale green. Grows | 
to a small tree—in the valley about Dosa and 
G hinouly. 

Cedrela.—The tree commonly called Toon, deszribed 
‘by Sir Wrirtam Jones, in A. R. vol. IV. page 
981, 1s found m the forests bordering the moun- 
tains below the ehauts. Grows toa tall tree, but 
seldom of considerable thickness. Is more m es- 
teem for household furniture by Europeans, than 
for any use the natives put it to; bears resemblance 
to mahogany, but of much coarser fibre. 

Doubtful genus coming nearest to Mirtedla.—A small 
tree on the v erge of a rivulet, a few miles S. W. of 
Sirinagur, near the road. Leaves diffuse, petioled, 
ovate, entire smooth, Petioles long, cylindrical, 

highly 
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highly coloured, of a dark shining red, the rerves 
: ud veins of the leaves, young branches and leaves 
coloured in the same manner. Flowers very small, 

produced on terminal compound diffuse panicles. 
Peduncles long, very slender, filiform, hairy, 

staincd. Calyx. beneath, five cleft, divisions equal, 

ovate pointed. — Corol, five petals, equal, ovate, 
cbtusc, filaments five, very short. Germ, reniform, 
compressed. Style from the depressed margin of 
the germ, very short. Stigma simple, a little de- 
pressed. Pericarp, resembles a legume, about the 
size of the seed of Ervum-lens, reniform, con- 
taining one seed of the same shape, attached to 
the suture of the valve. 

Pitis.—Leaves agree pretty well with the description 
of v. Indica, except that in this plant, they are ex- 
tremely hoary on both sides, white beneath, brown 
above, five nerved. ‘The petioles, peduncles, and 
cirri, are also very hoary. Grows in dry situations 
in the forests about Dosah and Belkate, now in 
flower. 

Gardenia Uliginosa 1. Roxzureu.—Grows to a large 
tree in the forests on the borders of the mountain, 
between Hurdwar and Coaduwara. The flowers 
hexandrous, very large, coriaceous, of a cream 
white. t is found also in the lower parts of Ro- 
hicund near Futtehgurh, flowers in the month of 
Sere 

Gardenia 9.—A small tree in the vicinity of Hurdear, 

thorny, branches opposite and thorny, thorns op- 
posite, diverging, rigid streight, one terminating 
the branch, an inch or more in length. Leaves 
obvate, attenuated at the base, half sessile, bundled, 
three or more entire. Flowers mostly hexandrous ; 
of a yedowisn white mixed with green, scattered 
about the extremities of the branches, sessile; du- 
ring inflorescence, few leaves on the tr ee, and those 
of the preceding year, ripe fruit remaining, about 
the bigness of à middle sized orange, orbicular ; 
resembles more a drupe than berry. Seeds nume- 

Vor YE Aa . TOUS, 
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rous, nestling in a softish pulp, contained in e Darg 
five or. six valved shell, and this enveloped m.a. 
spongy fleshy pulp, half an inch thick, of a green- 
ish white within, externally of a brownish asl 1, aad 
smooth. 

Gardenia 3.—A plant of humble growth, shrubby, 
none seen exceeding two feet im height, growing 
among fragments of rocks on the elevated ridge 

near Chichooa. Leaves terminating the branches, 
without order, rather crowded, petioled, mostly 
obovate, entire, smooth, one inch by half an inch, 
petiole very short. Flowers axillary, single, on 
solitary short peduucles, of a greenish white “colour, 
and very sweet to the smell. Perianth above, one 
leavcd, half five cleft, divisions awled, erect, per- 
manent. Corol, funnel form, tube long, wie ening 
upwards, partly closed about the middie by a ring 
of silky down. Border five-parted, divisions ovate, 
equal. Filaments short, within the tube. An- 
thers obleng, partly within the tube. Germ glo- 
bular. Style length of the tube. Stigma two 
lobed, tobes, ovate, flattened, appressed. Perica T» 
il berry crowned with the c calyx, about the size of 
à common pea, one celled, feur seeded. 

Nerium reticulata. 1.—A strong climber, about the 
trees near z/»isour. 

Nerium &.—With leaves opposite, peticled, ovate, 
pointed entire, downy; petioles very shor:, oib- 
bous ; follicles two, long, a little compressed, 
breadth of the forefinger. “The flowers terminate 
the branches, on four or five short divided pedun- 
cles, about. the size of a primrose, of a greenish 
white, very sweet scented]. It is found in plenty 
in the forests at the foot of the ghaut. Beth flow- 
er and fruit now on the trec, ‘The nectary in this 
species «differs from the generic description ; it is 
here composed of twelve yellow tridentated scales, 
‘about, half the length of the stamens, neither are 
the anthers terminated hy threads, but rigid at the 
apices. I have called it 2 Nerium in deference s 

the 
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the judgment of a better botanist, but it will bear 
comparison with the next genus Echites, I think. 

fichites Antidysentricum. Ro x.—A small tree in the 
forests about Zurdwar. Leaves opposite, half or 
sub-petioled, ovate, oblong, pointed, entire, waved, 
smooth, shining, one nerved, with many pairs of 
iiteral, parallel, ribs. The Linnean characters of 
the fructification, do not strictly agree with this 
plant. "Phe nectary is here wanting. — Anthers al- 
most at the bottom of the tube, filaments, scarcely 
any. The follicles agree with those of Nerium fn- 
tidysentricion. The seeds are in ereat repute among 
the natives of ZTindustaa as a ver rmifuge. 

Genus not determincd.—A small tree, or rather large 
bush, growing by the road side near Teyla-ka- Ma- 
anda. Leaves about the tops of the branches, irre- 
gularly opposite, petioled, ovate, variously pointed, 
serrated, smooth, one nerved; petioles short. Flow- 
ers panicled about the ends of the branches— 
vellowish, with many brown veins, more coloured 
above. Calyx five cleft, ex panding , the divisions 
s izhtly lacerated at the edges, rounded, coloured. 
Coro], five petaled—petals oblong, ovate, obtuse, 
twice larger than the calyx, with a short claw. 
Filaments five, shorter than the corol, enlarged be- 
low, and resembling the germ, slightly coalescing 
at tus base into a ring. Anthers oblong; Erect. 
Germ above, orbicular, smooth, the size of the 
glzudulous base of the stamens, in the cénter of 
them. Style the length ofthe stamens, filiform, stig- 
in simple, truncated. Pericarp, not seen. 


PENTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

Apocynuiit.—A strong climbing bush, spreading itself 
with much profusion ,over the under wood of fo- 
rests between Dosuh and Serinagur. The flowers 
numerous, pure white, and highly scented, size of 

e primrose, branches cylindrical, opposite, leaves i In 
the same order, petioled, lance-ovate, entire, 
smigoth ; petioles short. Calyx five-parted, small, 
lanced, downy. Corol one petaled, wheeled, tube, 
Aag length 
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length of the calyx. — Borcer five cleft, segments, 
equal rounded, spreading, Nectary, five glandu- 
lous bodies, surrounding the germ, filan: ents five, 
short, compressed, internally dow ny, anthers meid, 
„oblong, poinz zed, pen oin d cleft at the ase. 
Germs two. ‘Style length. of the stamens, st gma 
oval, compréssed, two - lobed, attenuated. Pericarp, 
follicles two, oblong, be:lied, pointed, srsooth, 
one celled, oie valved, seed$ numerous , imbricated, 
Conipres ssed, crowned with long “si iky pappts It 
bears some affinity to the genus s Echites. — It ie also 
found in several parts of Hofileundand the Dooab, 
Asclepias doubt:vi.—A shruboy climber, now coming 
into flower-——branches cylindricaj smooth, oppo- 
site. Leaves opposite, heart ovale, much rounded 
beneath, pointed above, petioled. Flowers ir ax- 
Mlary nodding cymes, ofa pale green. Calyx fivc- 
cleft, small, villous, divisions ovate, equal, spread- 
ing. ' Corol flat, border five-cleft, segments broad, 
obtusely ovate. Nectary, five glandular-ccrpus- 
cles, into which the anthers are inserted without 
filaments. Germs two, stvles none. Peticarp not 
seen, therefore its place i in the system yet dou dtful, 
Found near the ghat of Coadwara. 

+ Herniaria, doubtful. —A a bush, with rume- 
TOUS slender stems and br anches, and covered with 
a profusion of minute ve.low flowers. Leaves al- 
ternate, petioled, ov ate, rather elliptical, entire, 
smooth, petioles short. Calyx five-parted, divi- 
sions unequal, erect, coloured. Corol none: Nec- 
tary, five minute elandulous, three toothed scales, 
surrounding the foot of the sty.es. Filaments five, 
capillary, longer than the calyx, erect, inserted 
into the base of the calyx. Anthers 2 simple, erect. 
Styles two, filiform. stigmas simple, recurvatcd. 
Germ too minute for ins ;pection iu ics present state, 
and as the pericarp is not yet secn, future observa- 

, tion must determine the gcnus yet doubtful. Many 
bushes of it grow in the forest about E d a—it 
was observed 10 o middle of Mey, therefore we 

may 
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may conclude the month of June would be a fitter 
time for the examination. 
Gentiana Nana.—Growing and flowering, in much 
abundance and beauty, on the elevated mountains 
‘near Chichooa. 


PENTANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 


A slender twigev climbing plant, on the mountains 
near Hurdvar. Branches alternate, columnar, 
smooth, scattered. Leaves alternate, shortly pe- 
tioled, ovate, oblong, attenuated, sometimes a lt- 
tie hearted at the base, entire, smooth, distant. 
Near the termination of each brauch is generally 
one simple cirrus. Flowers terminal, sometimes 
axillary, in slender diffuse panicles, rather incon- 
spicuous, and very small. Calyx, one leaved, half 
five-cleft, divisions equal. Corol none. Stamens 
five, little longer than the calyx. Anthers twin. 
Germs three, orbicular, smooth, very small. Style 
one, the length of the stamens. Stigma headed, 
five-cornered. Pericarp. 


PENTANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 


Linen trigynum. RoxB.—A plant well known in 
our gar densat Cawnporeand Lucknow, by the name 
Gul-a: "huríce, isa native of the high mountains, 
between Nataana and Adieaance. Vt is perennial, 
shrubby, grows to a spreading bush about four feet 
high, stem and branches erect, slender, piped. It 
makes a handsome appearance with its numerous 
yellow flowers m ZZarch and April, would. doubt» 
less by some care thrive in the climate of Britain, 


IIEX ANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


Berberis Ilcifolia.—Grows in plenty in the valley 
through which the Koa-nullah has its course, now 
full in | flower, and green fruit. The fruit when ripe 
is black, and eat by the natives, The wood is of a 

Aas deep 
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~ deep yellow, and used in dying, but under the ma- 
nagément of the natives the colour is net per- 
manent. 


IIEXANDRIA TRIGY NIA 


Rumer Aegyptius and Rumer Acetoselia. 
sides and dry parts of the Koa-nuliah: 


OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. | 


Polygonum Cervolculus.—Growing along the sides 
of the Kou-nullak. In some parts of these moun- 
tains it is cultivated for common food among 
the poorer natives. 


ENEANDRIA MONOGYNI As 


Laurus Cassia. —Gróws to the sizc of a small Gee, on 
the sidés of the mountains, near the roads :c the 
northward of Belkate. In addition tothe Linear 

. generic characters, noticed. Petals hairy, anthers 
the length of the filaments, slightly compressed, 
four celled, four valved, or with four lids, which on 
the exclusion of the. pollen, fly up, and leave the 

© cells very distinct. 


,DiCANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


nog Scaxdens. NET ing on the skirts of the 
forest along the Ganges, near Zfurdzur, spreading 
itself most profusely over the heads of every other 
tree; and mostly concealing with its broad leaves, 
the foliage and branches of the trees cn which it 
climbs. The flowers are a mixture. of whize and 
cream colour, produced on simple termina. .ra- 
comes. ere unequal, three oniy fertile: Le- 
gume large compressed. Found also on the moun- 
tains PU the eats. i ' 
Bauhinia Va jegata. Common to the mourtiins; 
also a vàriety with milk W shite flowers, both in 
flower, 
RR E B Pulsa 
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Gulandina Morisga.—1ln the forests at the foot of 
the mountains. Trees very large and numerous, 
.. pow in fruit only. | 
Murraya exotica. — Growing to the size of a large 
bush in the valley near /msour, now in flower. 
Aelia. Azadirachta —GSrows to a large spreading tree 
in the forest near Coadwara, now in flower. 
Doubtful. — Growing near Ceudwara atthe foot of the 
ghai, and in the neighbourhood of Hurdwar, a 
large spreading lofty tree, full in flower, the young 
leaves just starting forth ; these are pinnated : leat- 
lets from five to six pair, with an odd one, sessile, 
vate, pointed, serrated. Flowers cf a pale yel- 
low; varied by tints of brownish orange from the 
coloured calyxes, produced on terminal compound 
racerics. Calyx one dcaved, pitchered, coloured, 
mouth five-cleft, expanding, withering. — Corol 
netals five, lanece-lincar, alternate with the divi- 
sions of the calyx, and inserted into the sinuses. 
. Stamens, filaments ten, awled, hairy, the alternate 
- ones shorter, inserted into the calyx, anthers ob 
long, furrowed. Pistil, germ above, ioundish, 
slightly depressed Style thread-form, the length 
of the cuyx, hairy, partly coloured. Stigma, 
headed, depressed, five-corhered. Pericarp drupe, 
dry, orbicular, with distant rounded angles, de- 
presicd. Seed, nuts five, sizeof a small pepper- 
corn, roundish, hard, furrowed, each containing 
one seed, of the same form. It comes nearest 
to Quisqualis, and if it cannot be admitted there, 
will probably form a new genus. 
Doubttul—Growing in forests of oak on the high 
ridge of mountains near Adeeaanee, a large tree, 
just vow conspicuous, for its abundant display of 
large crimson flowers, leaves without order about 
the upper pact of the branches, petioled, lance-ob- 
long, entire smooth above, hoary white beneath. 
The flowers, are produced on terminal sunple 
racemes. Calyx one leaved, very small, coloured, 
five toothed, toothlets obtuse, the two superior 
A04 ones 
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ones larger, deciduous. Corol, one petaled, large, 

. tubul ar, bell mouthed, tube very wide, contract- 
ing at the case. Border five cleft, divisions broad,- 
unequally end nicked. Stamens, filaments ten, 
of unequal lengths, the longest the length of the 
corol, erect, cppressed to the sides of the germ. 
Anthers oblong, thick, incumbent. Germ chove, 
columnar, hczry, mar ked with the pressure of the 
stamens. Style longer than the stamens. Stigma 
headed, rounc, depressed., Pericarp, capsule, co- 
lumnar, ten celled, many seeded. It approaches 
nearest to Rhcdodendron, but will probably not be 
‘admissible there; and, perhaps, will form & new 
genus. The natives called it Boorans, the wood 
as used for making the stocks of matchlocks. 

Arbutus doubtful.—A tree of medium size found-in 
forests of fir, oak, &c. between Nataana aud Ad- 
Zea amet, crowded racemes of white monopetalous 

- flowers, terminal and « drooping. Leaves alternate, 
petioled ovate, pointed, entire, Calyx half five- 

cleft, small, divisions ovate, erect. Corol pitcher- 
ed, many times longer than the calyx, belted, 

neck very narrow ; mouth five toothed, toothlets 
equal, short, obtuse. Stamens, filaments ten, 

sometimes ionger than the cora., and confined by 
the narrowness of the neck within it, awled, thick 
‘at the base, somewhat hairy, inserted into the 
base of the tube. Germ above, globular, scated 
on a five-cornered fleshy receptacle. Pericarp (in 
an unripe state) berry five-celled, many seeded. 

The natives call the tree Aiaar, and appl: y the 
, expressed juice of the leaves witi much success in 
- cutaneous eruptions. 

D DECANDRIA T RIGYNIA. 

Banisturia Benyvialensis, Lii. Syst. Nat. cur. GMEL. 
Il. p. 794. Creer tnera Ludica, ib. p. €85.— Hip- 
tage Afada biota, GEntxer, 1L 169, t. S 
Garirera Hiacemosa, Roxb. Ind. Plants, Vol. F. 
N. 18:—This plant so well described by the. late 
Sir W ILLIAMO JON yE; vol IV, stick Re- 
7 07 searc.ies, 
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ecarchos, grows in great abundance in several parts 
of the mountains, but particularly on the bauks of 
the Noa-nudlah near Dosah, climbing profusely up- 
on other trees, and beautiful in display of its crowds 
ed racemes of flowers. 


DECANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 


Spondias Alyrobalanus.—A forest tree between Am- 
sour aud GAmouly, now in flower. 

Sedum Albun.—Growing out of the interstices of 
stone walls, laid against the slopes of mountains, 
to retain the soil from washing down. The white 
flowers have tints of pale red, and make a pretty 
show in so humble a plant. 

Oxalis Acetosella.—On. the heights of Chichooa, on a 
small spot of pasture. 

Cerastium d pinus. —BAbout Teyka-ka- Maaida. 

Doubiful.—i'ound in the neighbourhood of Zdwaa- 
nee. A slender bushy shrub.. Leaves opposite, 
sub-petioled, — lance-ovate, sometimes obtuse, 
serrulate, rough, downy beneath. Calyx one- 
leaved, belled: border half five-cleft : division 
equal, ovate, pointed, erect. Corol, petals five, 
ovate, cut off at the base, equal, about twice long- 
er than the calyx, spreading. Nectaries, ten ob- 
jong, compressed, crect scales, forming a coronct, 
but not conjoined ; as long as the petals, the al- 
ternate ones less. brosdest at their apices, and 
widely notched, staminiferous, scated on the germ- 
covering receptacle. Stamens, filaments ton, very 
short, filiform, of which five are inserted into the 
apices of the longest nectarious scales, and five into 
the sides of the shorter, about the middle. An- 
thers globular, four cornered, aiternately less, 
erect. Germ above, globular, covered with a 
fleshy depressed ring. Styles five, filiform, leneth 
of the petals, approximated, rising through the 
middle of the gérm-covering receptacle,  Stigmes 
simple. Peiicarp (in an unripe state) capsular, 
sound, five-celled, Sceds numerous, attached to 
(07 l a recep- 
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a’ receptacle in each cell. It wil most likely 
form a new genus. The flowcts are white, on ter- 
-. minal, solitary racemes, and scattered. 


DODECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Cartaeca Tapis. —A. forest tree in the neighbourhood 
of the mountains, and now in flower. 
Grislea-tomentosa, Dr. Roxpureu.—In great plenty 
© about Hurdwar, and the interior part ‘or the 
- mountains. ‘Fhe flower used as a cooling medi 
cine by the natives, and as a colouring “drag in 
combination wih the toot of Avorimda Citrifelia in 
dying red, asdescribed by Dr. Hu NTER, in Asiatick 
Researches, vel. LY. 


f DODECANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 
Jouphorbia-Canariensis.—1n several parts of the moun- 
“gains, 


ICOS JANDRIA MO NOG YNIA. 


Punica-granatum.—Growing on the sides of the 
mountains, betwecn Beltate and Nataana, two or 
three small tre 28, now in flower; the fruit never 
-eatable the natives say; called by them Daarmee- 
Kutia. 

Pras —A cherry ire of common size, found in 
several places 8, between the mountains. Leaves 
irregularly alternate, petioled, scrrulaced, smooth, 

. shining, with two globulargla indsat the base.— The 
fruit m clusters, lont the size of the black Lert- 
je dstire cherry, of a roundish. oval, acid and 

 astringent in a ripe Ns aud of a dull red colour. 
¿The nut furrowed and hick: ‘The wood is in much 

, esteem among the travelling Fakeers for bladgeons 

^ and walking sticks, and known m common by the 

- ame ot Puddum. | 


ICOSANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


Craiegus,—Growing among detached rocks on the 
o | high 
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high mountains near Chichcoa. Stem woody, 
‘lender, procumbent. Branches without order, 
mostly two-faced, columnar, termmating with 
an obtuse rigid point. Leaves, the young- 
est fascicled, when more advanced appear al- 
ternate, petioled, wedge-form, sometimes ovate, 
entire, hairy beneath, smooth and shinivg, above 
iwe-ciehths of an inch in length, including a 
netiole of one-eighth. Peduncles axillary, scli- 
tary, One- flowered, short, hairy, Calyxes M 
Flowers w Inte, fragrant. Beny, size of a common 
pea, red when ripe. ' 


ICOSANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 


Purus.—With branches alternate, slender, cylindn- 
cal. Leaves, about the ends of the branches, long- 
pctioled, ovate, accuminated, serrulate, smooth. 
Peduncles solitary, cylindrical, long, erect, inter- 
mixed with the leaves. fruit globular, size of a 
pigeon's ego, of a russct-brown, spotted, harsh to 
the taste, and stony. Grows to a small tree in 
several parts of the mountains between Natacna 
and Zdwaanec. Flowers in AZarch. 

Spiraea? doubtful.—Leaves alternate, oblong, ovate, 
petioled, entire towards the base, obscurely crenate 
upwards, sometimes entire. Corymbs terminal. 
Flowers small, numerous, of a yellowish white. 
Calyx, corol, stamens, and pistil, not materially 
differing Fon the Linnean characters; but .o these 
must be added in the present species—N ectary 
twelve small, fleshy, compressed, oblong scales, 
covering the base of the stamens, and united Le- 
low to the side of the calyx, emarginated above. 
Pericarp not seen. Grows toa slender tall twiggy 
bush, Found a few miles S. W. of Sirinagur, nea 
the village of Nandaulu. It most resembles 3, 
Crenatá of Linn AUS. 


ICOSANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 


Losa. —Stems numerous, smocth, thorny. Leaves 
7 alternate. 


' 
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alternate. — Petioles thorny, pinnated, from three 

- to five pair cf leaflets with an odd one, ovate, 
pointed, smooth, serrated. Germ cvate, smooth. 
Peduncles hispid. Flowers pure white, in great 
profusion, and. highly fragrant, 1esembling 'in 
smell the clove, Very large bushes of this rose 
are found ir. the vallies of these mountains, called 
by the natives Koonga. 

Rubus, —N urcerous straggling TOM found most 
part of the way between Coadivara ghat and Siri- 
wagur, procucing yellow fruit the size of the com- 

mon red raspberr y, of an agrceable acidulated sweet, 

and which afiords a most “acceptable means of re- 
heving the thirsty traveller. ‘The stems, branches, 
and petioles, aré very hispid, and armed with short 
recurvated prickles. Racemes termimal: Flowers 
white. qum esalternate. Leaflets ovate, pointed, 
serrated. Called by the natives Gevry-phut.. ' 

Rubus Idaeus.—Yound in oak forests, a few miles 
S. W. of Sirinagur, and in the valley of Sirinagur. 
Wlowers of a pink red. Fruit, agreeable to thc 
taste, but possessing, 1n a very small degree, the 
flavor of cultivated: raspberry. The stems and 

branches siroozh, armed with strong recurvated 

prickles, as also the common pe: iole. Leaticts, 
from three to five pair, with an ocd one. Sessile 
ovate, deeply serrated, white beneath. 

Fragaria Steritis.—On the sides of those mountains 
which are mich shaded, and soi! rich. 

Potentilla fragarioides.—On the mountains about. 

` Natuana. 

Lotentilla reptens. 


POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


Lagerstroemia | fontana, Roxspureu.—This tree 
grows to sixty or seventy feet high. Stem straight, 
thick, and >lear of branches to a great he: “sht 

forty feet) Flowers with much beauty i in the 
month of Adz Grows both aboye and below the 

ghate. Tress not numerous. 
Doubtful, 





On the high ridge near Chchooa. 
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Doubtful.—Found between Adæaanee and Teyka-ka- 
Maanda, a small tree thickly covered with flowers 
of a yellowish white, and so fragrant as to be evi- 
dent to the senses at a consider able distance. It 
bears the following characters. Leaves alternate, 
petioled, ovate, serrated, about the base almost en- 
tire, smooth above, nerves hairy beneath. Petioles 
very short, channeled a Racemes rather sim- 
plo, ter minal, and from the axills of thé leaves, 
numerous. Peduncles hair y. Calyx perianth, one 
leaved, half five-cleft, coloured: divisions thin, 
obtusely ovate, rather unequal. Corol, petals, five, 
ovate, rounded, two a little less, slightly adhering 
to each other at the base. Nectaries, five rounded, 
compresscd glands, sitting on the germ, surround- 
ing the style. Stamens, filaments thirty or more, 
longer than the corol, unequal, slightly attached 
in parcels to tlie base of the petals. | Anthers 
roundish, erect. Germ bencath. Style shorter 
than the filaments, thicker, compressed. Stigma 
headed, depressed. Pcricarp (in an unripe state) 
two celled, in cach two or three ovate seeds. It 
has most affinity, perhaps, with the genus Tilia, ex- 
cept m the pericarp, aud on the examination of 
this, when it can be obtained perfect, we-must de- 
pend to ascertain its place in the system. 


POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 


Cvaria.—Near Coadwara, above the ghauts, a very 
lofty tree. | 


eee GYMNOSPERMIA. 
Y bushy half shrubby plant on the side of 
the mountains, “and near the road descending into 
ihe valley of Belkate. About three feet ‘hich, 
seemingly annual, stems and branches tour cornered. 
Leaves opposite, petioled, ovate, acuminate, ser- 
rated, (teeth distant, deep, obtuse), downy, veined. 
Blowers axillary. Peduncles very short, solitary, 
six flowered, have the appearance of verticels, 
| bracted. 
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^ bracted. Calyx tubular, long. ten striated, bell- 
mouthed: border five-parted: the divisions sub- 
ovate, veined, leaf-like, as long as the tube, erect. 
The rest of the fructification noz differing mate- 
rally from the generic characters of LINN aus. 
The whole plant is extremely bitter, and used by the 
tratives m watery infusions as a stomzchic. 


DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA.  . 


Bignonia Chelouoides.— Grows: to a pretty large tree 

« in the neighbourhood of Hurdear and C Coudward. 
Nothing remains to’ be said in addition to the mi- 
pute description given ef this plant bv the late Sir 
WELLIAM . ONES, ctsiatick Researches, vol. IV. 





Gmelina. Arberea.—A large spreading tree in the 
neighbourhood of Hurdear, and forests cn the 
skirts of these mountains, now in flower, the fruit 

^  ripens about toe end of May. The wood is | eht, 
and used bz the natives of Hindustan for making 
the cyliuders of those drums called D koluks. 

. Name of the tree Kium-haar. 


- Folkameria? bicolor..—A very handsome species, (i ifa 
Volkameria) the trivial name taken from the party- 
coloured coral, one division of which is of a fine 
blue, the other pure white. Racemes terminal, 
compound, large. Leaves opposite, petioled, from 

six to ten paris on a branchlet, ovate, lance-acu- 
minated, entive towards the base, above, (as far as 
s the acumen), serrated. ‘The calyxes and seeds of 
this plant are highly aromatic. .I£ grows in abun- 
dauce in several vallies of these mountains, ncw in 

full flower, and ripened seeds. 

Vite» trifoliac.— Common both above and below the 


£ ud 


MONADEL PHÍA MONOGYNIA. 

A tree in thé forests near Coadwara, now in fruit, a 
large berry, 2s big as a common sized lemon, .and 
soinewhat cf that shape, growing in close clus- 
S -iers, 
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(era, five or six, sessile, and crowned with B en- 
iarged permanent calyx, some retaining the whole 
of the dry fructification, perfcet enougn for md 
nation, and whicn exhibit the following characters. 
Calvx four-parted, above: divisions ovate, obtuse, 
concave. Corel, petals four, rather obovate, ob- 
lone, twice the length of the divisions of the 
calyx (1 inch 44), truncated at the base, stamens, 
Blaments very numerous (300), capillary conjoined 
below in a ring, and seated on the receptacle co- 
veros the germ. Style longer than the stamens, 
Lick ct, filiform. Stigma headed. The berry is 
composed of a spongy whitish pulp. Sceds, six, 
eight, or more, nestling, about the size of the seeds 
of a citron, and of that for m, a littlo compressed. 
Leaves, terminating the branches, subsessile, sub- 
rotund, attenuated at the base, ending im a short 
acumen above, serrated large, a perfect description 
and figure of this plant, may be expected from the 
extensive and invaluable collection. of Mir. R. 
Bruce, where it has been for some years, and forme 
one of the many new genera, wherewith that gen- 
tleman is about to enrich the science of botany. 


MONADELPHIA DECANDRIA. — 

Grranum—A very slender herbaceous kind, grow- 
ing among weeds and bushes on the highest moun- 
tains about Matama. Leaves petioled, from three 
to five lobed, loves trifid ; peticles very long, fili- 
form. Peduncles axillary, solitarv, resembling the 
petioles, one flowered. Flowers pale rose, with a 
deep purple eve ut the base of cach petal. 


MONADELPHTA POLYANDRIA. 
Pombar Ceiba.— Grows iu the vallies of these moun-’ 
tains to a very considerable tree, none exceeding 
it in size, and regularity of growth: its wood 1 
converted to many uses, whee hebtness more 
inan strength is sougbt for. Tor the scabbards 
of swords, it ig much used, and canoes of large 
size 
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‘size are hollowed from its trunk. A variety of this 
tree is also found with flowers of a reddish yellow, ` 

. . the petals, oblong ovate. 

` Bombar Gossypium.—A small tree, a great ornainent 

` to the p me sides of the mpuntains in the vici- 

nity of Hurdwar, the flowers yellow, ‘large, and 

- “conspicuously bright, on simple termial racemes, 

. no leaves during inflorescence. The wood of this 

tree resembles, for its lightness, thet of Bombav 

Ceiba, and the young branches abound: in a trans- 

: parent white mucilage, which is given out on 

immersion in cold water.. Seeds sent to the bota- 

. mical garden in Calcutta have come up... ^ 7 


DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 


Robinia 1. —A large tree with spreading bushy Lead, 
leaves pinnated, leaflets petioled, two pair with 
' an odd oue, large, ovate, entire, .snortly acumi- 
nated, smooth, shining. ‘Raceines axillary, sim- 
pie, large ànd showv; flowers white "mixed with 
pink. Peduncles doinimon, columnar, long; proper, 
- short, one-lowered. Leoumé short, ‘between oval 
and kidney shape, tur eid, & little compressed, one 

' seeded, seed more reniform, compressed, covered. 
with a a dai k brown aril. The leaves, racemes, &c. 
have an ivpleasant smell "The.natives apply the > 
expressed juice of the unripe legumes, as a rcmedy 
for the itch. The-tree-is called. by them Pitpepra, 
is found both below and above the ghats. 

Robinia 2;—With woody ciimbing stem and branches, 
leaves pinnated with an odd « one,. leaflets from three 
to five pair, with short gibbous petioles, ob ong 
ovate, (five inches by three) obtusely pointed, en- 
tire, common, petioles very long, downy. Racemes 
terminal, simple, flowers of a dull white, Pedun- 

cles doway.  Legumes, oblong, linear, -compress- 
ed, smooth - Seeds about SIX, | compressed, of a 
rouidtisir kidney shape. The ripe legumes fly 
open with considérable force, and' noisé aud 
takea, twisted form.” Tt is common in every 
forest Shave I ghais, is found also along the 
E ME | b inks 
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vanks of the Ganges, as low as Futichgurh, 
vhere seeds are probably brought by the cuaent, 
end lodged, not being found in the jun gies of the 
/Jo0ab. 

Jiobinia 3. Doubtf£ul. —With strong contorted stem, 
twenty inches circumference, chaning over the 
üighest trees in the forests about fftréaar, now 
without leaves (April), but loaded with Jong ter- 
minal pendulous racemes of blue and white fow- 
ers. Peduncles columnar, downy, proper, onc 
flowered. Legumes long, sub-linear, compressed, 
pointed with the persisting style, hairy, adhering 
to the skin when handled, and slightly irritating. 
Seeds about six, kidney shape, compressed, smooth, 
varying in colour, size of those of Zrvum-lens. 
The parts of fructification agree best with the cha. 
racters of Robinia. ‘The leaves not yet seen. 

Pterocarpus —The common tree in the forests, on 
the skirts of these mountains, delights in a flat, 
rich soil. Is atimber of extensive use, hard, dur- 
able, and handsome, well known in Hindustan, 
under the name of Seessoon. 


POLYADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 


Lypericum.—Au under shrub, of much beauty, on 
the clevated hills, between Dosay and Edel. 
Grows to about three fect high, branches nuuc- 
rous, cylindrical, smooth, all teiminocl with 
corymb- like ciusters of large yellow pcrtagviious 
flowers Leaves opposite, " sessile, cblo. v, oval, 
entire, smooth, the large leaves about tirce and 
a half inches by one an a half. Capsule fivc-celied, 
many seeded : seeds obiong. 


SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA. AQUALIS. 


Prenanthes.-A very pretty half shrubby species, 
growing out of the hard clay banks of the Ganges, 
near Hurdear, stems numerous and procumbent, 
very leafy, and marked with the vestiges of talien 

Vor. VI. Bb leavcs, 
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leaves. Flowe:s in corymb-like panicles, term'nat- 
ing the branches, a pretty mixture of white and. 
red, florets Ave-fold. Leaves without order, pc- 
tioled. — widely scrrated.; entire tewards 
the base. Seeds five, crowned with a hairy pap- 
pus, nil on the naked receptacle, 


On the sides of the mountains between Dosa’, and 


Belkate, a small tree, with black fissured bark, ir- 
reguler crcoked branches. Leaves about the 
ends of the branches without order, petioled, .ellip- 
tical, one-nerved, entire, about six inches long, 
white beneath, with a dense cottony down, smooth, 
above; petio.es and peduncles, downy, like the 
leaves. Floveisin cymes terminating the branches, 
possessing zhe following characters. Calyx ob- 
long, formed of about twelve unequal imbricated 
lance-shape scales, increasing in size from the 
base, the irterior series much longer, erect, and 
retaining the florets. Corol compound, tubular ; 
corollsts hermaphrodite, constantly tour: equal. 


Proper, tubalar, slender, longer than the calyx ; 


border five-cleft; lacinize long, linear. Stamens, 
pist, &c. as in the genus Cacalia. Seeds SO:ifary, 
oblong, attenuated at “the base, silky pappus hairy, 
ink erect, the length of the stamens. It comes 

rearest to the genus Cacalia, and to e: Asecepia- 
did 


Leontodon tarazacum.— On the hig h mountains near 


Chichoed. 


" Hypochoeris-2labra and Hypochoeres-raaata.—On the 


mountains about Teyka-ka- Maanda and Chichood. 


SYNGENESIA MONOGAMIA. 


Lohelia Kalmii,—On the sides of the mountains near 


Dosa. 


Viola-palustris.—On the sides of the mountains bas 
tween Adwaanee and Téyka-ka-Maanda. 


Impatiens Noti-tangere.—In the bed of the Kea-nui- 


lah, a showy handsome plant, now in flower. 


GYN ANDRIA 


i 
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GYNANDRIA DIANDRIA. 
Jnodoremn.—Yn the low quem near Asopr-aurh, 
below Hurdwar. Bulbs solid, large. smooth, mostly 
triangular, the corners poiutcd, sending fortu a few 
fibres: scape simple, from the middle of the Dual, 
columnar, smooth ; erect, about twelve inches high. 
Flowers scattered: petals oblone-lincar, nearly 
equal: nectary thrce-cleft, the middle division 
much larger, rounded. ft resembles L. Pirenms of 

Doctor ltox Bv nai. 

Jopideslrum 1.—Leaves two ranked, sessile, sheath- 
ing tie stem, oblone-lincar, carinated, ending as 
iJ cut off. Racemes axillary, simple, drooping: 
peduncles as long as the leaves, cylindrical; proper, 
onc flowered. Flowers scattered, large. white mix- 
ed with pink, and very fragrant. Bracts lanced, 
concave, coloured, one to each proper peduncle. 
Nectary, horn-shaped, incurvated. Jt adheres to 
the stems of trees, by many strong fibres shoot- 
ing forth from among theléaves. Ít approaches 
nearest to Ji. furvam. 

&pidendrum 2.—Leaves radical, sessile, lanced, entire, 
succulent, the interior marein of each leaf, near 
the base, is split open longitudinally, forming a 
sheath which receives the “edge of the a: joining 
leaf: leaves seldom exceeding one inch and a h alt 
in length: racemes simple, from the centre of the 
leaves, but little longer, slender, many flowered. 
Capsule six-angled, broader above. Roots fibrous, 
numerous, slender, spreading themselves into the 
fissures of the bark of large trees, The above two 
species, common both in vallies, and on the tops of 
mountains. 


GYNANDRIA DECANDRIA. 
Helicteres fsora.—1In great abundance along . the 
skirts ofthe mountains irom urdicar to Coura Ul, 
now in flower, very well known 12 most bazars 
under the name Meroæwrie, from the resemblaace 
its contorted capsules bear to a screw, an Zdzuliacez 
name for that instrument, 


Bb 2 GYNANDRIA 
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Grewia 1. 


GYNANDRIA’ POLYANDRIA. 


With leaves alternate, short peticled, ` 
three nerved, cvate, much pointed, serrated,’ harsh 
to the ‘touch. Calyx, five-leaved: leaves lánce- 
linear, nerved, spreading. ‘The petals-resemhle the 
leavés of the calyx, but are smaller. Filaments 
numerous, germ roundish, obtüsely four cornered, ` 
villous, Stigma headed, depressec, five lobed, or 
cleft. The flowers are ofa greenish white, mostly 
in threes on one common ” peduacle; peduncles 





- solitary, and opposed to the leaves. Grows to a 
- small tree, numerous on the islands of the G anges 


near Hurda ar. 


Grewia 2 2.— Leaves d mte pétioled, three ‘nerved, 


ovate, -serrated, tomentose, more so beneath hati 


above, white, and resembling the feel of velvet: 


| petioles very short, downy: peduncles axiblary,: 


B 
- 


crowded, short, trichotomous, doway.. The £owers 
are much smaller than in the preceding species, 


and of-an orarge yellow; the calyxes covered with. 


the same’ velvet-like nap, the germ thickly enve- 


Joped therein, and the younger branches also co- 


vered with it. This grows to a large tree m the 


‘mountains about Ainso éc Fruit not Seen. 


Poenos. —With large hearted petioled leaves, entire, 


without nerves, smooth. 'Petioles long, carmated, 
sheathing the stem. Flowers no: seen; the "arge 
cylindrical spadix now crowded with ripe seeds, . of 
an irregular ovate shape, about the size of a com- 
mon pea, ccvered. with a soft aril of a deep 
red, numerous, and affixed to a common recep- 


| tacle, the whole externally defended by à thick 


capsular covering, tuternally, marked with as raany 
Cells as seeds, externally, with rumerous reticus 


lated lines, and m inutely dotted. On handling 


the: broken pieces of this covering, many shimirg 
needle-like points penetrate the skin, and produce 
irritation, Tke- stems ‘slender, jointed, sending 
forth fibres, which: spread on the bodies of those 
trees ever which they climb. The natives call it 

pee 5 "n ffaat-phool, 
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MONOECIA TRIANDRIA. 


Hant-phool, from the irritation excited on incau- 
tiously handling it. It seems to be ddpendir-por- 
cellauica of Rumputus. EM "i 

Phyllanthus erandifolia, —N ow 1n flower on the sides 
of the mountains near Bedeyl. 


MONOECIA, TETRANDRIA. 


Detula.—leaves alternate, petioled, ovate, obtuse, 
obscurely serrated. Peduncles axillary, aments 
fessile, conical, about the size of a small nutmeg, 
the dry aments the only part of the fructification 
seen. Grows to a pretty large tree, the bark is 
an article of trade into the plains of Hindustan, said 
to be used by the manufacturers of chintz to dye 
zed, known by the name of 4Attecss. Saw several 
trees between Dosah and Belkate. 

Cicca disticha. — Averrhoa acida, Lin. Syst. ed. XII, 
357.—Terme, Garten. 9. 487. t. 180.—Phyl- ` 
Janthus, Rox.—-A forest tree in the vallies of 
these mountains, now in flower, grows to a cob., 
siderable size. 

Morus 1.— Leaves alternate, petioled, oblong, ovate, 
widely and unequally serrated, acuminated, rough, 
three: nerved, about four and a half inches long. 
Petiole one aud a halfinch, channelled. Peduncles 
axillary, solitary, short, hairy. Aments, cylindrical, 
short, dense, tlorets all female. Grows to a small 
tree 1n the jungles about Dosah. 

Horus 9.—Leaves alternate, petioled, ovate, pointed, 
a little hearted at the base, from three to five lobed, 
unequally serrated, tecth obtuse, scabrous, about 
zwo and a half inches, and petiole three quarters 
of an inch. Peduncles fascicled axillary, aments 
diffuse, florets peduncled, all male. Grows io 4 
small tree in the forests near Coadwara. 

JMarus 3.—Leaves alternate, petioled, ovate, some- 
hat hearted, acuminated,. widely and unequally 
serrated, ‘downy on both'sides, and rough to the 
touch, six inches long; petiole one inch, chan- 

Bb 3 nelled. 
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nelled. - Peduncles axillary, solitary, short 
aments al dense, short, both male and. fe. 
male. The fruit when ripe about the size of the 
first joint of the middle finger, of a deep red, ap- 
proaching to black; insipidly sweet, and mucila- 
ginous. Grows to a tall tree with spreading head, 
found near the village of Naéaana. 


MONOECIA POLYANDRIA. 


Quercus. — Leaves alternate, petioled, ovate-lance; 
serrated, teeth distant and rigid, smooth ana shin- 
ing above, hoary, witha dense down beneath, one 
nerved, from which. are fourteen o? fifteen pais of 
par allel veins, The full grown acorns now on the 
trees, consequently flower in the coldest time of 
the year, and we may conclude from its situation 
here, it would bear the climate of Britain. The 
thickest forests are in the neighbourhood of dawaa- 
nee; the trees rather low, but have tl: ie appearance 
of age, though none exceeded in circumference 
twelve feet, end fifty in height. ‘Fhe wood is of a 

 ieddish brow n, very hard, and for this property re- 
fused by the natives for any purpose but firewcod. 
 Juglans.—Lhree or four trecs iu the neighbourhood 
of Nataana, the fruit yet small, cox ered with a 
dense hair. Leaves pinnated with an odd one: 
leaflets sessile, lance-oblong, «ntire; smooth, the 
lower pair least, each pair increasing in size up- 
wards. Growing on the sides of the mountalas in 
ec cu soil. 
Carpinus doubtful. —A low ill formed tree on the sides 
of the mountains, between Dora and Beikate. 
Leaves without order about the endsof the branclres, 
pinnated : leaflets about four pair, broad ovate, 
ery obtuse, entire, beneath downy: common 
petiole columnar, downy, at its origin gibkous: 
proper, very short, cylindrical, « downy. flowers 
on long amentaceous spikes, crowded, but noz im- 
bricated, those bearing the female flower long- 
est. Calyx, oi the male flowers is formed of six 
3 spreading 
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spreading unequal leaves, tic middle one many 
times longer than the rest, one nerved, veiny. 
Corol none. Filaments from seven to cleven, 
scarcely cvident, inserted within the leaves of the 
calyx. Anthers oblong, four cornered, thick, 
hairy, erect. Female, Calyx one leaved, three 
parted, resembling a ternate leaf, with sessile leaf- 
lets, the divisions unequal, the middle one much 
the longest, oblong, rounded above, one nerved, 
veined. The only appearance of corol, are four 
oblong scales, seated on the germ, round the foot 
of the style, spreading, equal. Germ globular, a 
little pomted above, hairy. Style short, thick, cy- 
ündrical: stigmas two, about the length of the 
style, thick, slightly compressed, hairy. Pericarp, 
capsule, globular, two-celled, hairy. This has not 
been seen in its perfect state. 


MONOECIA MONADELPHIA. 


Pinus teda. —Between. Ghinouly and Sirinagur, seve: 
ral mountains are seeu covercd with this species of 
fir, the tallest appeared to be from sixty to seventy 
feet in length; one, which had fallen, measured 
sixty-five fect, and in circumference seven feet and 
a half. The natives prefer it to most other wood, for 
building, and many other uses, for the convenience 
with which they work on 1t, with their bad tools. 
It is also used for the purpose the trivial name im- 
plies, and is the only light they employ in their 
copper and lead mines. ‘The means of transport- - 
ing this useful timber from the situations itis found 
in, to the plains of Z/mdustan, appear too difficult 
and expensive, to offer any encouragement for 
such an attempt. 


DIOECIA DIANDRIA. 
elix. —Lcaves alternate, petioled, lanced, acumina- 
ted, unequally serrated, smooth, white beneath. 
Stipules lateral, semicordate, large, serrated, paired. 
It flowers in November, and in a considerab'e nuum- 
Bb 4 ber 
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ber of willows, all produced-from the same source, 
: none but male plants have been found, and the 
flowers hexandrous. They grew in plenty on the 
banks of the Ganges above and below Hurdwar, 
acquire the height of forty fect, in cireumference 
seldom exceeding thirty inches. The wood is 
white, and very: fragile. 2 


DIOECIA PENT ANDRIA. 


Xanthozyloñ. —A small thorny ‘bushy tree, growing 
on the sides of the mountains, about Nateana, and 
other places. Leaves unequally- pinnated; leaflets 
sessile,- from. three to six pairs, the lower pair 
: smállest, increasing upwards, the terminal onc be- 
. ing the largest, oblong-lance, obscurely and dis- 
‘tantly serrated, dotted, smooth, largest about three 
jriches long and one broad, between cach pair of 
leaflets, a solitary streight vigia prickle. Fetiole 
winged, along the middle prominent. Flowers in- 
conspicuous; on ‘short; axillary; compound, Tra- 
cemes (both on male and female plants) The. 
“short bunches of fruit. Tipen in Mar, ‘the capsule 
, about the size and shape of a small pepper-córn, 
- ' these and every part of the plant, possess an aro- 
matic and darable pungency. The ‘natives scour 
their teeth with the young branches ; : and chew the 
- ‘capsules as a témedy for the too: .h-ach. They | C- 
' ]Jieve t] rat, the c ca psule, with the sceds bruised, búng 
thiówn intc water, réndérs it fit for drinking, ‘by 
“correcting “any noxious quality which it may have. 
' The: "branches cut into walking sticks, with | their 
“thorns rounded. off, liave a formida, blè appearance, 
and" magyproperly ‘be cales Herculean clubs. At. 
“differs much from the figure in Ca zssv s Cari olnd. 
Cannabis Satice.—This plant i is cultivated in several 
parts of the m ountains, for tivo purposes: one'for 
the manufacture of a” Coarse thics,. cloth, | which 
the poorer people wear, and the other in making 
an.intoxicatng drug. : Much used, mixed. with. 
tobacco, j in. smoking , by the. people’ ‘of many parts 
5 | of 
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-cf Hindustan, and is an article of traffic, between 
the inhabitants of this range of mountains to the 
.castward, and the natives ot the low countr Jes. 


DIOECIA DODECANDRIA.. 


In ashaded valley near Ghinouly, a tall, slender, 
straggling tree, now in flower, the fructification 
toocon plicated forabbreviated description, or com- 
parison with other genera, therefore the full cha- 
racters are here given, Branches alternate, strag- 
gliug, few. Leav es alternate, towards the extre- 
mities of the branches, petioled, ovate, entire, 
smooth above, sliehtly dewny beneath, about nine 
inches in length. Petioles very short, columnar. 
The flowers are axillary, produced in a kind of 
single umbell, three or more from thé same axill. 
Common peduncles cylindrical, about half an inch 
in length, downy; partial, similar, a little shorter; 
proper, still shorter, about two lines in length. 


Characters of the male flowers. Calyx — in- 
voluere, five-parted (perhaps five- leaved) : divi- 
sions rounded, concave, expanding ; partial, of 
similar form, carrying six florets in its base; pro- 
per perianth six-parted, divisions lance-ovate, han y, 
expanding, sometimes reflected. Corol none. Sta- 
mens, filaments mostly thirteen, filiform, unequal 
in length, hairy, inserted into the base ofthe calyx, 
the seven shortest or interior series, furnished to- 
wards the foot of each, with a pair of compressed 
kidney shaped glands, inserted singly by a minute 
thread into thé sides of the filament; the six ex- 
terior or longest, simple. Anthers oblong, four- 
celled, two of which are lateral, and two near the 
apex in front, each furuished with a lid, which on 


the exclusion of the pollen are forced up and shew 
the cells distinct. 


Female—Calyx, universal i and partial involucre as in 
the nale. Proper: perianth, five or six cleft, less 
hairy, 
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hairy, more coloured than in the male, the lacinise 
of the border. small, ovate, thin, witherirg. Corol 
none, unless the coloured perianth is so celled, * 
Nectaries, six pair of glands resembling those, of 
, the male flower, affixed i in the same manner, to six 
short, hairy fitaments, with the addition of a linear 
hairy scale, or filament at the back of each, buz dis- 
tinct, all inserted into the base of the calyx. Fistil, 
gcrm above, roundish, ovate. Style cylinc dzical, 
obscurely furrowed down the middle; stigma two- 
parted, spreading. Pericarp, a berry, at present 
about the size of an orange secd, ovate, one-celled, 
onc-seeded. 

N. B. Sometimes the glands in the male flowers are 
one less, the same number of filaments, however, 
remain aS The partial involucre 1s sometimes 
found with ‘five florets only in its base, the num- 
of its divisions in that case was one less, viz. 
four. The flowers of the male plant are larger 
and more numerous. The natives distinguished 
the male and female trecs by diferent rames, 
the former they called Awzmoreca, and the latter 
Pup-reea. Xt is fouud also ia the forests near 
Coadwara, below the ghat. 


POLYGAMIA MONOECIA. 


T: erminalia Alata-olabra.—Grows to a very lofiv tree 
in the vallies d these mountains: Stem. stra. whe, 
and clear from branches to a great height. The 
characters given to the genus Chuncoa, i in GMETIN’S 
edition of the Aystema N atre 2, agree well with this 
plant. 

Mia Catecha 1. Tn ereat abundan: ce in the - 
forests of these mountains, and islands of the 
Ganges near Hurdicar, now destitute of foliage, a 
shabby thorny tree, ‘the dry legumes hanging in 
great abundance; flowers during ‘the rainy season. 

Mimosa 2.—A large trec. bearing erent resem)! linge 
to Mimosa leabeck, now m’ flower in the forest 
near Coamwara, — Leaves twice c; ninnated, abr notly, 

“Tom 
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irom ten to twelve paired ; leaflets sessile, from 
thirty-two to thirty-four pair, halved longitudinal- 
ly, oblong, about three-eighths of an inch long by 
one-cigbth, downy. Petioles and peduneles downy, 
one globular gland on each common petiole, an 
inch below the leaves, and another similar, but 
smaller, between the terminating pair of Icaflets. 
Stipules lateral, paired, ovate, acuminated, one 
nerved, veiny, downy, large. Those on the pe- 
duncles resemble them, and are perhaps bracts. 
The tlowers resemble those of 12. lebbeck. It comes 
nearest to AZ. arborea. 


POLYGAMIA TRIOECIA. 


Ficus-laininosa.—An humble species, growing among 
detached rocks in a small water course, and other 
moist places along the valley of the Koa-nullal.. 
The stem 1s procumbent, shrubby, diffuse. Leaves 
opposite, lanceolate, entire; fruit lammous. ‘The 
natives collect the leaves to feed their cattle with, 
and call it Chancherrec. 
Ficus 2.----A slender bushy kind, in dry elevated si- 
tuations, near Desa. Leaves alternate, on short 
hairy petioles, ovate, pointed, entire, thickish, 
with prominent reticulated veins. Peduncles axil- 
lary, solitary, cylindrical, short, hairy; fruit glo- 
bular, about the size of a marrow-fat pea, downy. 
Calyx beneath, three parted, downy; it bears 
some resemblance to £. pumila, 
Ficus 3.----Growing in the same situation with the 
above, a stronger bush. Leaves alternate, few, 
distant, oblong ; sometimes much rounded above, 
but acuminated entire, rough, three nerved, with 
distant veins running into each other along the 
margin of the leaf: petioles very short, hairy. 
Fruit axillary, solitary, sessile; rough, globular, 
about the size of a small gooseberry. Comes nearest 
to F. Microcarpa. | 
Ficus 4.—A large tree in the forests along tho Ksa- 
nulla, though on elevated situations. Leaves 
ovate, obtuse, entire, large, downy. - Pedunclos 
variably 


fa 
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variably merce, from the stem and. branches, 
- crowded, cxliadrical, short, downy. Fruit globular, 
„as large.as a small pullet's egg, wher. ripe; eatable, 
ofa yellowish green, mixed with red, nct very de- 
sirable to. the taste of an European, but-by the 
natives esteemed a good fruit. Called by .them 
Timla. z 


“CRYPTO GAMIA FiILICES. 


Asplenivin.—Growing on the bodies of trees covered 
with moss Frond simple, lance-linear, narrow, 
attenuated at both “ends, smooth, . entire : the 
fructification in distinct distant, round, -parcels 
along the margin, and over which, when mature, 
the sides of the frond are reflected, the whole : con- 
torting and resembling a worm. — 

Polypoditin.—Gzowing in similar situations with the 
 above., Froud simple, Jance- linear, -acuminated, 
"entire, woclly. The fitictification covering the 
whole of the disk, except atthe two extremi: ies ; 
the opposite side smooth, and pitted. Roots, 
| fibrous, numerous,, capillary. F 

Adianthum Serrulatum. Trond - ‘composite, leaves 
longitudina: ly striated. Found on ne sides of 

, every hill. 

` Mávaltta. alata ud. laetis. —These two bek 

_ferns are most y found, together, i in moist and shad- 

ed, situations, particularly .. on the raore eleyated 

put of tlíe mountains about Adwaance and. Nata- 

, ana. 





uz 


"Among many lists observéd, whose place in ihe 
‘system, for warnt of particular parts of the fructifica- 
tion, could nót be ascertained, the follo: wing may de- 
serve noticing here. 


- 


Kd-iy-p, fal, country name, GLapw: ws Mat. Lied. 
—This.is a middle sized tree, indigenous to these 
mountains, the bark of "which is much valued in 
Hindustan for its aromatic and medicinal properties, 
and sold in every bazar under this name. The 


uit 
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fruit is a D about the size of a small nutmeg, 
of a round oval, the nut bony, furrowed, one celled, 
one seeded, cov ered with a thin pulp; with a carbun- 
cled surface, red when ripe, and very agrecable to 
the taste, highly esteemed by the natives. - The 
branches are opposite, cylindrical, inuch marked 
with the vestiges of fallen leaves. Leaves irregu- 
larly opposite, rather crowded about the extremi- 
ties of the branches, petioled, ovate, pointed, 
sometimes elliptical, entire, smooth.: petioles short, 
channelled. Flowers, according to information 
from the natives, in the month of Alarch. Je 
would probably bear the climate of Britain. | 
No name.—In the neighbourhood of Hurdwar, a 
large spreading tree, "without foliage, or flowers, 
the full pericarps hangmg in many clusters, con- 
sisting of five inflated large kidney-shape capsules, 
united at one end to the apex of a short woody 
peduncle, pointéd at the other, the points inclined 
inwards, each capsule in size, Sc. resembling the 
follicle of Asclepias-gigantea, downy, one-celled, 
with a dorsal suture the whole length. Seeds from 
six to eight, ovate, about the size of a citron 
seed, black, covered with a white mealy substance, 
attached by one end to the edges of the suture. 
Some appearances warrant the ‘conclusion itis a 
species of Sterculia. From the body of the tree 
exudes a white pellucid gum, , discovering similar 
_ properties to the gum taken from Ste, ulia- -platani- 
folia, and which so much resembles gun rraga- 
canth, that it has bécn collected and sold, on the 
supposition of being such. Whether it will stand 
the test and be received as Such in Europe, time 
will show. The plant producing that genuine gum, 
is not found on this side of India, to the best of my 
information, 


TO 


TO SIR JOHN SHORE, Barn 
PRESIDENT OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


f 


‘DEAR. Sin, 
ITH this, I take the liberty of sending yoa an 
Y- account of the excavations near the town of 
Ellora, differing somewhat from the paper formerly 
submitted to you, but still requirmg all the indul- 
gence then claimed, for the disadvantages uader 
which it was written. Some drawi nes and a plan. 
accompany it, that will, I hope, prove illustrative of 
the description. For the plan and the measurernents, 
E am indebted to Lieutenant James Manter, and 
have entire reliance on their accuracy. 
- 
The drawings were taken by a very ingenious na- 
tive m my service, named GussamAM, whom 1 
sent to Ellora for that purpose, previous to going 
thither myself, when he was unfortunately too much 
indisposed to attend me; so that the opporturizy of 
correcting what was done, substituting more eligible 
points of view, or adding to my ecllection, was lost; 
and I am reduced to the alternative of sending them, 
with all their numerous errors and imperfections, or 
sacrificing; to my conviction of those Imperfections, 
the desire. of conveying to you, agrecahly to promise, 
some idea, however inadequate, of works, concerning 
-which it has been, and still 1s, rather inv wish to ex- 
cite, than my hope to gratify, curiosity. That ardu- 
ous task, I shall leave zo the fine taste, masterly pen- 
cil, and lauda5le industry, ‘of Mr. WAzES, an artist, 
mentioned in a former letter, who has, already made 
great progress in such a collection of these worderful 
antiquities, many of them hitherto unheard of by 
furopeans, and first discovered by his enquirtes, as with 
the addition ‘of those of Ellora, which he means to 
: visit, 


[ ses ] 


visit, will at once engage and satisfy the expectations 
of the learned and the curious. 


Under these circumstances, I no. longer hesitate to 
submit the drawings, with all their errors and inaccu- 
racies, to your notice and disposal, thinking it neces- 
sary, at the same time, to acquaint you, that as my 
draitsm: an wi ill attend Mr. Wa es in his intende. Ljour- 
ney to “Hora, he will be enabled, by the liberal ir- 
structions of that gentleman, to correct his errors of 
del neation and pe erspective ; sud as it is reasonable to 
suppose that most of Mr. Wa Less own views will be 
from different points, 1 hope this prospect of being 
furnished with a new set of those now sent will regu- 
lute you as to auy present public use of them, unless 
for the purpose above men itioned, of awakening cuil- 


osity to the produce of Mr. Warzrss skill and in- 
dustry. 


My enquirics, as to the origin or date of these won- 
derful works, have not hitherto been SCHEDA 
Doubtless, however, it is, that they are the works of 
pesple, whose religion and mythology were purely 
ifindu, and most of the excavations carry streng 
marks z^ = lication to Ma HDEW, as the presiding 
deity. The fanciful analogies of some travellers (pare 
ticularly that attributed to the eight handed figure of 
VEER BupbU r, holding up raja “Durz in one hand, 
and a drawn sword in anothe ; with tlie famous judg- 
ment of SoroxoxN) now vanish; and we seek no 
longer for colonies of Jes, Eeyptians, Jthiopuans, oF 
Phenecians, to supercede the more rational inode of 
accounting for such works in the enthusiastic labour 
and ingenuity of the natives of the countrv; by 
which means, the wonder is at.least simp slificd, no 


trifling point to minds 1n quest of, and in love with 
truth. 


The difference of the inscriptions, in some of the 
caves, from the pi esent known characters of Hindustan, 
may 


i 
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may be objected to their being the produce of indu 
artists; but itis well known, that the formation of 
letters undergoes great changes in the course of ages, 

and that such may be the case, with respect to “the 
excavations on this side of India, may be fai-lv iu- 
ferred, from the difficuity with which the ingenious 
Mr. CuaRLES WILKINS traced and recoverec, as I 
have been informed, some inscriptions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Giya. But I am melined to think, 

that we are not Koa acquainted with the cha- 
yacters of the south of India, such as the Tumbole, 
Arcee, Kinaraa, and Telinghee, to pronounce or. their 
affinity to those in the excavations, which will be 
fully submitted to the scrutiny of the learned-in Mr. 
Wares’ intended work. 


Though I have above mentioned my persuasion, 
that the generality of the excavations I have seen, 
not only at Ellora, but elsewhere, are dedicated to 
Manupew; yet 1 do not mean thereby to abandon 
an idea, that the most northerly caves: of Ellora, 
occupied by the — sitting and standing figures, 
are the works of the Sewras or Juttees. who, Ly the 
Brahmens, are esteemed schismatics, and whose sect, 
called Srewk, is very numerous in Guzerat. The 
tencts, observances, and habit, of the Sewres are 

eculiar, and” in many points very different from 
other Mindus. Their adoration of ‘the deity is con- 
veved through the mediation of ApnwavT and Pa- 
RISNAUT, the visible objects of their worship, perso- 
nified as a naked man sitting or standing. ‘This sect 
is supposed to be of a comparatively modern origin, 
if so, and the foregoing hypothesis of the de dication 
of the temples to “their idol, be admitted, the limit 
of their possible antiquity follow sy but without ascere 
taining, or affecting, that of the otliers. 


On this very interesting point, I mean the anti- 
quity of these astonishing woiks, I shall here trouble 
vou with the different accounts of two intelligent 

men, 
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men, one a Mahommedan the other a Hindu. The first, 
named feer Ara Kuay, an Br of Aimed- 
mugger, who said that he had heard it from a person 
of acknowledged er ucition, but whose name 1 fo 

got. The sccond, a Bralonen, mhabitant of red 
who quoted a book tue Sewa Lye Alahat, or ine 
grandeur of the mansion of Sewa, i. e. Manpxw, 
as his authority; for the. authenticity of which I 
have hitherto sought i In vain. 


- 


The ¿fañommedan says, “the town of Ellora was 
“ buit by rajah Err, who also excavated the tem- 

‘pies, and being pleased with them, formed the 
‘* fortress of Deogtire (Loulutabad), which is a 

* curious compound of excavation, scarping, znd 
“building, by which the mountains were converted 
* mtoa fort, resembling, as some sav, the insulated 
** temple in the area of the Inner Subba. Err rajah 
* was contemporary with Suan Momin Arie, who 
““ lived 900 years ago.” 


The Brahmen on the cther hand, says, “That the 
** excavatious of Ellora are 7894. years old, formed 
“by Exroo rajah, the son of Prsuroxv of Flich- 

“nore, when 3000 years of the Dwarpa Yossg were 
** unaceomnli shed, which added to 4894 of the pre- 
“sent Kal Y oag, makes 7894. Exrroo rajah's body 
s was afficted with maggots, aud in quest of cure, 
** he came to the famous pur ying water named Sez 
** Lye, or, as it is commonly cal Hed Sex alla, that had 
“been curtailed by Visunu nm the instigation of 
“Yuspuruum, or Jum, the destroying agent) irem 
‘sixty bows length (cach jour cuvits square). to the 
“size of a cow's hoof.” In this water, Egroo cipped 
“a cloth, and cleansed with it his face and hands, 
‘which cleared hinm of the maggots. He then built 
** Koord (or cistern) and bathing therein, his whole 
“body was purified; so that, looki ng on the piace 
££ as holy, he first constiucted the "d called 
“he syimas, &c. to the place of Eiskurma.” 


A OL Y EL Ce l This 
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‘This wide difference in the era between the Hindu 
and the Mehommedan, must remain, 1 fear, mex- 
plicable; while our attention is necessarily attracted 
to their agreeing in the person of Es. Era, or 
IrLoo rajab, as the author of the excavations, whose 
being identified as living in the same age with a 
well known char acter, seems to throw the. weight of 
probability into the Mahommedan's sca? e; and it must, 
be remarked, that however fond the writers of that 
faith may be of the mar vellous, in points of preter- 
natural agency, according to their own system; yet, 
as annalists, they seem more entitled to credit than 
the Hindus, whose historical and: theological chro- 
nology, 1s greatly mixed with, and obscured by, 
fable. 


The Koond, or cistern, mentioned by the Bralunens, 
is extant, and in perfect preservation, just without 
the town of Ellora, and the holiness of its water is 
still in such high estimation as to render it a fecret 
(pilgrimage) of great reputation and resort, under 
the appellation of Sewalla Teeruit,-or Koond. The 
neighbourmg temples probably form a part of the 
attraction, as they are much frequented by HEIDE 
Hindus. 


It is necessary to observe, that there are a great 
mauy other excavations in the semicircular mountain 
that commands a view of the fine valley of Ellora, 
which, indisposition prevented my visiting. 


Whether we consider the design, OT contemplate 
the execution, of these extraordinary works, we are 
lost in wonder at thé idea of forming a vast moun- 
tain into almost eternal mansions. The mythologi- 
cal symbols and figures throughout! the whole, leave 
no room to doubt their owing their existence to reli- 
‘gious zeal, the most: powerful and most universa] agi- 
tator of the human mind. 
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The ancient Brakmens, avoided the contamination 
of cities, aud affected the ms and simplicity of 
rural retirement; when far removed from observation, 
the imagination of their disciples probably enhanced 
the merits of their sanctity. To alleviate austerities, 
and to gratify the devout propensities of these holy 
men, naturally became objects of pious emulation. 
Under this influence, the munificence of princes 
may have been engaged to-provide them retreats, 
which sanctified by the symbols of their adoration, 
were at once suited, in simplicity and seclusion, to 
those, for whom they were intended, and in gran- 
deur to the magnificence of their founders. T = 
power s and wealth may have been combined, under th 
guidance of enthusiasm, to produce en 
scarce less extraordinary or less permanent, though 
less conspicuous and less known, than the pyramids. 


But though the high antiquity of the generality 
of these excavations is incontr overtible, bemg lost in 
fable, and vulgarly ascribed to the preter natural power 
of the five Pundoo brothers; yet are there exceptions, 
of which I saw ab instance in a hill near a gar... 
in the neighbourhood of Aurungabad, where there 
are two excavations, but of inconsiderable dimensions, 
formed, as I was credibly assured, by raja PAUR SING, 
one of the Rajpoot Ameers of AURINGLEBES court, 
asa place of retirement, during his attendance on 
that monarch in his excursions to the neighbouring 
garden. 


Begging your excuse for this trouble, 
B remain, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient humile servant, 
| C. W. MALET. 
PoowaAu, 22d December, 1794. 
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X. 


DESCRIPTION of the Caves or Excavas 
“rioxs, on the mountain, about a mile to 
the eastward of the town of Ellore, or, as call- 
ed on the shot, VerrooL, though therein there 
appears inaccuracy, as the foundation of 
the town ts attributed to YELLOo, or Érroo 
rajah, whose capital is said to have been. 
ELLICHPORE. 


STTALL begin this description from the northern- 
wost caves, and continue it in the order as they 
are situated in. the mountain, which runs in a small 
degize of circular direction from N. 25 W. to 5. 25 E. 


JUGNA'TH SUBBA, Plate A. Front S. 15 E. 


‘This is a fine excavation that fronts the entrance 
of the area, having, on the left side Adnaut Subba, 
aud on the right olde other small excavations almost 
cbol:ed up, as is also the lower story, scarce so much 
of it sppcarmg as is represented in the piate., The 
asccat to the upper story is by a flight of steps, In the 
tight corner of this excavation, the inside of which 
is in very fine preservation, many parts of the ceiling, 
pillars, &c. having the coat of lime, with which tie 
marks of the chiscl have been concealcd,.and which 
has been curiously painted, still adhering to the 

stone, An idea of the front of this fine eave is tole- 
rabl y conveyed in the etching. Opposite to the front 
of tie cave is a large figure sitting cross-legged, with 
his ands im his lap, one over the other, which the 
Brain who attended me called JUGNATH; his two 
aite:dants, he called Jay and BibseEkE*," On each 


* [n the Hindu mythology, Jay and Biosez, or Wisse, are the 
borters or deor-kecpers of Visuwiu. 


(c side 
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side of the entrance of the recess zre two standing 
figures, whom he called Sup and Bur. The whole . 
room, except the open frónt, has the same figures as 
that in the récess; but of a smaller size. ‘Thev all 
appear to be naked, and to have no other covering on 
the head than curled hair. ‘The Brahmen who shews 
the caves has a legend that they were fabricated by 
Brsxurxa*, the carpenter, of Ramesunper who 
caused a night of six months, in which .he was to 
connect these c: «cavations with the extraordinary hill 
and forz of Dorlutubad, or Deoghire, about fou: coss 
distant; but that the cock crowing, his work was left un- 
finish ed, and the divine artist took the Outar of EopE. 
In the left band side of this fine cave, there is a 
coarse niche that opens into the Adnaut Subba below. 

This cave consists of two oblong squares, the inner 
one being formed by twelve pillars, the four at each 
end differ mg fr om those in the centre. 


Dimensions of Jugnath Subba. 


Feet Indit, 

Width of the ‘cut thr ough the rock at the 

entrance, - - - o5 
Height of tlie principal figure, sitting, 4 2 
Whole length of the cave, - - $7. 
Length of “the inner square from the base 

of zhe pulars, - - - 34 
Breadth of the whole cave, o AT 7 
Ditto of the inner ditto, - - 20 
Ditto to the plain work of the recess, - 56 7 
Circumference of the shaft of one of the 

fourmiddle pillars, ` - - 9 TE 
One side of the base of ditto, -~ - 4 9 
From the base to the capital, : - 10 2 
From ditto to the stone beam, - - 11 4 
From the floor to the ceiling, - 13 4: 


t. 


= NE iva, Or W ISNA Kurwa, creator or maker of the world, 


r 


The 
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The ceiling has been very handsomely painted in 
circ.es, many parts of which, and the border, con- 
sisting of figures, are entire, both of men and women, 
the former of which are generally bare-headed, with 
short drawers or Cholnas, the women with only the 
lower parts covered. There is no inscription in the 
cave. ‘There are groups of dancers and singers, with 
the same instruments as are now im use." Some of 
the painted figures have highly ornamented head 
dresses, like Tiaras; but it seems an argument against 
the antiquity of the paiuting, that much of the fine 
sculpture and fluting of the piliars are covered by it, 
which, it may be supposed, would not have been 
done by the original artist. 


ADNAUT SUBBA. 


Is on the left hand entrance of the Jugnath Subba, as 
represented in the Plate A. The entrance of this ex- 
cavation is unfinished, and above the entrance has 
the figures of Luciarzg Narrarw with two attend- 
ants, much injured by time and weather. At the 
extremity of the cave, opposite the entrance, is seated 
the idol ÁbxauT; and from the left, there is an 
opening into another cave, of smaller dimensions, 
but infinitely better work; that is now so much 
choked with earth, as to have left scarce more than 
the capitals of the pillars above the ground. These 
capitals are very handsomely finished in the style of 
the front ones of Jugnath Subba. 


Dimensions of the cave of ADNAUT. 
Feet, Inches. 
Height of the figure, sitting, - 4 2 
From the entr ance to the figure in a recess, 45 
“rom the entrance to the plane of the op- 


posite wall, - - - 34 6 
lrom side to side, - - -98 6 
Height of the ceiling, - - * 9 Å 
Square of a pillar bcing plain (figures in the 

sides of some), - > - 2 il 


Cc 4 Height 
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Fee. Ini. 
Height ofa pillar to the commencement of 
the capital: - E - 6 11 
Ditto of ditto to the appearance of a stone 
beam, - - - MD - 710 
Ditto of the rock at the front of the cave 
on the outside of the entrance, - 27 


INDUR SUBBA. Front South. Be 


You enter his magnificent cave, or assemblage of 
caves, by a hancsome gateway cut from the rock, on. 
which ave too lions couchant. There is a small cave 
much choked, before the gateway on the right hand. 
From the doorway, you enter an area, in ‘which 
stands a pagoda; or temple (C) of a pyramidal form, 
in whick is placed a kind of square altar, with figures 
on each side, of the same kind as in the last Subba. 
This temple is elaborately finished with sculpture, and ' 
amass of sculptured rock serves as the gate, left and 
fashioned, when the avenue to the inner apartments 
was cut through the stony mountain, 


In the same area, on the left hand side, 1s a very 
handsome obelisk, (C) the capital of which is beau- 
tified witit a groap of sitting human figures that are 
loosened from the mass. ‘The obelisk is fluted and 
ornamented with great.taste, and basa very light 
appearance. 

On the right band side of the grea, is an elephant 
but without rider or Hoda. 


On the left hand side of the same area, is an ex- 
cavation, with a figure, like the preceding ones, in 
the recess opposite the entrance. In this there are, 
also the remains of painting on the ceiling, &c. with 
abundance of scalptured figures on the sides within, ' 
and without of elephants, ions, &c. On the right 
baud side, the excavations are imperfect above and 

below. 
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beiow. After passing the same temple in the area, 
you come to the entrance of the lower story of this 
Subéa, which is in à very unfinished state, but has 
a fioure in the recess opposite the entrance like the 
former. 


From this lower story, you ascend to the upper by 
a flight of steps, on the right hand side, fronting 
the top of which, is a gigantic figure of [NDUR 
(Plate D. No. 1.) witha "Hara on his head, a janoce 
or Brahinen strmg, over his left shoulder, sitting on 
an elephant couched. Opposite to him is Ix pRANEE 
(No. 2) his consort, seated under a mango tree, on 
a lion. At the end of this cave is a recess with 
the same figure asin the former, who seems to be the 
presiding idol in'the caves yet seen. This room is 
formed into two nearly square divisions by twelve pil- 
lars. In the middle of the inner square is an altar. 


There is a redundance of figures-in this fine cave, 
so as to preclude particular description, and leaves 
me at aloss whether most to admire the minuteness of 
the parts or the beauty ofthe whole. The latter will be 
better understood from the measurement. ‘Lhe eich 
ings will give a faint idea of the former. 


Fet, dne 
Dase of the obelisk (N. B. it is much 
decayed), ^"  - ~ - 4 9 

Heig ht of the excavation of the area, 39 
Depth of area, - - s 5A 
Breacth of ditto, - - = 4A 
Gateway high, ` - 8 
Ditto broad, - " 6 
Temple, square, - - 18 
Ditto echt - - Q7 
Obelisk, - EL - 29 
Ditto with the figures at tlre top, 94i 


ircumferen ce 
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i Feet. Jus, 
^ Circuraference of the obelisk, - 12 
Elephant, long, ^ - - s. -. 18 5 
Ditto, high at the shoulder, - 9 
Left hand cave in the area, deep with | 
niche, - - - 39 
Ditto ditto, ditto, with- 
cut niche, - - 9 
Ditto ditto, ditto, 
breadth, - - = - 27 " 
Ditto ditto ditto 
height, - - - 12 
Another small cave on the same side, 
deep, - - - - 15 8 
' Ditto | ditto br aaa 8 
‘Ditto ditto high, 7 
Lower story, deep, from the entrance to 
the door of the recess, - - 79 
Ditto breadth, ~ -— - 38 4 
Ditto height of ceiling, - 14 > 
Ditto square of pillars, being plain, A 
Upper story, deep, from the figure in the 
reccss to the opposite veranda, - 78 
- Ditto from the plane of the two walls, 66 
Ditto breadth, - - - -b6 9g 
Ditto height of the ceiling, - 14 
Ditto principal figure in the recess, sit- 
tinc, - -. - 5 I 


PURSARAM SUBBA 


On the left hand side. of the upperstory cf the 
Indur Subba, there is a passage into this Subba, which 
though smaller than any of the foregoing, is exactly 
alike, and equal to them in the fa brick and preserva- 
tion of its work. There is a passage from it into the 
upper story of Jugnath Subba, already described, 
which will explain. the contig guity of these three caves. 

Dimensions 
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Dimensions of Pursaram Subba. 


Feet, Isie, 

Depth from the front to the figure in the 
recess, - - - 86 

Ditto from the plane of each wall, 30 $ 
Breadth, - - - 25 6 
Height of figure in the recess, sitting, 3 3 
Ditto of ceiling, - - 8 10 
Square of pillars at the base, - 2 3 


DOOMAR LEYNA, W. 15 S. distance from the 


m about * mile. 


The entrance to this stupendous excavation is 
through a cut, or lane, in the solid rocky mountain. 
On the left hand sido of this lane, Is a cave that is 
near choked up with earth. The lane terminates from 
without at a doorway, through which you enter an 
area, at theend of which, opposite the door, is a small 
eave. On the right hand of the area is the great 
excayation, having at its entrance, two lions couch- 
ant, one or which has lost its head. You enter this 
cave by a kind of veranda, on the left hand side of 
Which is a gigantic sitting figure of Durma rajah, 
with a club in his hand, and a Jinoce over his 
nds D the Tight hand Wisweysuwoun Mau- 


Mtr passing this veranda, pos cave wideus verv 
considerably, and still more after passing the next 
section of pillars, till you come to the centre or 
fourth section, on the left of which is the centre 
door of a very fine square temple, on the right en- 
trance of which is a fine standing figure of Muy EF 
fiara on his licad, a jizoee on his shoulde er, and Bov- 
ANNEE standing by him, with two small figures 
above. On the left hand is exactly the same group. 
said to he PouAN and Lucuar. ‘On the side | [acing 
the alley, are similar groups, said to be Cnuxp and 
his wiie DUCKABYUE on the rieht, and PRICHUND 

aud 
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and his son GovrNDA on the left. The same 
groups a»pear or the back part of. the temple 
which has four doors) near the wall, under the names 
of Suuk and Afabsunk; and on the remaining side, 
under the names of Sid ard Rid; but I place not 
much faith in these accounts of the Brahmen who ex- 
plaincd them to me. After passing the four sections 
of pillars, one.end of which is occupied by this tem- 
ple, the remaining’ two decrease in the same order as 
at the entrance by the alley. It should not be forgot- 
ten that the temple above described is completely oc- 
_ eupied by the altar and Ling of MaAurrw. Opposite 
to this temple, ard to the 1 ight as you entér by the 
alley, there is a fine open entrance, leading directly up 
fo a squaretemple. On the right: hand síde of this 
grand entry, is a group (Plate É. of Maupew and 
PumwutrEE, supported with their heavenly suite, bv 
Rotos. On the left side is Veer Bupper with 
eight hands. In one is suspended the slain rajaho 
Durz. The other wields 2 sword; striking the cle- 
phant Zo awuttce on the head. Two su pport a cauo- 
py. One has transfixed DytasrER with a spear. One 
bolds a snake. One a vessel to receive the blood of 
the lain DyrasEER ; and one is broken, but which 
originally held the bottom of the spear, with which 
Dyrasrer is transfixed. LUCHME is sitting be- 
neath Fim. 

‘The end oppcsite the entrance by the alley, and 
which exactly resembles it, las a small area descend- 
ing.a grcat depth by steps 20 a pool oF water, suppliéd 
by a cascade that falls during the rainy season from 
the whole height of the mountain. Over the stair- 

case is a small galiery, meant seemingly to sit and 
glise rve the falling stream. 

On theright D hand side, 28 you enter from this ave- - 
“nue, thee is a Pens of a standing woman and seven ` 
siouiler figures. The left aand has nothing. On en- 
tering the. first section of f pillars, there is, on the right 

5 hand, 


Astrtic Foescarenes, Vol. G page 326, 
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hand, a representation of the nuptials of Gouna 
Maupzw) and Parwurrex, witha great number 
of figures above, Rajah Durz and ALL ia, PAnWwUT- 
TEES father and mother on one side e, and Bri MELA, M 
a sitting posture, performing the marriage ceremony, 
with V Iisunu standing behind him. dn front of 
this group are the ci ircles cut in the floor for periorm- 
ing the Ludcha Home, or nuptial sacrifices. On the 
left hand side is another group of Mauprw and Par- 
WUTTEE, with the bull Nuadee, 


There are, as in the other, the remains of painting 
in this cave, but principally on the ceiling. The 
heads of the fig ures in this cave are generally “adorned 
with highly decorated tiaras. The thighs of some - 
of the men have cholnas, but I cannot “discri iminate 
any other parts of their drapery. 


Dimensions of Doomar Leyna. , 


Fet, Luka, 
The cut, or alley, through the rock from 
the beginning to the door of the cave, 100 


The breadth of ditto, ~ - 3 
Height of the rock through which the 

Cub is made at the entrance, - ot 
Ditto ditto in the area, - - 61 6 
Cave on the left hand side of the alley, 

nearly choked, in length, - 66 
Depth of the said cave, - ~ 06 
Height remaining unchoked, - 6 
Door at the entrance ofthe area, height, 11 6 
Ditto, br eadth, 4 Ag 
Area, length, 51 4 
Ditto . breadth, 26 
Cave, opposite the door length, 28 6 
Ditto breadth, 17 39 
Height partly filled up, remaining, P 6 
Square of the pillars, - ^7 Ad 


Bn eadth 
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Breadth of the first section. of pillars on 
entering the great cave, frem wall to 


wall, - NE - 51 6 
Ditto of the second ditto, - c0 3 
Ditto of the third, fourth, and fifth ditto, 185 14 


The two remaining the same as the two first. 
The depth from the i ingress at the alley | 
to the egress at the tank, - 135 10: 
The square of the temple occupying the 
left hand side as you enter -from the 


alley, - - - 30 7 
Heigl. t from the floor to the ceiling, 16 10 


| Square ofthe pillars at the base, generally, 4 3 
Height from the highest figures, being 


those on the four sides of the temple, 13 6 
Breadth of the sduthern area cut through 

the rock, - - - 18 6 
Length ditto ditto `. E 


Number cf pillars 44, thespace occupied by the tem- 
ple itcrrupting the ranges. It is well worthy no- 
tice, that one of the beams of store, that, crossing 
this cave, rests on the heads of the pillars, 18 much 
thicker than the rest ; which, it may be supposed, 
arose from the workmen perceiving some flaw in 
such an immense space of ceiling supporting such a 
mass of mountain above. 

There are thirty -steps on the southern entrance, 
= as they do not reach a third’ of the way to the 

rater, it may reasonably be supposed that the stu- 
hie din fall from the top ofthe mountain to the pre- 
sent bottom, 190' feet, must have greatly deepened 
the reservoir since its first construction. This fall 
forms a nullah that runs by the village of Ellora. 


` : Fen Inde; 
Ves ofthe gallery over the southern 
stair case, - - - £e. 
Drezdth dito |  . ditto | 14 
Height, - ditto | ditto, 7T 6 


- JUNWASSA, 
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JUNWASSA, or the hlace of Nvu?TIALSs---- 
Aspect W.N. W. 


This excavation is just across the chasm tHat lies 
beween it and Doomar Leyra. lt is much inferior 
to the preceding. It has a veranda with windows, 
by which the inner cave is enlightened, in which 
there ere figures of Maupkw, VISHNOO, and 
Brina, on the left of the door; BUULLEL, 
Lvciatg, and NARRAIN, onthe right ; and on the 
left hand extremity, of the Barra Outar, in which 

the boar is represented as bearing Pres or the 
world, on his tooth, and having Seys under his fect. 
On the right hand lend side is a sleeping figurcof Koom 
KURN, with a woman chafing his belly. You enter 
the cave from the veranda by a door. In the cave 
there are no figures of any note, though thcre are 
niches. It remains, therefore, only to give the 


dimensions of this cave, and proceed to others more 
worthy notice. 


Dimensions. 
Feo qu 
Length of veranda, - - . 04 
Breadth ditto, - ~ 3 8 
Height ditto, - - - 12 8 
Breadth of the door way entering the 
cave from the veranda by four steps, ^ 5 5 
ileight ditto, - - 8 
Length of the wall, after entering the 
door, without including two recesses at 
each end, - - - 66 11 
The two recesses at each end, square, 6 
The two recesses, height, - 6 
. Breadth of the hall, - - 19 6 
Height ditto, - - Hl 2 
Another recess on the right hand within 
the hall, square, ~ - - 7 0 
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Feet lub: 
Therecess cortaining the temple, depth, 
"E" “2 5 by 1l 11 
. Ditto, height, o - & 9 
A few vards further to the right is another part of 
the Junwassa, with nearly the same aspect, iN. E0 W, 
as the last, with an open front of four pillars, three 
feet six inches square at the base, and thirteer, feet 
high, and two pilasters. | After crossing the rcom or 
hall on entering, a recess is formed by contrazting 
the length of ihe hall. On each side in this 1ecess 
are. female figures. The front of the recess is formed 
by two pil lars and two pilasters, the singular st;le of 
which, appears in the annexed Plate F. ‘In the 1ecess 
is a square temple, having in it a raised altar with the 
Line of Maupew. On each side of the door o: this. 
tem} ple, are two gigantic male figures, with cach a. 
amalles female. "The Brahmen that attended me, 
called the male figures (uunp and PRICHUN De 


© GM 
There is a passage round the temple in the recess, 


Dimensions of this excavation. 


Fest o— Inches 

Length of the hall, including a recess at 

each end of 15 feet. each, - s Spp 
Breadth of the hall, or fist. section, - 99 Á 
Height ditto | ditto - 15 
The recess in which the temple stands, 

deep, ` - - - 40 
Ditto, bread-a, - - `> 87 8 
Temple, square, E - 2] 
Door of the temple, breadth, o A 4 
Ditto, height, - 8 11: 


COMAR. WARRA, Aspect W.N. W. 
. This cave is near the jase Its entrance.defo-med 
by fallen rock, and accumulated earth. It is zom- 
posed of four sections, divided by four pillars, though 
the outer one is unsupported by any at present, 
whatever it may have been formerly, and it ia from 


the immense overhanging mass af unsupported 
rock, 


Astatic Researches Tol. 6page 400. 
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zock, that the fragments have fallen; which de- 
form and obstruct the entry. The four sections 
decrease gradually in length, the last being a re- 
cess, On each side of the door of which ileso are 
han dioi gigantic figures, the right hand one hay- 
Ing a straight sword im lis hand; Te other is muii~ 
late d; but there i is no figure within the recess, thougü 
there Is a pedestal that seems intended to receive 
ONC, 


Dimensions. 
Denth fiom the first pillars to the back of 
the re cess a - - 21 
i eneth 14, a laterally, v p - OF 


GHANA, or the Oir-suo»r. 


This is a small group of little rooms a few yard: 
from the last, and probably takes its name from y 
piace Hke that used by oil-men for expressing oil. Fi 
merits little notice, otherwise than as exhibiting a 
figure of the idol GUNNES, and the Ling of X rs 
nhw, Very near it is another group of small rooms 
of nearly the same style with two Lings of Manpzw. 


NEELKUNT MAHDEW, Aspect W.S. W. 


This excavation 1s a few yards from the last. At 
its entrance is the bull Nundee, in a square enclo- 
sure, ou which time has made its ravages. After 
passing this figure of Wundee, you ascend ingo the 
cave by afew steps, on each side of which on the 
wall at the extremity are two figures that seem to be 
ofannhtary order. Opposite “the door is a recess 
with the Ling of Manpew made of very fine smocth 

stone. This excavation, like many of the preceding 
oncs, 15 composed of sections formed by rows of pil- 
lars decreasing in lateral length to the recess, In 
thc right hand wall of the section, before you reach 
the recess, 15 the figure of SwaMMY KARTICES. aud 
on the opposite. side GuxNxs, mutilated of his 
Vor. VI. Dd ^ truük. 


A 


* | 
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DET" 


trunk.. Near Gas INES 15 a. smaller figure ‘of SUR- 
.SUTTEE, vand 1 m the front. wall, on each side of the. 
door of the recess; àre fig ures of Li: CAMEL in dific- 

. rent attituces. ys 


~ 


.. o. .>m» a, * " ' 
y 7 s ? 1 a . "4 B 
à EXE hes e , t vty 


` Dimensions. 
et; Des. 
| Depth of the € eave: from: the front t to the . je 
^ "bottàóm: of the outer recess, ` containing v a 
“the temple MAHDEW, o. =: A Ap, 
E Length ‘of the cave at.its greatest lchgth: I 
o ad i the first: section 'of. pillars, Ri an | 68: 8. 
Height of the ceiling, sc "inns ptu. 
Recess, - - 93 G by 17 


205 


EE here are (Been pius a and put sers in this caye. 


EE Rm S " j 
^ ME t 


LS RAMISHWUR, Ashect Wwe WS n 


. "This excavation is but a few yards from de last. 
The bull Nuñdee is couchant st its entrance, and on 
the léft-of it'is a»cistern of very. fine water; to which 
you descen d by steps... Previous to entering the cave; ’ 
^n'eath side, -at the extremities, ` are female: figures. 
'Ehe’frent of this cave is supper ted by.four pillars aud 
two pilasters, of ‘corisiderabic beauty and elaborately, 
sculptured. A female figure on the ‘eft hand pilaster. 
has-much grace... Itis w orthy notice, thatthe figures. 
in the Jatter caves have” univers ally higlily orñamient- 
ed head dresses, different from tlic first, whith have: 
only curled hair. “Opposite the centre’ óf the entrance 
is 3 large recess, containing a temple, in which the 
Bing of: "Mánipzw: “is: placec di” 'This-cave consists of a 
large hall, and the recess im which the temple is sis 
tuated. At each end of the hall are recesses, con- 
taming a. Profusion of figures. The Nou Chunda oc- 
cupy 1 the xtreme wall of that to the right. Or the 
right, dnd of this. ec CSS ls & curious: group of sl: cle. 
tan figures; sald. to. repr csent a Misery his. wife, sony 
and. ‘da’ ugl: ter , al praying ‘in vain ior food, whi etw 
thieves aro carrying DE hi$ wealth. Oppos: te to 
E E ZEE 2 this. 


raf to» 
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' "Many ef the pillars of this cave are, elaborately or- 
kaad ‘Very near this cave is another. small one 
éontaining the. Ling of Maupsw, which does aot 
require - ‘pettioulay notice, and, still a little. further, 
another 07 considerable dimensions, but quite plein, 
 ahd almost choked up. ‘both within and at the entry... 


a 
J 


4 "There are also three Or T other execvatións'gf 
the. same rank ‘between the last mentioned and: the 


"next great work of E HKéeylas. E eee ee O 
pi uS ' Dimensions. NE ara 

S aai : sow Fe Feit., Kukes 
‘Len eth: E is hall, as the recess at- - n 

“each, end of nie feet each, ges es 90 .8- 

: Depth of the cave, including | the FECESS, a 

u whick.the temple stance a wath, 0 MS 5c 

ES Height, : pt - 4,7 15,00, 
Square of vs temple i in: the recess, 0t 51 0 


4T 
-— * = >- * 
, 4 “a 1 1. * 


"Thé front df this excávation has four Polls and 
Wo poen and at ‘the commencement . of d re- 
céss;:t two Pis aen two Dune i 


a ` t! [A 
na ! H 
E M ^ 4 ^ ` a 


_KEYLAS < alias > PARADISE. Aspect: West bn. 

This wonderful ‘lace i approacied: more: yd 
"Somely than any ofthe foregoing; andl texhikits a 
very “fine front, in àn-arca cuts srouglr. the rock. 


On the right hand -side of thé éntráncé 1s a cister n of: 


very fiue “water! ^ Of ^eadlr- side-iof - the” gateway, 
‘there is a "projection; - “reiching: to -thé first.. story, 
with iach’ sculpturé' andi ‘handsome: battlements, 
"which? however, ‘have suffered much from «the . cor- 
“toding hand: ‘of time; “The gateway ds very ispa- 
cious and fine; furnished’ ‘vith: -apartments .on each 
side. that‘are uo; usually «added to- the Dew ries'of 


` the eastern ‘palaces. > _ Overt the: gate, isa ba-cony, .: 


a 7 E " which 


- 


- 
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which seéms intended for the Nobut Khanneh, On 
the outside 6f'the upper story of the gateway are pile 
lars, thàt have much the appearance’ ‘of.a Grecian 
orien The’ passage througlr the gateway below is- 
richly adorned with sculpture, in which appear. Bou- 
ANNEE UsnrB0oza on the tight, and GUNNES on 
the left. From the gateway you enter a yast area 
cut -down-through the solid rock. of the mountain to 
make -room for, an immense temple, ‘of the complex 
pyramidal form, whose wondeifúl str ucture, variety, 
profusion, aud minuteness of ornament, beggar all de- 
scription. This temple, which is excavated from the 
upper region of the rock, añd appears like a grand 
building, is connected with the gateway by abr idge left 
cut of therock; asthe niass ofthe mountaia w ras exeava- 
ted. Beneath this bridge, at the end. opposite the ens. 
trance, there i$ a figure of BOUANNEE sitting on a 
lotus, with two elephants with ‘their-trunks joined, as 
though fighting, over ber head.- On each side of 
the passage under the bridge is an. elephant, marked 
(2) in the plan Plate G, one of which has lost its 
head, the other its, trunk, and both are much shor- 
tened of their height by earth. There are, likewise - 
ranges of apartments on; each side behind the ele- 
phants, of which thóse on the left are much’ the 
finest, being -handsomely decorated with figures. 
Advanced in the area, beyond. the elephants, are two 
-obelisks (6), of a square form, “handsomely graduated 
to the commencenient of the capitals, which seem 
to have been crowned with or naments, but they are 
not extant, though from the remains of the Icft hand 
one, I judge them to, haye been a single lion on each. 
To reser ve some order, and thereby render easier 
the description of this great and complex Work, -I 
shall, after mentioning that on each side. of the gate- 
way within. there is an abundance of sculpture, all 
damaged by time, proceed to mention the parts of 
the centre structure; and then, returning ' to the 
sight side, enumerate its par ts; when taking the left 
hand, 1 shall terminate the whole à in a description. of 
(00 1 QBd3^ 7 775 > fhe 
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the chdiof the arez;-opposite to the: gateway: andi be~ 
hind the grand temple. . Exemplifving: the;whole- by, 


references to of annexed. plan. - oce diloer ta 
: SIE E eie i 7o t s; MEER ias m , Ty "a T arte: 
po M M CENTRE BELOW... .. jb aede 


: Passing through. the gateway: (1) below, youienter, 
the arei.: «(2),.and proceeding under:a small. bridge; 

pass a solid square (3) mass whichjsupports the bull 
Nundee stationed above; thé sidés of thjs recess! are 
profuselysculptured- with.pillars and figures of vafi- 
-oüs forms; having passed -it;. you come to the-2as-, 
sage’ cinder another small bridge, beneath: which there. 
is, oh: gre side; d gigantic. sitting figure of Raja Bros 
surro3üded: by:a group of:other figures. ` Opposite:to, 
which! 18‘as gigantic'a figure of FD EOSBHUR yith 
his‘ ten. bends. At: the. end.‘ of. this: short passage, 
commences the body of thie’ grand temple (4); the ex- 
Cavation: of which:1s:in.the:-upper-stoty- that i 15: dd 
ascended: by flights of e on E side (5). . 


RIGHT. AND. LEFT HAND r THE TEMPLE.. 
| "o SBELOW.u cu. tees 

“The right hand side. i is adorned with: a very fall and 
complex sculpture of thé battle of Ran and Rovon, 
im which ` Huxomaun' makes a ‘Very - cohspicuous 
figure. Y Proceeding” froni- this field of battle; the 
heads of eléphants, lions; dnd some imaginary àni- 
mals, are projected as though: supporting the: temple, 
till you come'to a projection (6);in the. side of wach, 
sunk ‘in the rocky is a large' group of figures, but 
much. ‘mutilated. . This © projection was ‘connected 
with “the. apartménts ; on the. nght hand side cfthe 
area by à à bridge (7), which: has given way, ana the: 
ruins: ofi it now 2 up thé sides- of the area.” Itissaid 

We wj. Et aaa 
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of the body of the temple, the length .of this won- 
derful structure, 1f what is. fabricated downwards out 
of a solid mass can be so called; termmmtes in a 
smaller degree of projection than the former. The 
whole length is sup ported, inthe manner above men- 
tioned, by figures of elephants, lions, &c. projecting 
from the base, to give, it should seem, the. whole 
vast mass, the appearance of mos 'eability, bv. those 
mighty o The hindmost; or. eastern extre- 
mity of the. temple, is composed. of three, distinct: 
temples — adorned with sculpture, and sup- 
ported like the sides, by elephants, &c. many of which 
are mutilated: he left haud side :(I meanefrom the : 
entrance) differs so little from the right, that-it is un- 
riccessary to be particular. 1m: mentioning any thing, 
except that opposite’ the. descti iption of the: battle of 
Raw and Rovon, is that of Kxvso: Pawpo, in 
which the warriors consist of footmen, and. others 
mounted on elephants, and: cars -drawn- by: «horses, 
though I observed none mounted on horses. The 
principal weapon seems the bow, though’ maces and 
straight swords are discoverable. 


» a Me B ” MM 


CÉNTRE ABOVE, | ee ee 


The gateway consists of three. centre rooms <9) and. 
one on each side (9). From the.centre rooms, cross- 
ing the bridge (10), vou. ascend by seven steps. (11) into 
a square room (19), in which is: the bull. Vundee. 
This room has two doorsánd two windows. € ope na 
the windows are the obelisks (0 ) "ore mentioned. 


From the station’ of Nundeé, you Cross Over the 
second bridge (13), and. ascend by. three steps (14) 
into a handsome open porticó (13) ; Supported by two 
pillars (above cach of which, om the outside, 1s the 
figure of a lion, that though mutilated, has the re- 
mains of great beauty, and « on the inside, two figures 
resembli iug sphyuxcs) towards the’. bridge, and" two 
plasters that jom it to the body « of tlie temple, the’ 
grand P of which (16) you enter from the. 
Dd 4 portico 


A 


un — — M ———— A A ———— ARMAR 
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portico by four handsome steps :and:a door «vay; one 
each side.of which.are gigantic figures... 4 Advancing:: 
a few paces into the temple, which is supported. by»: 
two rows of pillars, .beside the walls that are. decorated. - 
with pilasters, there is an intermission of one pillar > 
on éach side, leading to the right and left, to an cpen 
portico (17), projecting from the body of the temple, . 
from the right hand one of which, the bridge aEcady y. 
méntioned as broken, connected the main temple 
with the side apertments, to which ‘theré is HCW. no. 
visible ACCESS, but by putting a Tadder for che pui pose; : 
though I was told'tliere is a hole in thé mountain > 
“above that leads into it, which J had not time nor 
strength to explore. "The access-to the opposite 1s by 
s from below, ,. "The récess (18) of the Ling iv 19): 
of Mapnprw to which there is an ascent of five. Steps. 
forms the. teymination of this fine saloon, “ón cach 
side of the door of-which is.a profusion cf sculpture. 
The. whole of the ceiling lias been. chunamed and 
painted, great part of which:is in ‘good preservation. - 
«A door (20) or. each side of this recess. of 'the Ling 
of. Manrew leads toan open platform (21); having 
on.each side of the grand céntre pyramid; that is. 
raised - 9v er.the recess of the, Ling,. two other res: 
cesses (9t), one. on, each side, formed also pyran: 
dically, buc. containing no image. Thrice other py- 
ramidical recesses (23), without i images within them;: 
terminate the platform, all of them elaborztely. 5:na- 
mented with numerous figurés of the, Madu mytho-. 
- logy." Many of the outer as well as the inner parts. 
of this grand, temple are chunamed and painted. 
The people here attribute. the. smoky blackness of the. 
painting within, ta AuruxozeBz, having caused the 
different, apartments.to, be filled with straw and set on 
fixé; which I can reeoncile on no other ercund, than 
to.efface any (if any there were) obscenities, as taere 
are many in ‘the sculpture. . Upón the «hole, this 
temple, of which Tvas. too much. indisposed to give 
even the inadequate account that I might, if in per-. 
fect. health, ne ze E appearance OF a: magnificent fa- 
nq | NE Lo. QUITO: 
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bric, the pyramidal parts of which seem to me to he cx- 
actly i in the same style as oe of the “modern Hindu 
teniples. E 


RIGHT a OF THÉ ÁREA. 

This side of the rock has a continuance of éxca- 
vations, as marked in the plan; but all those. below, 
except the veranda, which I shall quit for the pre- 
scnt, are of little note, and those above, of three 
stories called Lanka (24), which appear mich more 
worthy of attention, are inaccessible, but by a ladder, 


from the fall of the bridge; I shall e cfore pr ocecd 
to the 


LEFT HAND SIDE OE THE AREA, 
In which there are excavations of some consideration ` 
bciow, from which you aseénd to an upper story 
called ' Pur Lunka, ‘by ‘an. indifferent: stair-case, 
into a fine temple (28), at the extremity of which is 
a recess containing: the Ling of Mauprw, and oppo- 
site thereto, near the entrance trom .the stair-case 
1s the bull N undee, with two large fine fig o rising 
on maces on each side of the recess im which he 
sits. The ceiling of this temple i i, 1 think, lower 
than any of the foregoing ‘The whole’ of this tem- 
ple is m fine. préservation, strongly supported by 
very massy pillars, and richly Gi on with my- 
thoiogical figures, the sculpture of some ‘of which 1s 
very fae. . The: ceiling, like the others, -has the re- 
mains of painting visible; through the dusky ap- 
pearance of smoke, with which itis obscured, De- 
scending from Pur Zumka, you pass through a con- 
siderable imsculptured: excavatori (26) to a eo 
(27), which seems allotted to the personages of the 
Hindu mythology, (a kind of pantheon) in open com- 
partments : these, figures commence od the left hand. 
with—JIst, the Line of Maun, surrounded by 
nine heads, and "supported" by "Hovox. | £d, 
Goúra Panwurree, and beucath Rovox writing. 
2d, AfaAupEw, PanuwurTErL, and: mox N uadee. 
Ath, ditto ditto. 5th, Visuwu. ` ‘Goura. 
PanwUITEE. 7th, a Bukta, (rotary) eis NU with 


3 his 


H 
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 hislégs eaainéd." 8th Goura PauWevrrES t gthi; 
dittó- NB. These representations’ of- Gotta ands 


Parwourder- all. differ from. ‘each? others eroti 
` ditto" Pith,’ Vishny and Lo ENEE, Aeth BUL - 
Bunnin;' sisan roni -the Pines or Ling of MARE 


DEW! i: ads ceils the. E hand: ue and: coftiraenicos] 


and os UTTER. ‘Lath, pur ty a Cove Rave | 


transfixed om 'his*speario Est: Diraseer on a 
. chariot, “lrawing à bow. -16 th, “Gouna and Par- 
WUTTEE. , 17th, Kaz Baroo. iSth, | Nunsis NG 
Oütar, 3 issuing. from the pillar... 19th, Kar Biünoo. 
20th,. Bar DzRROO. dist, Visuxt., aed. Govin. 
4A, gf N rda 
23d, DrAMHA. 94th, LocHxmEDAss, 5th, Mag- 
MUND. 26th, NURRAIN... 87th, BERROO. 28th, 
— Govin. 29th, Bar Beuzoo.'. 36th, Govix: Ras 
and LvCHMEX... 3 ist, Kis SSUN DASS. . Here encs the 


veranda of the easter y, extremity, ‘and I now proceed. 


with that on the! right hand. (20). having in my, de-- 
scription. of that side | e stopped at, the. “commencement 
of this extraordinary veranda for the purpose of-pre- 
serving the; enumeration. of. the figures.uninterr úpted, 

VIZ, 32d, MAitpEw. 53d, IrruL.DASs. ith, Divia 
Ras. embracing. UGGAR Kavat,, 85th, No RSING 
destroying, Hors N Kosi. 36th, VISHNU slezping 
on Sey Naya; the, Aummul.. :Gotus) issuing: from 
his navel, and DRIMHA sitting on the flower, .. 37th, 


GovERDHUN. 38th, MAHDEV. BULER, M th SIX 
hands. 39th, KRISHNA sitting | on Gurr gor". 40th, 
Buarra Cutar. Alst, -KRISHNA CurrriRDOOZ 


tramping qn Cellea; 2 Nau, 22d, BALLAI EE. 43d, 
ANA LA; POONA. ‘It is to be obsvived,. that'almost all 
the principal figures-are, accompanied i in. heit respec- 
tive pannels by others explanatory 4 of. the character 
of that part, of the history. of the idol-in ‘which, itis 


Pepreseuted.. Had not my. strength failed. me, Y. 


should; have been much more particular. than. Thay € 


dd - - 4 


been, in this and every other paxt, of so. wonderful. a 
place, though; Hgzutimóst aninuteness. could. mot;have 


eA 


3 


: un “done 


- 
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in fob with a. bench round the i in- 
side, the rock projecting beyond the 
ph: ‘lars, length, ` NN. * ` ók 6 

Ditto, ditto ditto, breadth, :- = -' 12.6 

Ditto, ditto ‘ditto, height, ee MM 18 0 

Door-way; leading to a gallery ' ot vez c 

C. randa, five feet eleven inches high, by: 

'. two feet nine inches. wide. Gallery, :: 
containing figures. Length from the `: 
door-way t to the extreme depth of the 
w3ole excavation, oe ee AAG 8 

Ditto, broad, .-. - e 1  ]3:)0 

-N, B. Tu this length. are eleven pillars, | 
each two. feel eight and a half” Iri ches. 
square, d 

. Ditto, "height within’ the’ pillar “The: 

| projecting rock is abou& three feet" 

lower, e xtending. irregularly im the. 

/ edurse-.of the length from _seven to 
thirteen feet beyond | the pillars, ^ - ile 8 
END OF THE ANEA‘OPPOSITE: THE GATEWAY BEHIND 

pO ye E TEMPLE, NE 

Whole breadth from-side:to. sice, measure, 
ing from the i inner vr all of the gallery» 
on each.side, 3-2. 707. = 186: 6 

Breadth of the "ibd ihi ding: the. 
pillars, there, being a in this | "E^ 
range, ^ = O3 4. 

N. B. The ack project | bey o the plz 
-lars. along this range “and the right 

land one irregularly from $ffteen to 
twenty-two. feet, and i 15 lower than the 
| ceiling.” i i ' Pug d 

RIGET HAND OF THE COURT; LOWER STORY, Viz. 

' Figure gallery, or veranda, Uf thé same. ‘+: 
‘dimensions as the preceding «parts of i ~ 
the same gallery for. the space of teni `- 
pillars, the angle ene being included ^'^ 
in the foregoing, three, of "which are 4 
broken, 1t is anid to make tr’ al of the? ^ 


power of the un of the place, and 
whey 
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when it was found that the superin- 
cumbent rock did not sink, the temp- 
ter, said to be ACRUNGZEBE, forebore 
farther trial. 
. Door-way, two feet four inches broad, by 
^— fivefeet high, leads to a veranda, within 
this veranda is a room of sixty fect by 
twenty-two and cleven fect four inches 
high. Right end unfinished. — 
Length, - is < 
Breadth, - - 207 
Height, - - > 
A small pr ojecting room, fifteen feet by 


thirteen, and six feet high, being e choked 


with several finely sculptured figures. 
An excavation raised twelve feet from the 
surface of the court. . 
Length,  - e 
Depth, TI o. 
Height, - a ba. MP" 


There .is a multiplicity of figures in this 
apartment, detached fiom the wall. 
Amongst che rest a lar ge skeleton figure 
with a smaller one on each side. ‘The 
principal is sitting, with each fos ot ona 
prostrate naked figure. 


An excavation, which has a small recess, 


opposite the entrance, of six feet by 
seven and eight high. Length, - 


Depth > - 
Height — - 
An excavation terminating the lower story, 
on the side, length, ~ > 
Ditto, - depth, p 
Ditto, ~ height, oe e 


except between the two pillars, where 
the roof i is arched,, the first, instance I 
have seen ofthe arch, and is there four- 
teen feet eight inches high. 


Fen Dm: 


386 10 
14 9 
19 > 


(LEFT) 
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LEFT HAND SIDE, UPPER STORY, VIZ. 
“eet. Ind, 


A small unfinished excavation, the dimen- 
sions of which were not worthy taking. 
Pur Lunia, is a fine lage excavation, as- 
cended by a flight of twenty-five steps, 
and a doorway of three feet eight mehes 
broad, by seven feet seven inches high, 
lergth, exclusive of the recess, in 
which is the temple of Maupew, 70 
Ditto breadth, - + = - 31 
Ditto height, - - - - It 
Recess, in which stands the temple of 
Mauperw, depth, - - 25 
Ditto breadth, (N. B. the temple on the 
cutside is twenty-six by twenty feet). — 3: 
N. E. The whole of this apartment 1s full 
cf figures, some very finely sculptured, 
and the centre floor is raised one foot, 
and the ceiling in proportion. 


3 
DO 


RIGHT HAND SIDE, TWO STORIES. 
l FIRST STORY. 

A laige room, formerly connected with 

the graud temple by a bridge, now 


broken down, depth, - | 48 
Ditto length, laterally, 50 
Ditto height, - - 10 


Another room, within the foregoing, en- 
tered by a door from it, having a bench 
all round, this inner room is very dark, 
having no light but from the doorway, 


l depth, E - 99 
Ditto, length, laterally, . - - 36 
Ditto, heigth, - - 1l 


SECOND STORY. 
Entéred by a stair case from the right side 
of the foregoing of twenty-four steps. 
A large room of the same dimensior.s as 
&correspondent one below, except two 
feet less in the height uu i 
Another room within the foregoing, depth, 35. 
-A Another 


Asiate Atorearcdor, Vol 6 page 475, 
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surement of this fine temple will bc best under- 
stood from the plan formed on the spot. 
He'ghr of the grand ste eple or pyram: d computed 
about ninety fect from the floor of the comt and 
cf the smaller ones ubout fifty. Leight of the 
cbelisks about thirty-eight feet. Base eleven 
fect square, being cleven fest distart from cach 
sae of the room in which is the bull Aromdee. 
The shalt above the pedestal, is sever. feet square. 
ihe two clephants on each side the court cr entry 
ure larger than life. 


DUS OUTAR. Afet W. 

A very small distance trom Mejlas. The recess: 
teatis by very rough steps in the rock, and tle ori- 
ginal entry being built up, you enter over the wall 
on the right hand into an excavated squire acca, on 
^e let hand side of which isa small excavation. The 
midde of the area is occupied by what has been a 
very handsome scume apartment, tie ascen; to the 

veranda of which, fronting the gateway, was by a 
cae felt of steps, forming a porticc, the 
100f of which veranda was supported by tuo pillars, 
one of which having given way, the rco? has tallen. 
Tho front of this. square has a stone lattice in the 
centre, and figueres in the compartments on each side. 
lhs.tep has been adorned with figures. ‘ihe two 
comer ones secm to have been lions, but tiac has 
destroyed tacir form. - On the right of this square 
apartment is a dry water cistern, but on the left 
there are cells with fine water and plent v, and I dare 
say a httle cere would supply the cther. The front 
of the area is greatly filled up with earth fiom the 
surrounding hill, and no preventative now appears 
toits washing in with the rain. The cntrarce into 
the square apartment ijs from the main struc- 
ture 1f es | lave before observed, I may so 
denominate what has bceu fabricated downward s 
which consists of two stories, having, both above 
and below, a front of six pilars auc twe pilas- 
ters. it appears to have been filling up fast, to - 
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. TEEN TAL. fec W. 10 SR 

Proceeding a few yards to the foutbward of leis 
Far, you reach the excavation; called Teen .Tal (or three | 
flories), The entrance to this ftru@ure i is from a level 
Turface, through a good gate, in a wall left as the. rock 
was hewn, into a fine area, as yet but little choked with 
earth or fragments. . The front of this excavation has a 
fine and fimple appearance, being compofed: of eight 
{quare pillars and two pilafters in,each ftory, allof which 
are unadorned, except the two centre ones ofthe ground 
ftory, the ornamenting:of which, however, has not af- 
fc&ed their quadrangular form. After entering the area 
a few paces, it widens, and in the left hand corner.is a 
-refervoir of fine water; indeed, all -he water in thefe 
-cifterns is uniformly fine and clear. In the fide of the 
area, oppofite tke water ciftern, is a. raifed: excavation, 
but of no note. - The lower ftory confifts of fix pillars 
in depth, and at the extremity of the middle aille, ica 
recefs containing a gigantic image of Seys. , Proceed- 
ing up tbe middle aifle, the excavation narrows at the 
fourth pillar, and continues fo. to the end, having on 
each fide a fmall room, and in the next pannel on each 
fide two very large fitting figures; that on the right of 
Suxur AcHakY, and on the left of Anyaur.. On each 
fide the door there are: alfo lar ge figures. . Afcend- . 
ing from the: ground floor by a gool ftair cafe on-the 
right hand: fide, the raifed recefs mentioned above 
fronts you, which has, a large fitting figure of CovER E, 
-and feveral others, that in any. other place «would 
„not be unworthy notice. . Proceeding to afcend by 
.the fame fine fairs, you: enter thé noble veranda, of 
‘the fecond-ftory, oppofite the entrance of which is a 
.recefs, with: the figure of Jum feated in it. - There 
is a :door.way at. each end of the veranda leading - 
to four rooms-in each extreme ‘ide of the rock. 
From thefe dóots, the wall^of the rock is continued to 
the third pillar on eacli fidej and to the fecond in depth, 
‘to give {pace for two rooms on each fide, but without 
figures. This continuation.of” the wal! narrows the:open- 


une UM ho re ing 
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ing of the temple within the veranda to two pillars and 
wo pilallers. At the extremity of the centre aifle is a 
recels, containing a very large fitting figure of Lucumon, 
with two gigantic figures on each fide of the door. But 
before you reach the recefs, the room leflens again from 
the innermoft row of pillars, to give {pace for two fmall 
rooms on cach fide. The greateft depth of this fine 
rcom has fix pillars clear of wall, all of which are 
Íquare and plain.  Afcending from this ftory by a fair 
cale at the oppofite end of the veranda by which m 
enter it, but equally light and eafy of afcent, you ente 
the third flory, by a door, on the left of NC in Li ie 
landing m is a fmall room, and. oppofite the en- 
trance, at the end of the veranda, is a gigantic figure 
of Sey Dew; on his left, continuing by the lateral wall 
is, LuxxooL; next to him, Buesm; then Arjun; 
then Duurm raja; being the five fons of Punboo. 
Oppofite to whom are, in fimilar niches, the figures of 
Oopo, Mano, Penna, and Supan, the fpace of the 
door occupying that of a fifth figure oppofite to Sry 
Dew. Advancing through the middle aifle of this very 
fine temple, it.is leffened at the fix pillars to make 
room, on each fide of the great recefs, for fourteen fit- 
ting figures with curled hair. Advancing from hence, 
you enter a kind of veftibule, very richly decorated 
with figures ftanding and fitting. And in the centre is 
a door leading into a recefs, into which you defcend by 
three fteps. In front of the door there is a gigantic 
figure of RAM, fitting on a throne or altar, and attend- 
ed on each fide by the ufual deities employed in his 
fervice. Sera being placed on the left hand fide of the 
door on tbe wall oppofite to hini. All the pilars of 
this very fine and capacious temple are fquare and 
plain, but the. ceiling has the remains of painting. 


Dimenfions of Zen Fal. 


LOWER 9TORY. 
Feet. «Inches. 


Depth of room, o- | u - - 41 & 
Eea Length, 
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i , | Feet, Inches, 
Length of room, ^ +- do zo 117 6. 
Height ditto, e a d uo dd 35. 
Receís deep, Š s 43 '5 
Room in the recefs, deep, £ x 12 O- 
Ditto, pS broad, , "Tu 19 0 
Ditto, . - high, à - 14 O 
Image fitting high, . 5 1108 


Room in the firt landing place going i 
ftairs twenty-five by twenty feet. — ~ 


Twenty-four fteps afcending to the fecond ftory. 


Pens: of veranda, ^" - - - 114 
Depth from the wall of vetanca to the recefs 66 . 
Height of ceiling, =- : >= - 12 
Recels, deep. o = ~ 16 


a fteps entra to the third ftozy. 


Length of veranda, - - - 119 
Depth to recefs,. - - - 66 
Ditto of recefs, © Co. = = - 16 
Height of ceiling, - Eb “ 12 
Area, Viz. GORO ou 
Greatefl depth, e - - 70 
Ditto breadth, ` - - - 110 


Gateway, eight feet broad by eleven high. 


> o£ m 


BHURT CHUTTURGHUN. Front W. 10 S. 


$ 
+ . 


O MON 


oo 


This is an excavation of two ftories, or but of two res 
maining’above. ground, in good prefervation, the fair: 
cafe of which being choked up, you enter 5y the wall 
of the veranda.. ' After the former deferiptions, there is 


nothing in this worthy’of being particularized...It feems ` 
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to take its name from its dedication to Buurt and 
CHUTTURGHUN, two brothers of RAwcnuNDzn, whofe 
figures, by the Brabmen’s account, are the chief ones in 
this place, 


Dimenfions, 
Feet. Inches. 
Area, length, ~ - - 102 3 
Ditto, depth, - - - 25 O 


Lower ftory—veranda the fame length 
as the area. Breadth, within the 


pillars, a = - 8 5 
Sixteen fteps to the upper ftory of ve- 

randa, length,  - - | -—- 102 10 
Depth from veranda to the recefs, - 44 £ 
Breadth of recefs, — - - =- 89 0 
:Jepth of ditto, - - - i0 6 
-Icight of ceiling. — = - - 9 6 


SISKURMA, or ViswakuRMA KA JOOMPRLIL) 
or DISKURMA, 


The Carpenter”s Hovel. Front, W. 5. S. (H. 1.) 


According to the legend, Bisxurma* was the artiít, 
who fabricated the whole of thefe wonderful works in 
a night of fix months; butthe cock crowing before they 
were finiihed, they remained imperfe&, and he retired, 
having wounded his finger, to this his hovel, in which 
ftate the figure in front (1) of the entrance of this beau- 
üful excavation is faid to be a reprefentation of him 
holding the wounded finger; but I rather think, with 
all due refpe& to the legend, that the figure is in the 
act of devout meditation, as many fingers, with Similar 
pohtüons of the hands, occur. But quitting the fable 
for the fat, this excavation is, in beauty, inferior to 
none. In form it is unique, and in defign elegant. 

he portico is light, and flriking to the beholder. On 
the right hand, as you enter, is a fine ciftern of water. 


* Creator of the world, but allegorically, artificer of Ram. 


Above 
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Above the gate-way (H), which is richly fcilptured on 


the out fide, 1s a balcony, which feems well fured, i£ 


not intended, for a mufick gallery, to the interior tem- 
ples which has the appearance cf zn elegant chapel; 

with an arched roof, and is exa€tly in the ftyle of a 
firnilar excavation at Kenara on the ifland of Salfette, 
and another at Efverg, near the top of Bhore Ghaut, firit 
explored by Mr. Wares, the painter. At thé upper 
end isthe figure (1) above mentioned. From theceil- 
ing are proje&ted flone ribs, following the curvature ef 
the arch to the capitals of the pillars on each fide 
through the whcle length of the excavation. Befide 
the grand aifle, or body, of the excavation, there is a 
fall paflage tormed by the row of pillars on each fide 
round the altar, but it is dark and narrow. This fingu- 


lar form of cave, wherever I have met with it, has‘con- - 


veyed the fame impreffion of its being a place of con- 
ercgation and adoration, rather than of refidence or 
habitation, nd has given rife to an idea in my mind, 

from the orbicular ceiling, and the name and attitude 
of its inhabitant, that it may be meant to reprefent the 
Almighty, meditating the création of the world, under 
the arch or canopy of unlimited fpace. It is neceflary 
however, to accompany this idea, with an acknowledge- 
ment, that the fimilar caves of Ekverg and Kengra, are 
not inhabited } by BiskunMA. They having only a very 
high altar, the to» of which is circular, and fituated as 


reprefented in the annexed drawing at the back of 
BiskURMA. 


Dimentions. 


l Feste — Inékhes. 
Area, fquare,~ . T 


- - O 
Veranda below, in front, Pre each fide e 
having twelve pillars and two pilaf-. 
ters, broad, - - - 14 O 
Ditto roof, high, - - 10 4 
Door-way, four feet broad. by eight feet 
four inches high, gallery above the 
door, fquare, — - E - 14 'O 
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l * olt Feet. Inches. 
Length of the temple from the entrance to 


the oppofite wall behind the altar, - 79 0 
Breadth of ditto from wall to wall, - 43 5 
Height of ditto from the centre of the arch 

to the floor, - 35 O 


N. B. The height between the pillars and 
the wall where the the ceiling is flat, 1s, 414 10 


Breadth between the pillars and wall, -~ 7 8 
Circumference of pillars (two fquare and 
twenty-eight o€lagon ones), = - 8 1 


Altar at thc end about twenty-four feet high. 


DEHR WARRA, or the HALLALCORE'S QUARTER. 
Front, bearing from Jugnath Subba, diffant about a ` 
mile, S. 25 E. 


By this defignation, have the Brabmens, who defcribe 
them, thought proper to difcriminate this group of caves, 
which, though making no confpicuous figure here, would 
render any other place illuftrious, They under this 
term of pollution, endeavour to deter vifitors from en- 
tering it, though the large cave is a very fine one, over 
the front of which a little river muft rufh in the rainy 
fcafon into the plain below, forming a fheet of water, 
that, in a beautiful cafcade, mult cover the front of the. 
excavation as with a curtain of cryftal. There are two 
ftripes of ftone that run parallel to each other along 
the floor, from the, entrance, the whole depth of this 
cave (the profpe& from which, of the great tank, town, 
and valley, of Ellora, &c. is beautiful) and feem in- 
tended as feats either for ftudents, fcribes, or the fellers 
of fome commodities, a convenient paífage lying be- 
tween them up to the idol at the end of the cave. 
N. B. The-annexed fketch (Plate K.) was taken from 
a {tation near (3) on the right, or northern, fide of the 
excayated hill. 


REMARKS 
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rently compofed. of thefe; and the level appearance of 
the furface of the land, devoid o? wood of any long 
ftanding, except the groves which have been planted 
by the cultivators, of the foil; and the feveral ipecies 
of palm; with the jungle congenial to a fandy foil. 
One firk remarks, on the coaft of Marawar, {pezimens 
of the fame.coralline or marine prodattions, that in 
greater quantities are dug. up at De/ft, and fome of the 
iflands -on the .north coalt- of Ceylon, which indicate à 
connexion of the fame materials, and which probably 
~ form the bafis of the fhoals, called Anam's. bridge, be: 
tween that-ifland and the main. Parallel to the edge - 
of the coaft we alfo find along the margin of the fea a 
ftratum of flat calcareous rocks, forming. a lind: of 
cruft, probably a concretion of fhells which a»ound. 
here and on the coaft of Ceylon, (as oblerved at Manar) 
and compofe the greater part of the fand along the 
beach; and which probably alfo form the caain of low 
ifles parallel to that part of the coaft, called the Fat- 
ies, i in the neighbourhood of the Changue fifhery. 


The ifle of F Ramifur À ie aimo limit of the Hindu re- 
gion in modern times, and of the. cenquefts of the 
Dekan Muffulman princes, according to Ferisura, lies 
‘near this coaft; and is only feparated by a channel of 


'-« about two miles, too {hoal to.admit veTels of burthen. 


> 


This Hand is low, fandy, and uncultivated; it is about 
'eight miles to the pagodas (the refort of:immenfe crouds 
of pilgrims at certain feafons) which are built near the 


Jea, having in front an embankment of tene , yet unfi- 


."nifhed ; the houfes of the Brabmens are built as uzual in 
fquares and ftrait ftreets, clofe toit; their rows of aoufes 
having mud tertaces (Payals) i in front, on which their 
"women and.children are often feen reclining under the 
~ fade of the thatched:roofs. It is remarkable tkat the 


‘fame fair complexion, and caft of features diftinguifh 
this clafs through all the. different provinces, from eight 


to twenty degrees north latitude (and by all accounts 
{till further) among nations: varying fo much. in both, 
Eod . as 
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as the T. qe the Zellingas, the Canarins, Mabrattas, 
and Orias, the five families which appear to compole 
the body d the original inhabitants of the peninfula, at 
prefent diftinguifhed by different dialeéts, as by diffe. 


rent Eure” 


The buildings of the pagodas* are fquare and exten- 
five, but have nothing remarkable, or fuperior in the 
ftile, to the generality of thofe on the coaft; which 
they refemble in the fame crouded minute ornaments, 
the fame fpirest of brick work, with long porches in ' 
front, at the entry of which we were only permitted to 
peep through a long vilta of doors, terminating before 
the deity of the place, whofe image was placed at the 
furtheft end of the penetralia.of the temple, in too ob- 
fcure a fituation (though furrounded by lamps burning 
in day light) and at too great a diftance to afcertain its 
fhape and figure. At night a number of fmall lamps 
illaminated the inner receiles with a good effett. The 
fame referve which diftinguifhes the fouthern Brabmens 
in their temples, at Tanjore, Seringam, &c. prevented 
any communication here. We were told that no la- 
bour or cultivation is carried on in this facred ifle: fafe 
embofomed amidít the waves they live on the contri- 
butions of the devout: feveral of the rajahs and Poli- 
gar chiefs of the neighbouring provinces expend large 
{ums on eftablifhments here. The veftibule or build- 
ing on the ealt front of the pagoda, into which we were 
permitted to enter, is decorated with the ftatues of one 
of thefe bencfa&ors (a chief} of the Tinivelly country;) 
and his minifters and attendants, ftanding in a row on 
either fide in their proper drefs : thefe flatues, though 
preferving the drefs and ornaments with.a minute atten- 
tion, have little clfe to recommend them, being deficient 
in fymmetry and proportion; and the fuperiority "ot 
rank is diftinguifhed by the fize, according to the rule 


* Coil, m Tamul Dewul, in Tellinga, The word pagoda is not 
known in thefe languages. ` 


t Coverum in Tamul fignifies a fuite, + The Pulitaver. 
which 
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which feems obferved in moft.of zhe fculptires on 
. Hindu: buildings. Among the figures carved on the 
outer walls the Lingam ss: frequently exhibited. On 
the weft fide of thé fquare is anotker longer. portico, 
having:a;number of -ftatues, of anóther: chief and his. 
followers, placed on a raifed ftone te errácey o1 either 
hide of the. POKET paffage leading to the inner. gáte. - 


The ; guar S of the facred ile isin a family of 
Byraagees (devotees), the chief of wzich is: docmed to, 
‘perpetual celibacy; the fucceffion being carried on by 
the filters, or the collateral branch, who only are per= 
mitted to, marry. . This: arrangement feems to have. 
fome affinity to that of the Travancore and Nair fove- 
rcjens. The prefent g guardian is a ckild of fix cr feven 
years old; of a handfoie mild afpeG, and. regular fea. 
tures; -his drefs and turban were of the: Byraagee, tawny 
` yed colour, and decorated with the beads that tkis clafs 
of mendicants wear, ‘This young pcntiff received the. 
European viftors, after landing, with great gray:ty and- 
compofure; his uncle, who was the efficient minifter, 
attended: and ftood by his feat, to affift him in paying’ 
his: compliments to bisguefts. From this pagoda a low 
ira& of fandy ground. ftretches out towards the zaft tq. 
‘about twelve miles; terminating in a narrow ‘pit of: 
fand. ‘Within a mile. of the--point is the chocltry of. 
Tona-goody*, a fquare.of low houfes' inclofing a court; 
built for the accommodation of the pilgrims. who camé 
: to this farthelt point to perform their ablutions in the * 
waves of the ocean, this. béing held ons of the m oft fa- 
cred and pureft ablutions required by their religion. - 
, A Brabmen:refides at this choultry. 2 pole is erected. | 
on the point, to which lights are affixez at night ; whé- < z 
ther for the direftion.of” mariners, or a religious mo-' 
pides could nct learn. The whole cf this pum fon. 
Ramiferium has the appearance of being wafhed. by the 


* Goody alio fignifies a temple in the Tamel language; Tony agnifies 
"water. It is remarkable that. good water is found zn this point, though . 

the pi of faadis.fo low. ^. .. ,. | 
É ; are wo ‘ fea, 
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fea, not a vellige of foil appearing. , On entering our 
boat at feven A. M.* we were detained fome momen 
to wait for our domefticks going through the necefiary 


ceremonies and ablutions under the direétion of the : 


Brabmen; and hoilting fail for the land of demi-gods 
and Dewatas (the laft objet feen being the fignal pole,) 
we coafted in fight and to the fouth of ADAMS bridge, 
which we could only diftinguifh by the breaking of a 
furf on it at detached intervals, and came in fight of 
-Talmanar, the weft point of Manar, at two P. M. the 
courfe being E. S. E. The coaft of this ifland at Tal- 
manar and along its coaft appeared low and cov iin 
with cocoa and other trees, and bufhes, extending 

the fand bank near the water's-edge. 


The ifland of Marar is not high, has no hills, and 
appears to be a bed of fhelly fand, worked up by the 
waves, and clothed with trees, among which the cocoa 
predominates. This ifland is feparated from the main 
of Ceylon, as Ramiferum is from the coaft, by a channel 
about two miles over; but this only appears at full tide, 
as the real channel or river, winding clofe to the fort, 
is very narrow, and though deeper than the reft, a: the 
bar not above two and half feet at low water. Whe- 
ther this narrow paffage, and that.of Pambam, are worn 
out by the a&ion of the current fetting in different di. 
rettions along the coalt, as the monfoon varies; or whe- 
ther the iflands, and the ridge of Anam's bridge, are 
thrown up and formed by the periodical winds and cur- 
rents, aCting on the fhifting fands accumulated in the 
narroweft: part of the Ceylon channel, is a fubje& cf cu- 
rious investigation, which would require fome time and 
experience to examine: the enquirymight be rendered 
ufeful however,-in fuggefting means: of deepening the 


channels, or preventing their bein ne filled up when deepened, 


by the fand thrown in by the S. W. and, W.monfoonst. 


EL 


ea 6, 15 iu. 
t Barptus ds that the Portuguefe io deste through it; and 
that the Te«vver, or native governor, had a vap of opening and filling 


up 


ris 
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' It would be vain to look here for any traces of the 
earlier race: bding naturally the. thorough-fare paflage | 
into Ceylon, from the oppofite coalt, it would receive 
the impreffion of each. fucceflive race of invaders: ac- 
cordingly. we find its inhabitants now ‘compofed of? a 
mixed race of Portugucfe, Malabars, and Cingalefe, with 
fome Lobbees, the defcendants of the 4rab race, (the Mo. 
pillees of the Malabar coaft,) who fabfift here chiell v'by . 
fihing. I oblerved om this-ifland fome of thofe Byraa- 
gees, lo well known on the lower roads of the: oppofite 
coalts, conftantly journeying from Bengres to Ramefur, 
“carrying pots:of the water of the holy {pring, or. Ganga 

water, flung on crofs bamboos, end diltingu‘thed: by 
their. tawny orange habit: thele faid that they were on 
their way to vifit a famous pagoda in the interior parts 
of Ceylon, but I was not able to learn whether they had 
been ufually permitted to. crofs: over by permiffion of 
the Dutch government, or that'they: availed themfelves 

of this opportunity ‘of crcffing. in our boats: it fhews 
at leaft that the connettión of a fimrar religion has not 
been altogether loft. | 


Mena is nenoaii in Cingalefe hiflory, as giving 
refuge to the queen Donna MARGAR ET, the laft fcyon 
‘of the ancient roy al race, whom tke Poriuguefe thence 
carried into the heartof Ceylon, to cover their interference 
in the government, until they were driven: out by. the 
^ weight of accumulated crimes and degeneracy, to make 
way for the fordid monopolizing yoke cf the Dutch, 
which locked up from mankind the natural treafures 
and valuable produétions of this celebrated ifland. It 
was then divided into parifhes wich their churches. 
The fort ison a {mall fcale, fquare and regular, nearly 
what Barpeus.and VaenTYN more lately defcribe 
it, but the city exilis only. in a few. tiled houfes: of the 
officers of. government, and fome low huts covered and 


up the paflage at Pambam; this f eems founded on miftake, and ihefe 
Portuguefe frigates muft have been light fhallops cr flcons drawing little 


water.—-Page 706. E 
enclofed 
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encloled with Cadjan leaves, inhabited by boatmen and 
fifhermen, At low water, a fmall river winds, and di- 
vides the ifland from the main: but when the tide 
flows, the whole intermediate fpace between the oppo- 
fite fhores appears like an arm of the fea from two to 
three miles over, in which we fee men and cattle wade- 
ing acrofs from the ifle to the main. A fpecies of he- 
ron, and tall birds of the Cyrus kind, make an uncom- 
mon figure in this view; ftanding and JE up their 
food in the midft of the fea. i 


The oppofite coaft of Ceylon is low and woody; the 
appearance of the fhores indicates fome extraordinary 
chanze, fuch as to have laid it under water; which is 
however contradictory to the received traditions of the 
Íca's receding from the oppofite coafts. Are we then 
to fuppofe that in retiring from the peninfulà, the waves 
inundated the lower coalts of this ifland? Or, that thefe 
contradictory changes happencd at different periods? 
Thete might in fome meafure be explained by an ens 
quiry into the foil and ftrata of the Wannie, or low woody 
country of the north of Ceylon, and comparing it with 
the low land of Payen Ghaut; as fa€ts and experiments 
will afcertain their fimilitude. It may be remarked 
however that exclufive of the five northern iflands, the 
greater part of what formed the north extremity of the 
ifland, diftinguifhed by the name of the kingdom or 


government of Fafanapatam, is low, and feparated by” 


fhallow channels, which in the rainy féafon divide it 
into fo many Mande 

The whole of this low land, forming the north part 
of the ifland, is covered thick with woods and jungles; 
this tra& is called Wannie, and is eftimated to contain 


‘goo fquare leagues. The foreft extends quite acrors 


from welt to eat and to the fouth, to the chain of 
mountains which connects the bafes of the land, and 
gradually terminates in lower hills, and {welling 

grounds, 


^ 
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| "grounds, i in the neighbourhood of Galle and Matura, 


The remarkable peaks of thefe hills.are well known 
to navigators | on the :ealt coaft under the names of 
the Friar’s-hood, the Ghimizey, the Elephant, &c. on the 
«weft coalt ; the moft remarkable feen is-Apam’s-peak, 
which towers confiderably above. the-reft to the eaft 
of Colombo. | 


From Manar none of thefe eminences are feen; the 


. edge of the coaft appears cultivated with rice; but the 


habitations are detached, and though divided into town- 
fhips, arc not colle&ed together.: This cultivation ex- 
tends for about twenty-four miles and beyond Aripo; 


. fome churches are built in this tra€t. The foreíts 


, and jungles now approach the coaft, and for four days 


journey feparate the northern more inhabited diftriét 


from the fouthern at Chillaw, where the Cinnamon or 


t 


f Cannel land begi ns. 


Some , remains of antiquity beinz faid to exif at 
Mantotte on the oppofite fide to Manar, I was condu&- 
ed to the place, where.a Gentoo city was faid to have been 
built formerly; fome mounds refembling the remains 
of the embankments of the Carnati ice tanks, ard fome 
brick ruins, were the only veftiges to be feen, not far 
from the Portuguefe church. Little information could : 
be derived from the inhabitants, and curiofity here, could 


find little gratification In the thick jungle, in which 


patches of ‘paddy fields were interfperf: 2d.. Of the palace 


or dwelling of the rajah, or place pointed out as fuch, 


nothing could be feen (and that with difficulty from the 
jungle) buta {mall fguare, of brick walls, now about four 
feet high; and fubdivided into threé apartments, appear- 
ing very like thé gateway which generally forms the firft 
entríhce:of the enclofure'of-a pagoda. or great Hindu 
building: the approach of evening hindered any furthér 
attempt to ‘explore this jungle. ` From fome traditions 


of its former riches, fearches have been recently made 


K G: i among 
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among thefe ruins; VarsuTYN mentions fome gold* 
medals dug up, fuppofed to be Roman t. 


FIGURE OF THE COUTT RAYA. 


ffarch 30, 1796.—Near Belligam or Felli-gam, tcn 
miles N. from Matura near the road fide, which pafles 
among thick woods and plantations, is the figure of the 
Coutta raja! fculptured on a rude block of granite, 
about thirty feet high. Having previous notice of the 
place, from fome Duich gentleman at Galle, Y was brought 
there at feven in the morning. On my way to Matura, 
and oppofite to this ftone, about twenty fcet off, is 
another of nearly the fame fize, and the ground between 
both is worked away to a hollow, on which it is necei- 
fary to be placed, to have a full view of this figure, 
which is cut out of the ftone in relievo, but the whole 
is funk 1n a hollow fcooped out, fo that it is thus dc- 

‘fended from injury. on the fides. The figure may, be 
about fourteen feet high; the countenance mild; a full 
round vifage; the eyes long, and the nofe round and 
long: it has no beard; nor the -ufual diftinguifbed 
marks of the Gentoo cafts. Ihave been more particular 
in defcribing the features; as thofe of the Cingalefe race 
arc very different from the Malabars, and ieem well 
prelerved in the ftatues, and figures in their temples. 

* On my return from Galle, in March 1796, a filver coin was given 
me at Caleiure, part of a number, upwards of three hundred, found 
twelve years ago, at Paffux, a place nine hours journey from Jaffanapa~ 

- tam near the fea coaft, on the road towards Trinkomalles; it accompa- 

nies tiis paper. | 


+ If che accompanying Lixgam, the only one of the kind within my 
obfervation, was really found here, as [am affured it was, there can be 
little doubt of its being à Mindz town. ‘The inferiptions from which 
the medals were fuppofed to be Reman are doubtful, and it is not im- 
probaule but the letters might be raiftaken, though at Nelíore cf late 
years ome Koman coins were found; and it is not furprifing to meer 
the colus cf a nation which carried its commerce into Zrdia, ona coat 
whofe productions always invited the fettlement of foreigners. The 
cate of this fetclement feems yet involved in obícurity, 


$ Plate, No. 1. 
Voz. VL " Ef purs 
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^ He holds up doth his hands, with the fore fingers and 
thumbs bent; the head 'drefs is high, and feems orna- 
mented with jewels; on the little finger of the left 
kand isa ring; on the arms bracelets; a belt high about 
tbe waif; the lower drefs, or drapery, fixed with a gir- 
dle much lower than. in the Gentco drefs, from which 
fomething like taffels depend; a collar and ornaments - 
on the neck and fhoulders; and rings [sem to hang low 


© 
from the ears: no appearance of any arms or weapons. 


On the fpot I was told that this was the figure of anan- 
cient prince called Courra raja, from a cutaneous difor- 
der he had been troubled with; that his igure was placed 
here in memory of his being the firft who had taught. 
the inhabitants. the ufe of.the cocoanut, which is a prin- 
cipal part of ‘the food of the Cinga/e, partiularly the 
flaves and pocrer people. At Matura, the tradition 
of the Courra raja was told much to the fame pur- 
pofe, but with more amplificaticn of circumftances. 
- They defcribed him as the fon of the fovereign of a fo- 

reign land, who labouring under a malignant cutaneous 
diforder or leprofy,' was landed on the coaft, and left _ 
to fhift for himfelf; when he was cured by aid of a ho- 
ly reclufe, refiding in thefe woods, and by the milk of 
the cocoa tree; returning home to iis native land, he 
recounted his wonderful cure, and was fent back with 
rich prefents to reward the holy man, whom they found 
no more. In memory of this the ftatue was fet up. 
Whatever degree.-of credit we may give to this flory, the 
name of the Courra raja feemed to be familiar to all 


ranks, and is'no doubt conneéted with fome hiftorical 
event. 


TEMPLE OF BOODHOO AT VILLIGAAM. 


‘Covurra raja, we came to Villigaam or Billigaam, a place 
* of fome confideration, near a bay of the coafts; houfes 
. are fcattered about, among the ‘trees and cocca woods, 
eel ! 


Pe which 


March, 30,—Paffing on from the figure of the 
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which obftrué all view and give the idea of a thick 
planted. grove or garden rather than of a village. Bc- 
ing defirous of feeing a Cingalefe temple here of fome 
repute, I was condutiéd by a winding road of about 
half a mile, to a {mall eminence enclofed at top by a 
low ftone wall, furmounted by a kind of baluftrade in 
the midft of thick furrounding groves. At the gate, to 
which we afcended by fome fteps, the priefts received 
and conduéted me to the door of the temple; they were 
bare-headed, and their hair cut clofe; they had none 
of the diftinguifhing marks worn by the Hindus, on the 
forehead; their garment confifted of a cloth of a dufky 
{nuff colour, which folded round the body and defcend- 
ed to the feet; ‘their dark complexions, and inanimate 
features, exhibited no fymptom of fuperior intelligence, 
of deep penetration, or of keen genius; nor did anv 
of that mild caft of countenance, or chaftened refigned 
features, which fometimes diftinguifh the reclufe, cr de- 
votce of every nation, appear here; neither fevere, noc 
Íhy, their looks rather indicated a kind of apathy, or 
indiference. The building had no decorations with- 
out; a clofe gallery ran round the body of it, to which 
only one door opened, that rendered it fo clofe, for : 
want of frefh air, with the ftrong fumes of the oil of 
fevcral lamps burning, and the aromatic odour of yel- 
low flowers, profufely fcattered on a raifed terrace be- 
fore the idol, that it almoft, overcame me on entering 
the interior apartment.’ On our being introduced, a 
curtain wrich enclofed the fhrine, was drawn back, and 
the figure of Boopuoo, of a gigantic fize, reclining at 
full lengtn on his fide, was at once difplaved. His 
bead lay on a pillow fupported by one hand, the other 
extended on his body ;, the habit was very fimple, of a 
fatt-on colour, covering him from the neck to the heels, ew 
and the only decoration was a kind of plain beltat of” 
the bodv. This ftatue was about eighteen feet long, 
aud well proportioned, but whether made of wood or 
of compohiuon, I could not learn. The countenance 
was mild and full, and the top of the head painted to re- 
F fe prefent 
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prefent the hair in feveral {mall curls of a black colour. 
This was the grand idol of zbe place, but on ap»roach- 
ing it, placed thus at full length on a raifed terrace on 
which feveral lamps and a profufon of flowers were. 
placed, no external figns cf adoraticn or refpc& were | 
fhewn by tke priefts. In a corner of the room was a. 
fmallerfigure reprefented fitting crofs-legged on à coil- 
ed fnake; the expanded head of waich {haded him. 
From tbe fame habit and the fame rctund turn of fea- 
ture, it was eafy to fee that Boopuoc was alfo here re- 
prefented. A female figure, the natural fize, decently, 
and not ungracefully, arrayed in the fame ga-b, was 
reprefented ftanding.in another corner, and. holding a 
lamp in the extended hand. In a third corner flood a 
male figure faid to reprelent VisrNuu: anc in the 
fourth Rama Swamy, of a dark blue colour, end dif- 
tinguifhed by his peculiar attributes of feveral hands 
and the correfpondent Hindu ornaments of bracelets, 
rings, and chains. How a 3gure fo totally different in 
its drefs and ornaments came to be placed here, .I was: 
not, for want of an interpreter, able to learn. We may 
however conclude, that the votaries of BoopHoo do 
not exclude the worfhip of the other Avatars The 
gallery which ran round the inner apartment was entire- 
ly covered with ‘paintings, in compartments rudely 
finifhed, each apparently containing the hiftory of fome 
` event of the life of Boo»Hoo: thefe, they told me, 
were alfo narrated in à great book always kept by the . 
Moodelier of the place: one of thefe paintings feemcd 
to reprefent the birth of the divine child; others repre: 
fented his ycuthful adventures; fome of which feemed 
a kin to the {portive Kisuen’s amujements on the plains 
of Muttra. “In one, a youth held earnet converfe 
ER nymph, among:deep fhadés and woods, while a 
~ monkey, hid by the branches of a tree, feemed to liften 
with mifchievous intént: in another, the God appear- 
ed as a youth flyly ftealing end diliributing handfuls of ` 
| coin from a chelt,:towards which an‘aged man approach- 
ed with cautious fleps, holdi»g a huge key in his hand: 
: on 


~ 
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on others proceffions appeared ; -fcafts feemed prepar- 
ed; food was diftributed to the poor of various nations 
(as appeared by their various habits); and the different 
habits and manners of men in a€tive lrfe were pour- 
traycd. A large white elephant made a confpicuous 
figure in moft of thefe affemblies. The ftyle or cofume 
of thefe paintings was entirely different from that of 
the Hindus on the peninfula, and plainly belonged to a 
different people, though they undoubtedly fhewed thofe 
of the Cingalefe and the followers of Boonnoo. On 
obferving in thefe reprefentations, chairs, tables, metal 
lamps, and raifed feats, fuch as are ufed by the prefent 
race inhabiting the coaft of the European part of Ceylon, 
which I had at firft fuppofed they had borrowed from 
their prefent malters, I reflected that thefe indicated a 
connexion with the nations to the ealtward which ftill 
ufe them, and that cuftom fo widely different from that 
of the Hindus, who always feat them{clves on carpets, or 
cloths fpread on the ground, might have been import- 
ed from China, Siam, or Pegu, with their other cuftoms 
and religion. 


Without the temple, but within the enclofure, was a 
folid building, with a cupola figured roof: it had no 
opening whatever; within it they told us Boopnoo 
was interred, or rather the facred elephant. 


On my expreffing a wifh to be poffeffed of a book 
containing the hiftory and drawings of the deeds cf 
Boonnuoo, the priefts informed me, through a very in- 
different interpreter, that it could not be copied off with- 
in a fortnight, but they promifed to have a drawing of the 
principal figure ready on my return from Matura. 


They were as good as their promife ; for on my re- 
turn on the evening of the 31ft March, they had ready 
for me the outlines of the principal figure of BoopnHoo, 
(Plate No. 2,) with fome account of it, in the Cingalefe 
chara&ter, 

Near 
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Near a mile from Maura, we were fhewn another 
temple of Boonuoo, in the deep recefles of woods and 
íhrubs, the whole country being covered with them, and 

the habitations difperfed among thefe enclofed by gar- 
dens and little plantations. This temple, or rather houfe, 
was decorated in front with flowerirg trees and fhrubs ; 
among which was a clump of bamboos, remarkable for 
being ofa bright yellow colour, with {mall ftripes of 
green branching from below the joints. The priefts, 
with much complaifance, permitted us to cut one as a 
fpecimen, and prefented us with flowers, amonz which 
wes the yellow Moogry. Within was an image of Boop- 
noo, and fevcral other figures illuminated by lamps and 
enclofed by curtains, as at the other temples. In like 
manner the terrace or raifed altar, was covered with 
flowers, and the walls with paintings. The dre:s of the 
priefts was the fame as already defcribed, an orange or 
tawny-coloured cloth enveloped the body ; the: colour 
decaying turned to a kind of fnuff colour. 


We were condutted by a narrow ftair- cafe to an up- 
per-room, wherein was placed a painting of one of the 
figures below, (a female,) but we could not get a diftin& 


account of it from want of an interpreter. 


The head priefts of thefe temples, we underftar d, were 
called Terrinanie. The inferior orders Ganinnanra. 


Ruins of a Hindu temple (or Dewull 110) o» Dewunder~ 
head, or Divi-nóor, (called in the charts Dunder-head) 
the Southerly point of Ceylon. 


About three miles from Matura, the road paffirg along 
the fea-beach ofthe bay formed by the promontory to 
the eaft, we afcended a gentle declivity cloatked with 
wcods of various kinds of trees, but chiefly the cocoa, 
and in abouta mile’s walk came to z Gin galfe empia 
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oí a circular fhape, of about 160 feet in circumference 
and twelve high, forming a terrace, from the certer of 
which rofe a bell-fhaped fpire, crowned with a fmalier 
conc, on a fquare pedeftal, the height of the whole fup- 
pofed to be thirty feet; a parapet ran round this ter- 
race, to which a door and ftair-cafe led up; and aere, 
expofed to the open air, as we approached foon after 
fun-rife, we obferved fome Cingalefe men and women 
walking round, bending and inclined towards the pire, 
apparently praying: they retired before we afcended 
the fteps. A {mall thatched hut disfigured a corner of 
the terrace, which feemed defigned to lodge one of the 
priefts who received us as ufual with complallance. No 
figures, infcriptions, nor any thing elfe remarkable, ap- 
peared, excepting a fingle granite pillar four feet high 
placed on end, perhaps intended to receive a lamp at 
night. This flru&ure we were told was folid; it had 
no doors, windows, or any opening: they faid one of 
the teeth of the facred elephant was buried in ii. It 
vas, on a large fcale, what the fpire within the enciofure 
at Billigaam was in miniature, and feems to be the pe~- 
culiar {hape of a fhrine or appendage of a temple of 
BooDHoo. 


After a fhort view, we were conduéted from thence 
to the fea-beach of Deseunder- bead, {carcely 1400 yards 
diflant, by a gradual defcent along a walk or avenue In 
the woods; in walking over this ground, feveral re- 
mains o; ancient buildings refembling the Carnazick tem- 
ples truck us forcibly, and induced as narrow an im- 
IpeGion as could be made.in a couple of hours. 


Clofe to the beach we find the firft avenue or build- 
ing, probably defigned for the ufe of the devotees, 1m- 
mediately before or after ablution in the fea, which is 
not above forty yards off; the defcent over the bank is 
not difficult, though the coaft below is lined with mafles 
of granite wafhed by the waves. It confifts of a colon- 
rade of fixteen pillars of granite about nine feet E 

the 
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the four center ones of which oily are cut to regular .. 
form with bafes and capitals : It exactiv [fronts the inë of > 
the.avenue tc the temple on tae height : : on its north fide: - 


are two pillars* alfo {culptured, forming dn exa& {quare’ ' 


e 
with the two central ones of the colonade, in the center 


of which is a iquare opening of about two and a half feet: ' 


on the fides faced with ftone but rearly filled: up with 
earth; this feems to. have been the fituation’ of the 1n-- 


terior recefs where the obje£t. of worthip was placed, of .; 


which and of the roof no vellige remains. 


Proceeding thence by an eafy aícent, we crcfs the». 


t 


D" 


ruins ofa wall probably the enclofure of the grand tem”: 


ple, marked by feveral pillars and usrizht ftones, but no: 


fculptürcs arc.to be feen till we reach m e Cingalee tem- : 


ple, nearly ranae which ftands. the ianer portel of a 
Hindu temple, confilting of two uprigk: tones fupport- 
ing a crofs one, all carved on one face, with ornaments 
fimilar to thofe of the interior parts of the pagodas on 
the coaft; the center of the crofs [tene occupied by a 
fierce fanta(tiz head, :the fides by a running border of - 
foliage, and the bafement. eee by figures exa&ly: 
in the amg [ty le and talte. i 

To. ilie left of the Gingalefy building are more ruins, 
evidently” the remains of other temples: the fteps lead-- 
ing up to the raifed floors of thefe are decorated with 
the. heads of. elephants, “carved out of ftones placed on 
either. fide; ‘an ornament frequently to be obíerved In 
Hindà temples, as the entrances.. of Ez)ptian buiidings 
were órnamerted with thofe. of the Íphynx. 

Near ete we meet a deep well, acvafs the mouth of 
which was placed a fiat granite Rane: with a perforation 
of fixinches. {cuarethrough its center, between the: figure 


of. the- qune et two feet raifed on the tone: ine fi- : 


D uerus +2 Platé, No. Lo 3 Bos 
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l gure occupying the reft of the.ftone is fcooped out to 
the depth of two feet. It is probable this well was in- 
clofed within fome of the buildings now no longer cx.. 
ifling; its ufe does not appear; the crols flone was too 
heavy to he eafily moved, and occupies too much room 
to admit of water being drawn from | it for any common 
‘ufe; the figures el on it indicate fome connexion. 
with the Lingam and Phallas; and may furnifh a key 
to the abjc& of worfhip here, 


On narrawly examining thefe remains, little doubt 
remained in my mind that this was the fite of an ancient 
Hindi: temple, on the ruins of which the Cingalefe build. 
ing was raifed ata much later period. The revolu-- 
tions of religion, in which the fir(t was overturned and 
almoft every veftige of its worfhip deftroyed, to make 
yocir for the other, would, probably, be explained by 
the Cingalefe hiftory, an abftraét of which is publifhed 
in Varzs'rvN's book, under the article Ceylon. 


The name of the place Divi-n-cor-Dewalla, favours 
the opinion, and when we recolle& the partiality of the 
Hindus to build their religious ftruétures in places near 
the fea, to water, to the [pring heads of rivers on the 
tops of remarkable hills, and mountains and fituations 
favourable to retirement from the world, and to purer 
ablutions, according to their ideas; in places to which 
the extraordinary Jength and toil of the journey attached 
a luperior degree of merit; as inftanced in the pilgrim- 
ages to Fagarnat and Ramifur ; to. the wilds of Purwui- 
tum; to Tripcity ; to the fources of the Godavery at Trim- 
buck Naffer, and of the Kifina at Balifur; we need not 
be furpriled to find a fane of Mauapro reared cn the 
utmolt bounds of Lankadecp, and their habitable world; 
and fhall be ready to fuppofe that the ablutions at the 
furtheft point of Ramifur became the greateft extent 
of their pilgrimages only, when revolutions, of which 
we have yet no diftin& accounts, and the introduétion 


of 
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of a foreign religion and nation into Ceylon, rendered 
the pilgrimage to Devinoor no longer pratticablz. 


| j I 

We may then fuppofe that, previous to the intro- 
dufilon of the Cingalefe language from the ezftward, 
that of the Hindus in one of its dialetts prevailed. 
“Some of the Dutch now tell us, (as BaLpzus did long 
ago) that the inbabitants of Ceylon from Chilaze north, 
and round to Batacaloa on the eafi, fpeak the Malabar 
(or Zamul); while the Cingalefe to the louthwa-d, and 
the Candians, fpeak the language faid to be derived | 
from Siam. In examining many cf the names of places 
throughout the ifland, we ‘find many apparently derived 
from the Hindu languages and ju idging by analogy, 
xay infer that this was prior to E o-her, from giving 
naines defcriptive of certain qualities peculiar o thefe 
places; a rule as applicable in India. where the names 
cf all the remarkable rivers, towns, and hills, are thus. 
derived'from -a language defcriptive of their cualities 
or hiftory, as to the north 'and weft of Europe waere the 
Celtick language is traced in the fame manner; end par- 
ticularly in our native iflands of Brizain, where the ori- 
ginal inhabitants may be traced, from many of the 
rames, after various revolutions anc fucceffive fettle- 
ments of Romans, Saxons, Danes, Nor:nans and Cermans. 


The bezd man of the village, a C ‘agalefe, wFo could 
give no account of the origin of the ruins, propofed to, 
condu& us to another to which we went by a pa:h wind- 
ing among the woods.about three quarters of a mile diftant, 
gradually "afcending to the face of a r-fing ground, where we 
found a fmall pagoda or dewu/, built of hewn ftone, flat 
roofed, fquare, with one door and havi 13g no {pire pillars | 
or arches; it had no [culpture except fome mouldings 
about the pediment cornices, and door; nor dic any al- 
tar, image, or decoration appear to fhew the cbje& of 
worfhip; though from its exaét likenefs to the plain ftyle 
of fóme of the fmall pagodas built of hewn ftone in the 
Carnatick, there can be little doubt cf its origin. 


The 
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The villager could give no other account of it than 
“that it was built by one Garcamy, who dealt with evil 
fpirits, by whofe aid he reared thefe ftruttures.” Thus 
we find the origin of all works, beyond the reach of re- 
cent time, and vulgar knowledge, in every country at- 
tributed to fome fupernatural agency, from the rude and 
Jaborious ftru&ure of Stonehenge to thofe of Llora 
(Elkor ), and the more diminutive one of GaLcAmi. 


Though the figure.of the Lingam, cow, and every ob- 
je& of Hindu veneration, feeins purpofely removed, 
enough remains, in the fimplicity of the flyle of the ar- 
chite&ure and its few decorations, to afcertain its claim 
.to antiquity; and this fhews the ufe of claffing the ob- 
jes of this kind we frequently meet difperfed over India. 
In the more modern religious ftruétures of India (I ajlude 
more particularly to thofe of the Carnatick upper and 
lower, the archite&ure of which is very different from 

that ufed in the north-weft parts of the Dekan*), we find 

a novel ftyle more complicated and certainly more con- 
trary to good tafle. Thefe buildings and their cove- 
rums OY fpires are crouded with an immenfe number of 
{mall pillars, pilafters, cornices; and the numerous and 
ill ditributed compartments filled with monftrous, dif- 
pioportioned, figures of the deities, or rather their at- 
tribes, which disfigure them and make a ftrange irn- 
prefiion at firt fight on Europeans accuftomed to form 
teir ideas of the beauties of architetlure by claffical 
rules drawn from the Grecians. 

The more modern Hindu buildings are further difin- 
guifhed by being generally built of brick, excepting fome 
of the greateft, as Canjeveram, Madura, Seringa, Rami- 
fur; which from their {tyle are fuppofed not to be of the 
more ancient. ‘The more ancientt temples are not co- 

vered 


* A comparative view of the different ftyles of the architecture of 
thefe buildings in the Carzatic& upper and lower, and in the north weft 
parts of the Dekan would be curious, 

+ The gradations in their ftyle may be traced from the {mall pyra- 
midal ftruétures of not above fix feet high, to the firft exhibitions of the 

figure 
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vered with the monflrous figures above alluded :0; they 
are generally plain; or at moft exhiott a few groups re- 
prefenting fame remarkable parts of the kiftory of the 
god worfhipped; fuch as the adventures of KRISHNA, 
his efcape when an infant, his fporting amufements 
among the Gopia, or the churning of the ocean by the: 
Dewatas and Afoors; which feem -ather defigned to 
convey fore moral, than as immediate objetts of wor- 
thip: from whence we may fufpect that as in latter 
times the ancient fimplicity of their region was debafed 
and corrupted, the cuftom of coveriag their walls with 
thefe monflrous figures with many arms and heads was 
by degrees introduced: and this fürn:fhes data for form- 
ing rules bv which perhaps the antiquity of thefe build. 
ings could 5e alcertained, by a cemparifon of the diffe- 
rent ftyles; when written evidence (as found in the copper. 
plates at Conjeveram, tranflated in the third vclume of 
the Afiatick Relearches, and may périaps be found if the 
plates at Purwuttum were tranílated) is wanting. 


Thefe might affift, with the extenfive knowledge ob- 
tained of late of Hindu literature, in illaftrating the more 
ancient part of the biftory of this nation, and a‘certain- 
ing the juftice of their. claim-to a knowledge of the arts 
and fciences through a remote antiquity; at leaft their 
gradual advances in the arts might be traced from the 
frf rude attempts; and new light thrown on the hiftory 
of mankind in its early naps: 


ANCIE! NT. INSCRIPT JON ON A ROCK AT DEO- 
GAM- ME, NEAR GALITURE. — 


On my way back from Pointe du Galle to Calinito I 
had intimation ee the Dutch clergyman of Caliture, 


ficure of vo DEO, vm the femblance ofa rough ‘ftone, not unfre-. 
quently feen under trees in the open air, ‘The igure of Ha NAMUNT, 
the protector of travellers, the companion and afitant of Rama in Bis- 
famous expedition to Lanka may be feen, cut in relievo on upright ftones 
pun cn the roads, and near the villages, throughout the Cerzatick.. | 
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From hence we were conduéted -rough woods and 
cocoa plantations to a tempie of Boonuoo. It was built 
on a flat fpace, cut out of the fide of one of the fwelling 
eminences, and had nothing remarkable in the ftyle of 
building, being a fquare houfe, with a tiled floping roof, 
and a gallery running round it, alfo covered with a flop- 
ing roof; but confiderably lower than that in the cen- 
tre, fo that this double ftory of floping roofs, gives it 
the air of thofe we meet with in Chinefe paintings. In 
the interior apartment (the curtair which enclofed it 
being withdrawn) the image of'Boonuoo was leen, re- 
clining in the fame attitude as at 2iligam, but not of 
fuch a fize; illuminated by lamps, and ftrongly per- 
fumed with flowers and odours. The walls were cover- 
ed with paintings, as ufual, reprezenting his hiftory : 
and feverzl commodious houfes were built near it for 
the priefts. I was difappointed in my hopes of obtain- 
ing here fome further lights on the infeription, and an 
image reported to be fculptured on the rocks; and my 
companions being deterred by the incréafing heat of 
the day, I proceeded in queft of the place. attended 
only by a countryman who undertook to fhew me the 
way. After walking fmartly for an hour end a half 
through the woods, but out of fight ef the river, we 
came at nine o’clock toa huge block of ftone in the 
" channel about fifty yards fróm the banks, and furround- 
ed: by water, but nothing like an infcription appeared 
on.the fice next it. : The villagers whofe habitations 
-were fcattered in the woods, near the place, finding 
what I was in queft of, carried me back to a field, 
where was another large block of the fame kind of ftone 
of a black colour, probably from long exoofure to 
the air, and rude without any appearance oí art: the 
higher part of it was about fourteen feet high, and on - 
a low projeétion of about twenty feet from .this, the. 
villagers fhewed me the veftiges of charaéters, rudely 
carved of unequal fizes; they were however fo cor- 
roded by time and the effeGs of the zir, that I fhould have 
found confiderable difficulty in making then out had 

3 it 
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it not been fuggefted that fome chunam or lime water, 
traced on the hollow chara€lers indented in the rock, 
would render them legible on the dark ground of the 
flone; by tracing them in this manner, 1 was enabicd 
to fketch off the appearance of the wbole with, I think, 
tolerable exa&nels ; and the annexed drawing copies 
. exa&ly from the the tracing taken on the fpot, repre- 
fents this infeription Y. Of the caufes of engraving i: 
here, or the hiftory of the place I could get no fatisfac- 
tory account from the natives, except fome incoherent 
traditions of its being formerly flruck by lightning, 
whence it is called Pe/nucallu or fplit ftone. The place 
is alfo called Deo Gamme. 





NOTE. 
A FURTHER paper on the ifland of Ceylon, and the 


worfhip of Boops or Bupnpua, has been commn- 
nicated to the Society by Lieut. Manon v, who was for 
fome time refident on the ifland, and procured an extraét 
from the Maha Raja Wrrisn, alfo called the Raja 
WurrLy Purrer, an hiftorical work, which traces back 
the introdu€tion of the religion of Bu ppua to the Prince 
VijrgRAJAH and his followers, who came to the ifland 
in a fhip from the eaftward, in the fixth century before 
the Chriftian era; about which period it 1s alfo to have 
been introduced in Siam. It is indeed the period at 
which GouraMA Buppya (the BUDDHA now wor. 
fhipped) is fuppoled by the Singalefe to have made his 
appearance on earth: the epoch of his difappearance, 
which conflitutes their facred era, being five hundred 
and forty-two years before the birth of CHRIST, cor- 
refponding, within two years, to the fame era in Siam, 
as {tated in Mr. Marspen’s tratt on Hindu chronology. 


- * Plate, No. 2 
Mr, 
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Mr. Mauony’s paper, which could not be inferted 
in the prefent volume of thé Socicty's refearches, will 
appear in the next: accompanied by [crne remarks fror 
Mr. Harington, who was at Columbo in the year 17975 

and has fubjoined the fol whale hafty defcriptions, writ- 
ten on the fpot, of two temples of Buppua; cne fitu- 
ated at Calanee, near Columbo ; the other near Caliture 
and mentioned in the concluding paragraph a Captain 
P MACKEN ZIE’S paper 


TEMPLE AT CALANEE. ; 

February 7, 17ġ7.—Vifited a temple of Buppna at 
Calanee, about fix miles north eaf from Columóo. The 
images are of flone, nearly the fame as that at Boodh 
Gya*, viz. A man in a fitting pofture, the rigbt leg fup- 
porting the left, and the right hand fupporting the left 
band. Thè right arm and breaft uncovered; the left 
fide and the wait covered with a folding vef, m end of 
which hangs down before, The complexion fair, but 
no conclufion can be drawn from this, or from the fea- 
tures, as two images in the two temples at this place dif- 
fer 'confiderably in thefe refpeéts; one is a fair round 
face, the other darker and more oval. Both agree in- 
long pendent ear rings, and crifped hair; but tnflead of 
a knot of the latter, as apparently reprefented on the 
. image at Boodh Gya, the heads of ail tze figuresof Boop 
at Calanee are crowned with a fort of tiara, lomewhat 
refembling a hand; or rather five fingers joined to each 
other, (calle d Seerafposter ). In one of the tem»les three 
images of the above defcription were enclofed in a glafs 
.cafe, which the Gonai, or officiating r prieft, readily open- 
ed to fatisfy my curiofity, and ailowed me to approach 
as near as I withed, without even defiring me to take 
of my Íhoes as ufu ally required in other parts of India. 
Before the cafe, which ftood on the north fide of the 
temple, and extended the «whole length of it, was a 


* A place near Gy 4, n n the province sagt Bakar, where there is a temple | 
ef B HOOD H; as there aio bas been at JAua-cajose near Deus... 
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woelen table, on which oblations are made at noon. 
There ufually confit of flowers, fruits, or money; 
no znimals being here facrificed. The lotos, from 
furrounding reprefentations of devotees, appears to 
be the favourite flower of the god, and I alfo ob- 
ferved the Keyora and Gool-acheen, two of the moft 
fragrant flowers in India. Images of Booou, and other 
figures, among which Hongrman, Brana, and VisHNU 
were pointed out to me, are painted on the walls and 
roof of this temple, but chiefly Boopu, in different 
poftures, fitting or fleeping, and his devotees bearing 
each a Nagifur flower; with fixteen reprefentations of 
Daghopes (hereafter mentioned) which are faid to repre- 
fent the fixteen temples or rather monu:nents of this de- 
fcription on the ifland of Ceylon, The idol temple I am 

. now defcribing is called a Veehar (or college);.and con- 
fils of one {mall apartment, of an oblong fquare, com- 
pofed of common brick and mortar materials with a tiled 
roof. Itis faid to have been built time out of mind, 
but from its ftru€ture cannot be ancient. I faw nothing 
peculiar in its exterior, and have nothing further to re- 
mark on its interior, but that it contained a lam? faid 
-to be kept always burning, and a curtain occationally 
drawn acrofs the middle of the apartment to keep the 
fan&um from the eyes of the prophane. On each fide of 
the door way, enclofed in receffes cut into the wall, are 
too large figures, the janitors of the god, and others are 
feulpturcd round bearing a club, and covered with a 
high zara. In the pallage which leads from the firft 
temple (above defcribed) to a fecond of the fame con- 
{tru€tion are two other large figures cut in alto relief, 
reprefenting two attendants on the local deity. The 
fecond temple contains a fingle figure of Boops, re- 
fembling the figures in the other temple with the diffe- 
rences already noticed, and fomewhat larger, being I 
‘fuppofe fix feet high in the fitting poflure, whereas the 
firft could not be above five feet; or. perhaps four and 
five feet may be nearer the exact height of the two.- A - 
large elephants tooth, given by the king of Candia, is 
fixed in the ground near this image, and a fmal! ele- 
Vor. VI. G $ 7 phant 
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phant of brafs, with a driver of the fame metal, forms 
the ornament of a lampitand; the lizht of which was 
extinguifhed; nor was any other ligzt burning in this 
temple. 


Both the above Veehars Rand on an eminence, fur- 
rounded by cocoa-nut and other trees, and by a low 
wall, which likewife enclofes a third building to the 
north of the others, called  Dageope, w: ‘th the addition 
wabunfee. This building is a folid mafs of ea-th and 
brick-work, of a confiderable height, perhaps fixty feet, 
and fhaped fomewhat like a dome wit: a cupola above. 
This monumental temple is faid to ccntain twenty ima- 
ges of Boops buried below it. The infide is a mound 
of earth; the outfide a covering of no great thick nefs of - 
brick, which has been damaged and. partly deftreyed by 
the rain, ‘At the foot of the eminence is the houfe of 
the priefts, five in number, who have been appointed to 
officiate at the ceremonies performed at this place dai- 
ly at noon, and annually at the principal tefival in By- 
faak; when great numbers of pilgrims are faid to affem-. 
ble here. The priefts are called Gozzi, and if learned 
men, Yaranafbi. Raxuirs Booprga, and GHosz 
Booppua, who attended me, were neither of them 
Brabmins, nor, as far as I can underftzad, are there any 
Brahmins on the iland*. They were both as civil and 
attentive to rne as men could be, anc after prefenting 
me with cocoa-nut and plantains, wouid not allow me 
to pay for them, or to give them a prefent, although 
they had permitted me, without obje-tion, to make a 
pesa offering to their god. 


TEMPLE AT OOGULBODDA. 
March 10th.—Vilited Oozulbodda Veebar, two cofs. 
eaft of Caliture. The temp.e is a tile-roof building, 


* There probably are, however, at Candia, waere there ace Hindu 
tempies: the prefent king, who came from Tinecelly in the Carnaticks 
being of the Finas religion; whilft the bulk of his cae are worfhip- 
pers of Boopu. 
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were overcome by the perfuafions of the other orcas 
prefent) a brafs inkftand, with fome images on it; and” 
a covered Carandu; | (or miniature Dagbope; ) a: : leaft 
faid to be fuca; though from whifperings, and the éx-” 
planation given me that it was of brafs, and therefore 
not proper to be expofed, left it fhould leffen the ve^ 
neration of the votaries, I füfpe&t it was not exactly” 
what it was. pretended to .be, ` 2 
. The above-defcribed coloffal i image, lying i in a north 
and.fouth pofition, occupies the whole of the weft fide, 
of the. temple. At the north end is another i image of: 
Bupoxa, in a fitting pofture, nearly the fame as at 
Calanee, but furrounded with more ornaments; having’ 
on each fide two tygers or leopards, wiza two alligators: 
and, over the head,: a fabulous animal called Amis, 
with three large teeth in front and cwo on each fide of: 
the mouth.  Thefe ornamental figures, 1 was inform- 
ed, have no connexion with the character or hiftory of 
Bunda; and fhould have been placed on the outfide. 
of the temple, had there, been room. Two figures on 
each. fide.of this image, with chowries in their hands, 
were ftated. to be. VisHNU, ia attendance upon Byb- 
DHA; but I have fome, doubt of the accuracy of this 
information, as, at the fouth end of the temple, where’ 
there.is.a third image of Buppua in a ftanding pofture, 
there is likewife an, image, evidently of Visunv, of. 
black hue, and crowned with a high tera, which bears’ 
no emblem of attendance or. fervice; th ough the priefts, 
hilft they acknowledged him to be a Dzvvo, decla- 
red him to.be inferior to Buppsa, and placed in his, 
temple as-one of his. attendant worfhippers.' | Thére 
are féveral other images of Bupp#a in this temple, 
whicb, having.no peculiar caaratteriftic, do not, call 
for diftin&t netice. It may | be of ufe to obfeive, hows. 
ever, that-on my: pointing . oat «the uniformity . of thé 
head- drefs, in refpe&,to the crifped. hair; and alking 
whethes,it;was; meant to, reprefent the hair of an Aby- 
^o fimnian; the: prielts,- of whom four were prefert; an- 
| | fwered 
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fwered in the negative, with, apparent abhorrence: and 
the prieft who had before attended. me, ‘repeating his” 
previous information of Buppya’s being the fon of 
Supopnawna rajah, and born in Muggud deifh ( Babar). 
added, in.explanation of the hair being fhort and ' 
crifped, that Buppra had on a certain occafion cut 
his hair with a golden fword, and its appearance in 
confequence was meant to be reprefented on his ima- 
ges. I recolle& nothing further of confequence ob- 
ferved by me (not an hour fince) in this temple, except 
that feveral lamps were burning, which are faid to be 
perpetually kept lighted ' (though of this I have fome 
reafon to doubt), and that the ceiling was covered with 
ill-executed paintings of the lotos; whilft on the walls, 

befides a flower refembling the Nagifur- ( (if not the 
fame,) the Keyora, of the fpecies which contains tbe 
greateft quantity of fragrant duf, appeared the chief 
votary of the vegetable tribe. l 


After writing the foregoing, and converfing through 
an interpreter with the four priefts on the difference 
between a Gonninafby and Taranafby; the manner of 
electing thefe under graduates and doctors; and the mode 
of abdication when a defire of marriage, infirmity, or 
other caufe requires it; the nature of Bu ppu a’s doc. 
trines as to a future fate; and the creation of the uni: 
verfe (on the former of which important fubjeéts hé has 
fpoken with more certainty than on the latter); and 
laftly on the daily worfhip of Buppua and his feftivals; 
to thew me the ufual ceremonials, although it was now 
neither morning, noon, or evening, the three appointed 
times of daily devotion, they moft cheerfully offered to 
condu& me again to the temple, and after a few prepa- 
rations, to fatisfy my curiofity on this head; apologizing 
at the fame time they had not the means of doing fo, as 
I could be gratified at Candy, where numerous. mu- 
fical inftruments are yfed in the Poogjab; and particu. 
larly on grand occafions, as the feltival of the birth 
and death of Buppua on the 15th Vyfoak the Karick 
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BY CAPTAIN FRANCIS WILFORD. 
"pes appellation, at leaft in its prefent ftate, 1s not 

Scanferit ; and as it ig not of Grecian origin, itisproba- 
ble, that the Greeks received it through their intercourfe 
with the Perfians. In this fuppofition, the real name of 
this famous mountain fhould be Cafus or Cas ; forCau or 
Coh, in Perfan, fignifiesa mountain. Now, if we tranf- 
late this appellation of Cob-cas into Sanfcrit, we fhali 
have Cas giri; or according to the idiom of the fpo- 
. ken dialects, Cas-ghar or Cas-car ; and, really, fuch is 
the prefent name of the mountainous region, in which 
Proremy allerts, that the Caucafus, properly fo called, 
was fituated. This country. which very much refem- 
bles the valleys of Ca/bmir, and Népal, is mentioned in 
the Ayeen Akbery ; and was furveyed afew years ago by 
my friend Mirza-MocuL Bec. it muft not, how- 
ever, be confounded with the famous country of Ca/p- 
ghar, or Cafb-car to the eaftward of Samarcand ; though 
the appellation and its etymological derivation be the | 
fame, 


The true Sanftrit name of this mountain is C"ha/a-gi- 
ri, or the mountain of the C afas, a moft.ancient and 
powerful tribe; who inhabited this 1mmenfe range, 
from the eaftern limits of India to the confines of Per. 
fia; and mof probably as far as the Euxine and Medi 
terranean teas. They are often mentioned in the fa- 
cred books of the Hindus. 
ds f Their - 
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"Their defcendants Rill inhabit the fame regions, and 
are called to this day C'hafas, and'in feme places, C'haz 
fjas and.Coffais. They belonged to the clafs of warriors; 
or Chhettris: but now.they are confidered as the loweft 

of.the four.clafles; and were thus degraded, according 
to the inftitures of MzNv*, by their omiffion of the holy 
rites, and by feeing no Brakmens. However, the vakeel 
of the rajah of Comañb, or Alora, who is a learned Pan- 
dit, informs me, that the greateft part of the zemindars 
of that country are C^ bafas ; ; and that taey are mettons 
fidered,.or treatéd, as outcalts, : i hev are certainly a 
‘very ancient tribe ; for.they are.mentioned ¿as fuch; in 
the inftitutes of Mexv y and their great anceftor C'n A 
sa or-C’uasy ais mentioned by SANCHOY1ATHON, uns 
der-the name of Cassius. He.is fuppofed to have liv- 
ed before the flood, and to have given his name to the 
` mountains he feized upon. The two countries of Cafb- 
ghar, thofe of Ca/h-mir, Cafiwar, and the famous peak 
of C bas ghar, are acknowledged inJndiato derive. their 
names from the C'bafas. The country, called. Cafa by 
Provemy, is ftill inhabited by- C'bafyas; and: PYixY 
informs ust that the inbabitants ofthe mountainous re- 
gion, between the Indus and the Fumna, were called Cef; 
a word obvioufly derived from C'hafe, or. Y me as: wi: 
are often denominated in-the vulgar dialects. . 


The appellation. of Caucafus ,. or: Cib- cas, extended 


fom India to ihe fhores of the Mediterranean and Euxine. 


feas; molt probably, becaufe this extenfive range was 
inhabited by C*hafas. Certain it is, chat the mountains 
of Perfia were'inhabited by a race of people called Cof- 
fei, Cufeiand Ciffi ; there was mount Cafu; on the bors 
ders.of Egypt, and.another ‘in Syria ; ihe Cafpian fea; 
and the: id cent mountains, were moft probably deno- 
minate from them. Jupiter Cassius, like JUPITER 
Peninus. in the .Alps,:was worlhippec in the’ moun- 
tains of Syria, and on the.borders. of Egypt in the 
(".RFoogis co c Prany B6,c, 20. 5 Cef? montani,-8&c. | 
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Epirus we find, that the titles of Cafius - and- Ca//obaus, 
given to JupITER, werefynonyinous, or nearly fo. In 
Sanferit the words C’hafapa, C'hafyapa and C basyapati, 
fignify the lord and fovereign ruler- of the C'basyas : 
C'bafyapéya or C’ hasapéya, in-a. derivative form, implies 
the country of C'hafapa. 


The original country of the C'bafas feems to have 
been the prefent country of Ca/b-gar, to the north-eaft 
of Cabul; for th C*hafas, in the inftitutes of Menu, are 
mentioned with the Daradas, who are obvioufly the 
Darde of Protemy, whofe country, now called Darad 
by the natives, and Dawurd by Perflan authors, is to 
the north-weft of Cafhmir; and extends towards the 
Indus: hence Prorzwv, with great propriety, afferts, 
that the mountains to the north eaft of Cabul are the 
real Caucafus. EE: 


The country of Ca/hcar is fituated in a beautiful val- 
ley, watered by a large river, which, after paffing clofe 
to Chágá-Seray, Cooner and Noorgul*, joins the Landi- 
Sindh, or little Sindh, below “falalabad, in the fmall dif- 
trict of Cameb (for there is no town of that name), and 
from this circumftance the little Sind) is often called’ 
the river Came. 


The capital city of Ca/bcar 15 called Chatraul, or Cha- 
traur, and.is the place of refidence of a petty. Mahome= 
dan prince, who is in great meafure tributary to the 
emperor of China; for the Chinefe are now in poffeffiom 
of Badacfbán as far as Baglán to the north-weft of Ande» 
rio. The Badat/handt, or diftricts compofing the pro- 
vince of Badachán {tor Badacfbanát is the plural form) 
are feparated from Cafbcar to the fouth-eaít by a high | 
range of mountains, always covered with fnow ; And the 
road from the new capital of Badac/bán, called Fai&zábád, 
and Faiziyu-¿bág, noar the fite ofthe old one, is through — 


* Cooner and Noorgúl are called Guencorgul! in the Aycen Akbery. 
| | Zebawc. 
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Zebcwe. Caftcar is alo called Cafhrwar, which dencmi- 
nation is generally diftorted into Kerwer and Cut'ore by 
Perfen authors and travellers. The town and difri& of 
XKetzcer, mentioned in thé life of Amir-Timur, is differ- 
ent from this, and lies about fifteen miles to the north-, 
weft of Chágá-Serai, on a pretty large river, which comes 
from Véhi-giamh: it is generally pronounced Catowr. 
PuiNv informs us* that. mount Caucafus was allo call. 
ed Graucafus; this appellation is obvioully Sanferit ; for 
Gráva, whick in converfation, as well asin the [poken . 
dialects, is invariably pronounced Graz, fignifies à 
mountain, and being a monofyllable (the-final being 
fürd) accorcing to the rules of grammar, itis to be 
pr efixed thus, Gráve-C bafa, or Grau-C bafa. T 


D ust lay, a the "m jan guages, 
Pic n white; and that a mountain, clofe to it, 13 calla 
ed Cafis by the Scythians, in whofe language it fixnifies 
{jow and whitenefs. ` The Cafi of Is:porus is obvi» 
. oufiy the Cafizn ridge of ProLemy; where the genuine 

appellation appears ftript of its adjunt. In the lan- 
| guage of the Galmack Tartars, q and C" haf fignify 
` mew; and in fome dialects of the lame tongue, tcwards 
Badachén, they fay 7u/há and 'Cbufbá, Tujhá and Trchá or 
Tuca. Thefe words, in the opinion óf my learned f-iends 
here, are obvioufly derived from the Sanfcrit Tufhéra, by 
dropping thefinal ra: this15 often done ia thevulgar dia- 
Je&ts: inthe fame manner. we fay whale. leg, calf, Sec, for 
chaler, leer, and calfr, which prevailed, it feems, in the 
ancient Gothic language. The words Chafu or C'bafa are 
pronounced. La hafa or Cas; Chufa or Cua, by the inhabi- 
tants of the countries: between Bahlac and the Ladies ; for 
theyinvariably fubítitute.ch or ciwthe room of jh, Thus 

they lay C’ hebr for-Shebr; whichin Perfan fignifies a town, 
Eze. büt the words C hafu or Cas never bgnihed white, 
or whitenefs, cnlefs byamplication: arid this is in fome 
meafure conarmed by Piiny, who feems to hint, 


209 Puinyy b.6.C. 20. q Isrpor. Org. B. 14. C. z8. 
i | | `, that 
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thatthe word Graucafus fignified fnow-white. ProLE- 
my places mount Cafus, or Cafs, in a country called 
A'cháfá, which was fituated between Ládác and Yarc’- 
band. The word Ac fignifies white, and Céré black, in 
the Turkijh language,which is ufed in the country about 
Samarcand, and both are obvioufly derived from the 
Sanferit Ach’h and ‘Cala, The word Achafa is corrupt- . 
ed from Ach'h-Chafa, and in the vulgar diale& of that 
country Ac ce'báfa, the white C'bafas ; becaufe the inha- 
bitants of that country are C Aa/as, and are remarkably 
fair; whilft the fouthern C'hafas are of a darker com- 
plexion. According to the report of refpeftable mer- 
chants, who conftantly travel from Cafbmir, Nurpoor, 
&c. to Váre band, the inhabitants of the countries, fitu- 
ated between Ládác and Tre hand, ufe the words 4'c 
and CárZ till within a few days of TZrc band, where 
the Cálmáck diale& prevails. 


The general rendezvous of thefe merchants, fince 
the time of SuaA'n-]z'ua'w, is.at Ládác ; from which . 
they proceed in a body to the place of their def- 
tination, travelling, the greateft part of the way, along 
the Indus: for this famous river has its fource in the 
mountains to the north-weft of Fárc'band, at the dif- 
tance of abeutfour or five days journey, Then taking a 
foutherly direélion, it comes within two days of Ládác, 
where fuddenly turning to the weft, it takes an immenfe 
{weep towards Saighur, probably the Sheker of the maps; 
and thence alters its courfe toward the confines of India. 


The denomination of C’hafa-giri-or C’hafa-ghar isnow 
confined+o a few fpots; andas never ufed 1n any Sanferit 
book, at leaf that ever came to my knowledge. This im- 
menfe rangeds conftantly called in Sanferit Himáchel, or 
Ínowy mountain; and Himálaya, or the abode df fnow. 
From Hina, the Greeks made [maus: Emodus leemsto be 
derived from Himoda, or {nowy : Himána, Haimána and 
Haimánas, which are appellations of the fame import, are 
alfo found in the Puranas; from thefe is probably derive 

| ed 
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ed manut, which is the.name of a famous mountain. 
in the leffer fa, and is certainly part ofthe Himd-laya 

mountains; which, according to the Purdnas, extend, 
from fea to fea. The weflern part of this range was 
called Taurus; and Srraño * fays, that mount magus 
was called alfo Taurus. - The etymology of this Jaft ap- 
pellation is.rather obfcure; but fine the Brábmens in, 
fit that Toc Páreffán is corripted from Tufbdra-fthan,, 
by which appellation that country is diftinguifhed in’. 
the Purdnas ; and that Turán is derived from 1i ufbárán, 
its Sanferit name, the /5 being quielcent; may we not 
equally fuppofe, .that. Taurus i is derived from Zbára: 
or Tufbaras: for this láft form is ufed alfo, but only i in 
declenfions for the fake of derivation. ufbára. figni-. 
fies {now ; Tx/bara-fthin or Tuc báras. than, the placé 
or abode of. Ínow, and Tufbárán i ina » derivative form | 
the country | of fnow, "Em 


wo 
NL 


2 STR. ABO and ARRIAN. were cer rtainly miftaken, when. 
they fuppofed, that the followers of Arex an DER, in. Or- 
der to flatter his vanity, had given cut, that the moun-- 
tains to:the north and north- welt. of. Cabul, were the- 
real Caucafus. The information the. Greeks. received. 
about i it was true “and accurate: they were undoubt-. 
edly carelefs i in their inquiries ; but] can aver, .that. 
all the names of places in ALEXANDER’s march, from. 
Bahlac: or Bale to. Multan, (where my friend” Magüt. 
Bzc's furvey ended), are either pure Sanferit,. oran 
alogous to thé idiom of the dialects ufed in the coun= 
tries he conquered. "The moft queftion: able names; ac- 
cording to the learned, are Nizza, and-Dedala - the.firft 
is a true and accurate tranfláton of ihe Sanfrrit ayini- 
dévi-/thin,or the place of the goddefs of Victory, who 
is worfhipped under that name at Cabul to this day. s 
Numerous are the legends i in the Purénas, relating to 
this place; which is called 4/2-vana, and in-the fpoken 
dialects Abie. There are :wo places of that name; 
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one called the lower; and the other Urdb- A'[báná, ox 
A'fbdnd the upper: from this laft the Greeks made Or- 
thofpana. Oo 

As to Dedala, itis no uncommon appellation in Indic, 
feveral places are called Daidayel, Dudboswla or Dudbase- 
i, and Dundbyali: the town of Dedala, with the adjacent 
mountains, are called to this day Dundhyali ; but more 
commonly Yauk-dundb ox Dundh the cold, being fitu- 
ated on a high mountain. — 


An extenfive branch of the Cauea/us was called by the 
Greeks Parapamifus : \t isa part of the mountainous re- 
gion called Dévanica in the Puranas. 1 believe, there 
is no general name at prefent for the whole range: but 
that part, which lies between Cabul, Bámíyan, and An- 
deráb, is called Hindu-cafh and Hindu. kefh ; «which lak 
denominaticn has been diftorted by-Perfan authors, 
and travellers into Hizdu-Cob; at Jeaft in the opinion 
of the natives. Whether the appellation of Hindu-Cajh 
has any affinity with the C*hafas, I cannot determine : 
but the inhabitants fay, that this name was given to 
them, from a certain giant, who ufed to lie there in 
wait, to catch (cafh), or to kill (he/h_), all the Hindus, 
who paffed that way. We find it called alfo Sheybar- 
Tag, or Sheybar-Tau, or the mountains of Sheybar ox 
Shabar, under which appellation PromerHeus is gene- 
rally known in the facred books of the Hindus. Be 
this as it may, the Greeks called it alfo Parapanifiis, in 
the fame manner, I fuppofe, that they called tbe river 
Pamifus, (in the Peloponefus ) Panifus. `’ 


'The name of this famous mountain 1s varioufly writ- 
ten in different authors and manufcripts— 


i Parapamifus , Parapanifus A 
Paropamifus, © `  . ‘Paropanifus, 
Parpamifus, — . | Parpanifus, 


Paro 


t 
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Paro Famifus, Paro Fanifus, 
Parpameus, Parposeus. 8 
- Parapomifus or Parapameus adpears to be a compound ; 
the firft part, I conceived at àrft, to bé the word Pabár, 
which, in the fpoken dialects of India, fignifies a moun- 
tain. In this füppofition, the whole compound, ftript 
of its Greek termination, would fignify the mountains. 
of Vámi, or Lami, commonly called Bamiyan, a famous 
„city fituated in the centre of this hilly country. Un- 
fortunately the word: Pahdér,- which is not of, Sanferit 
origin, is a diffyllable; and moreover the fecond fylla- 
ble being long, and marked with a ftrong accent, dt 
-cannot of courfe be prefixed. Befides, the word Pa- 
bar is never ufed in that country; but they fay Ghar 
above Déra-ijmail; and Rob below it, amongft the Baz 
loches. Rob is a-Tartarian word, and: indeed the Balo- 
ches feem to be the remains of fome colony of Tartarian 
origin ; it was originally the fame with Oros in Greek. 
The word Pabár is fometimes prefixed: but then i it is 
in another fenfe; as for inflance, Pabár-pur (li-erally 
Hill-bu: gh ) fignifies a town fituated on, or near, a 
mountain. | 


The word Parapamifus, or Para Famifus, is obi ioülly 
derived from the Sanfcrit Para-Vámi, or the pure-and 
excellent city of Vami, commonly called Bánfyan. ` |t 
is called in. Sanferit Vámí-nagavi, Vami-grdm, andin xde- 
"rivative form Vamityan, or the moft beautiful and excel- 
lent city. Itis a place of great antiquity ; and was 
confidered ata very early period, as the metropolis. of 
the fect of Buppua; hence it was called emphatically 
Buddha-Bámínan ; but the M. fufulmans have malicioufly - 
diftorted this venerable title, into Bát- Bámiyan or Ba 
mian of the evil fpirit, or of the idols: Para, which 
fignifies pure and holy, is alfo one of che thoufand names 
of Visanu. Para or Paras is obvioully the fame with 
tbe Eatin purus; for the’ leiter a here founds exactly 
‘Tike ‘win murmur in Enghfb; ^" Para or Paras ts for the 
3 maículine, 
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maículine, Pará for the feminine, and Param for the 
neuter genders, 


Bámíyan is nad In ane books: of the Baud- 
dhifis, as the fource of holinefs and purity. It is alfo 
called Sbarma- Bámtyan, or Sbam-Bámíyan; for in San- 
— ftri, Sharma and Shama are fynonymous, This is alfo 
one of the thoufand names of Vrsuwv, and of the fa- 
mous patriarch SuzM ; by whom, according to the 
Bauddhifis, Bamtyan was built. They fay, that he was 
an incarnation of Jina or Visamu, and the Brabmens 
in general are of that opinion. 


"Fhis f; famous city, the Thebes of the eaft, being hard. 
ly known in Europe, I beg: leave to lay before the So- 
ciety a fhort defcription of it, with an abítraét of irs. 
hiftory.. 


It 1s fituated on the road between Balac and Cabu5. 
and they reckon eight manzil or days’ Journey from 
Cabul to Bémiyan. From Cabul to Carabaug, there are 
four manzil N. N. W : from Carabaug to the pafs of 
Sheybar, two manzils, inclining a little more to the well; 
hence to the fort of Zobauk one manzil, courfe north- 
weft from Zohauk to Bámíyan one manzil. Like Thebes 
in Egypt, itis entirely cut out of an infulated mountain: 
the — round it is called, in the language of the | 
country, the Zágavi of Bamiyan. In this mountainous 
country, where the valleys alone are inhabited, the 
word Tagavi is become fynonymous with Purganah or 
ditrict. To the fouth of it, or nearly fo, at the dif- 
tance of about two miles are the ruins of a ancient 
city, called Ghulghuleh, which, according to tradition, 
was deftroyed at a very early period by the Mujulman:. 
There are the ruins of fevéral buildings of mafonry 
round a fmall conical hill, on the fummit of which 
are the remains of the palace ofitsancient kings. A 
Fivulet, rifing in the adjacent hills, goes through the 
ruins of Ghulghuleh and the Tagaui of Lamiyan, and falls 


into. 
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into a fmall lake, from which ifue four rivers, the 
Hirmend, the Landhi-Sindh, the rivers of Bablac, and of 
Conduz. 


` ^ 1 


The city cf Bamtyan confifts of a vat number of 
apartments, and receffes, cut out of the rock ; fome of 
which, on account of their extraordinary dimer fions, 


, are fuppofed to have been temples. Taey are called 


_Samach’h*, in the language of the coun-ry, and Samay 


x 
~ 


in Perfian. There are no pillars to be feen in any of 
them, according to the information.1 have received 
from travellers, who had vifited them. Some of them 
are adorned with niches and carved wo-k ; and there 
are to be feen the remains of fome figu-es in relievo, 

which were deftroyed or miferably disfig red by Muful- 
mans. Some remains of paintings on the wallsa-e till 
to be feen in fome of them: but the fmoke, from the 
fires made there. by the inhabitants, has almoft cblite. 
rated them. It is faid in the Ayeen- Mery, that there 
are about 12,000 of thefe recelles, in tte Tumdn or Tá- 
gávi of Bámivan; this is alfo confirmed, from general 


report, by travellers. The country of the Afghans, as 


far as Báblac and Badacfbán, abounds wit! Samach bes or 
Samajes ; fome of them are very rude, whilft others are 
highly finifhed and ornamented. The mofi perfect are 
at a place called Mobi, on the road between Bemiyan 
and Báblac: as they are fituated amóngft precipices, 
the Mufulmens have never thought of -iving in them, 
and the paintings, with which they are -dorned, look . 


quite frefh. 


; 


But what never fails to attra& the notice cf tra- 
vellers, are two coloífai ftatues, which are fren 
at a great diftance. They are ercz, and adhere 


to thee mountain, from which they were cul out. 


fo. = ^ 
They are in a fort of nich ES, the depth of which, 


is equal to the thicknefs of the ftatves. — it 3s faid, 


* This word is {pelt Samachch’h by the zatives. 
that 
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in the Ayeen-Akbery, that the largeft ie eighty ells high, 
and the other only fifty. Thefe dimenfions are great- 
ly exaggerated, according to the opinion of all the tra. 
vellers I have feen, and the difproportion is not fo great 
between the two. According to the author of the 
Pharangh-Febanghiri cited by Ta. Hyos” they are 
faid to be only fifty cubits high; which appears to be 
the true dimenfions. At fome diftance from thefe two 
ftatues, is another of a fmaller fize, being about fifteen 
cubits high. Natives and Perfan authors, who have 
mentioned them, agree neither about their fex nor their 
names. The few Hindus, who live in thefe countries, 
fay, that they reprefent Barm and his confort: the fol- 
lowers of Buppua, that they are the ftatues of SHa!- 
Ha'ma?, and his difciple Sa‘rsa‘ta’.. The Mwfulmans 
inih, that they are the ftatuesof Key-Umursy and his 
confort, that is to fay, Apam and Eve; and that the 
third is intended for Sgisu or Ssru their fon; whofe 
tomb, or at leaft the place where it ftood formerly, is 
fhewn near Báblac. This is in fome meafure confirm- 
ed by the author of the Pharangh-Febanghiri, who fays, 
thet thefe ftatues exifted in the time of Noan; though 
he gives them different names, and fuppofes the third 
to reprefent an old woman, called Nzsr, more generally 
reprefentéd with the countenance of a vulture. Thele 
ftatues are fo much defaced, through the injury of all- 
devouring time, and the intolerant zeal of the Muful- 
mans, that I believe it is difficult to afcertain their fex. 
Travellers do, however, agree that one of them at leaft 
is a beardlefs youth; fome more particularly inf ft that 
the {welling of the breafts is remarkably obvious, and 
thet both look towards the eaft, fo that, when tac fun 
riícs, they feem to fmile, but look gloomy in the even- 
ing. Their drefs, as defcribed to me, is much the fame 
with that of the two figures, half buried at TicfeRu/eum 
near Jacar in Perfia ; with this difference, that the female 
figure has no head-drefs; but the male has luch a tara 
as is worn by the fuppofed female figure at Z uc Rufum. 
* Po 115 
Vor. VI. Hh Thefe 
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- Thefe ftatues were vifited, at leaf ten or ales dif 
` ferent times, by a famous traveller, called Mx'yaw- 
Asop-SHaAnH, who is a man highly y efpefted, -both on 
account of his defcent from Monanimen, and jhié pert 
Tonal charaéter. He is well informed, in affluert cir; 
cumftances, through the piety of the faithful, and keèps 
company with the princes of the country and perfons of 
the firt rank. He informed me lately, that the:e two 
' flatues are in two different niches, and about forty paces 
diftant from each other. That thé drapery is covered 
with embroidery and figured work; which formery was 
painted‘of diferent colours ; traces of which are fill 
vifible.' That onè feemsto have been painted of a red 
colour: and the other, either retains the original colour 
of the ftonej or was painted grey. That one certainly 
xYéprefentsà: “female, from- the beauty and fmoothrefs of 
her features, and the {welling of her breafts: the head 
being fo much elevated is fecute from infult below, and 
is, alfo protected from the weather by the proje&lion 
“above. ¿The flatue of their fappofed fon is nearly half 
. a mile diftant, and about twenty. feet high. One of the 
legs of the male figure is much. broken : for the Muf- 
ulman: never march that way with cannon without fir- 
“ing two or three fhots at them.:. but from their want of 
fill, they fe'dom do‘miich mifchief... Avrane ZEBE, 
it is faid, in his expedition to .Bablac, in the year 1646, 
paffed that way and ordered as.ufüal a few fliots to be 
' fired; one of‘them took placz; and almoft broke its leg, 

which bled copioufly.: : This; ahd fome frightful, dreams, 
` made him deift, andthe clotted' blood it is faid adheres 
‘to the wound, to this day. . The miracle is equa'ly. be- 
x lieved'bji the ‘Hindus; and: Mu Yfulmans > the former attri- 
- bute it tó the fuperior power of the deity ; -and the latz 
ter to witclicraft. According.tó Dr. Hubs, âne cf thefe 
ftatues'is called Surh- But or:the: red idols: the other 
Kbink- But, or the grey idol. As to their being hollow, 
I believe, itis dn idlé talei arlean the travellers, I have 

, confulted, knew nothingofit. Between the legs of the 
“tale figure, isa door leading i into a moft fpacious tem- 
^J ple, 
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pic, the dimenfions of which, they could not c?ferihe 

werwile, than by faying, that it could eafily hole the | 
camp cquipage and baggage of Zeman-sHam, and of 
his whole army. Itis remarkable only for its cxtraor- 
dinary dimenfions: it is dark and gloomy; and there are 
a few niches, with the remains of fome figures in a/fo-re- 
levo. At the entrance are flationed a few wretched 
Benyans, who fell provifion to travellers, The greateft 
part of the Samajes in Tagavi Bamiyan are fill inhabit- 
ed by Mujfulmans, who live promifcuoufly with their cat- 
tlc. I have been informed, that there are no other fte- 
tues, than thefe three; but, from the numerous frag- 
ments, which are [een through the Tagávis, there mult 
have been feveral hundreds of them. They fhew to 
this day: the Samacb'b, in which the famous Vya'sa 
compofed the Védas ; and others, where divers holy men 
gave themlelves up to meditation, and the contemnla- 
tion of the Supreme Being, 


Perfian authors are conftantly confounding Bamivan 
and Báblac together; the firlt they call Balkb-Bdmiyan, 
ar.d the fecond Bélkh-Bokhéraé; when they fpeak of the 
metropolis of the fire worthippers, it isto be underftood. 
of Bámíyan alone, according to the followers of Bup- 

pira, and the author of the Buddba-dharmachérya Sind- 
bu. f.ccording to Perfian authors, Bamiyan muft have 
exifted before the fiood; but the followers of Bunpua 
irfift, that it was built bya moft religious man celled 
Saama, who appears from particular circumflances to 
be the fame with the famous patriarch Sem; and that 
his pofterity lived there for feveral generations. Hence 
Bálkh-Bámíiyan is faid to have been originally the place - 
ci abode of ABrRAgAMm*, who, according to fcripture, 

and the Hindu facred books, removed with his father to 
didant countries to the weftward. . s 


| r Ta, Hype, p. 29 m 
Hha. . According 
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According to Dioporus the Sicilian, Pámiyan exif- 
ed before Nixus: for this hiftorian, like the Perfar 
authors wc have mentioned, has miftaken A4hfac for Bå- 
miyan ; which he defcribes as fituated among feep aills: 
whillt Báblac is fituated in a low, flat country, and at a 
great diftance from the mountains. 


The natives look upon Bámiyan, ard the adjacent 
countries, -as the place of abode of the progeniters of 
mankind, beth before and after the flood. By Bámiyan 
and the adjacent countries, they underftand all the coun- 
try from Sifián to Samarcand, reaching towards the eaft 
as far as the Ganges. This tradition iso? great ant qui- 
ty, for it is ccuntenanced equally by Pe-fan aut iors, 
and the facred books of the Hindus. The firt heroes 
of Perfian hiftory lived, and performed there, innumer- 
able achievements. Their facred Fiftorv places alfo, 
in that country, their holy infiru&ers, and the firft tem- 
ples that were ever ereCled. Ir. the prefato-y difcourfes, 
prefixed to tae Puránas, and which appear to have been 
added by a more modern hand, a general defcription 
of the whole world 1s.inferted, which one would ratu- 
rally fuppofe to be extracted from that Purána, to which 
itis annexed: but the reverfe is a€tually zhe cafe : for 

-it has no affinity whatever with fuch geozraphical no- 
tions as are to be found, occafionally, in that Purána. 
In thefe prefaces, if we may call them fo; it is faid, that 
SWAYAMBHUVA Or Apam lived in the dwf of Pusca- 
Ra, at the furtheft extremities of the wef. There fe- 

, ven fons were born unto him, who divided the world or 
Jeven iflands among themfelves. 


. This notion feems alfo to be admitted ia the Z7eloci- 
derpana, by the Bauddhi/ts, who give the aeme of Yambu 
to Pustara: for by Yambu is underltocd the continent, 
Prorarca alfo fays that the inhabitants cf Eeygia, which 
1s probably tae dwip of Puscana, confidered their own 


country as tae continent, .Be this as it may; I have 


[2 e 
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never found in the Puránas any paffage, except one, 
that could in the leat countenance fuch an idea. The 
pe Tage alluded to, I difcovered fome days ago, in a le~ 
gend in which it is faid, that the father of SarvavR ATA 
or Noam, was born on the banks of the river Chan- 
dra-bbága in the dwip of Cu anpra, which is one of the 
Jacred ifles in the welt. There is certainly a river of that 
n: me in Chandra-dwip, even more famous in the Pz- 
ránas, than another of that name in the Panáb, and 
which is now called the Chináb. It is highly probable, 
that the words Chandra-dwip are an interpolation by 
fome of the ignorant compilers of the Puráras, who 
have arranged this heterogeneous mafs without method, 
and fill lefs judgment: for in this fame legend from the 
Scanda purána, SATYAVRATA or Noan, is faid to have 
left the banks of the Chendra-bbága, at the head of 2 
numerous army, in order to invade the country of Dra- 

vira, or the peninfula of India, which he conquered and 
- annexed to his dominions. 


Bhálac or Bémfyan are both fituated in the ccuntry of 
Vithlice or Váblaca; and as Bámiyan was once the capital, 
itis poffible, it might have been calledalfoVéLica or Bhá- 
lac. The origin of this appellation is rather obfcure : 
it is however the general opinion, that it is derived from 

the plant, which produces Affa-fetida, called in Sanjerit 
Fthlica, and is the Silphium of the hiftorians of Arzx- 
ANDER. It grows there in great abundance, and is rec- 
koned fuperior to that of other countries. Others in- 
fift, that this plant was thus denominated from its grow- 
ing in the country of Válica, which, they fay, was thus, 
called from a certain fage of that name, who lived there: 
this is coantenanced by Ceprenus, who fays that Pe- 
LFG, whom he calls Puarsc, dwelled in the country of 
Pactra, which feems to be derived from the Sanftrit Váh- 
lidter or Bale-ter, which fignifies the country about 744. 
fica, or Balk. Thus the country of the Bylia, called 
Paltifian, is generally called by natives Balut-ter. Deri. 
vatives of this fort, though not pure Sen/crit, are how- 
ever 
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ever very cominon all over Jadia : zhus they fay hn 
gul-tery, or country about woods and forefls.  Sbrosafer, 
Brabmauter, Vifbn&uter, &c. imply a piece of ground, or 

a diftriét belonging ta Suiv, &c. or fet apart for his 
sir i In Sanjerit, the compound Yablice-tiram or 
Vablic-tir, woald fignifiy the country on the barks of 
the river Váblica, Bámyían, as well as Cabul and Edlikh,, 
were at'an early period in the hands of the Mu/umans. 
There were even kings of Bánfyan : but this dynaíty 
lafted but a few years and ended in 1215. The kings 
and governors refided at Ghulghuleb, called at that time, 
the fort er palace of Bámijen. It wes deftroyed by 
GzNosi1z-KHaAN, in the year 1221; and becaufe the 
inhabitants had prefumed to reff him, ' ze ordered them 
.to be butchered, without diftin&ion, either of age or- 
fex: in his rage, he fpared neither animals, nor even. 
trees. He ordered it to be called in his own language 
Mau balig, or the city of grief and forrow : but the in- 
habitants of that country, called it in their own diale& 
Ghulghuleb, which word, ufed alfo in Perfian, fignifies . 
the cries of woe. To have rebuilt’ it, would have been 
ominous: for this réafon, they ereGied a fort on a hill 
to the north of Bainiyan, which is called to this dar, the 
imperial fort. This fort alfo was deftreyed by Zinbis 
the Ujoeck, in the year 1628; and has not been rebuilt 
fice. , 


According to the Purénas, SWAYAMÉJUVA, | or ADI- 
‘Ma, SATYAVRATA or Noah, lived in the north-weft 
' parts of India about Cafbmir. There Brauma’affimed 
a mortal fhape according to thé Maifya- Purána , and 
one half of his bedy fpringing out; without his expe- 
aiencing any Ciminution whatloever, he framed cut of 
it SaTARUPA. She was fo beautiful, that he fell ir love 
with her. As he canfidered her as his daughter, »eing 
fprung from his body, he was afhamed. During this con- 
- Hli& between fhame and love, he remained motionlefs, | 

with his eyes fixed on her. Sarartes perceiving his 
l . l fituztion, 
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fitiatior, and in order to avoid his looks ftepped afide. 
B:AnwaA! unable to move, but ftill defirous to fec her, - 
a face fprang out upon him, toward her. Thus fhe fhift- 
ed her place four times round him, according to the 
four corners of the world; and four faces grew up to 
his head. Having recovered his inte lle&s, t he other 
half of his body fprang from him and became Sway- 
AMBHUVA Or ADIMA. SWAYAMBHUVA literally Sway- 
AmBHU-like fignifies, that Branma! or SwAvYAMBHU 
apneared in an affumed form, called from that circum- 
fance Swvamsuuva. The poffeffions of CARDAMES!- 
WARA were in the hills along the banks of the Ganges, 
to the caftward of the reft of mankind. His fon Capi. 
L^, a molt religious man, performed for a long time re- 
lis:ous aufterities near Hardwar, where they fhew to 
this day the place where he lived, under the name of 
-Capila-fibán : hence the pafs of Hardwar is lometimes 
called the paffes of Capita or Kupe ren. 


CanDAME's'wARA is the-deftruGlive power united to a 
form of clay: Iswara attempted to kill his brother 
BnauxA!, who beingimmortal, was only maimed: but 
.Is'wARA finding him afterwards in a mortal fhape in the 
chara&ter of Dacsna, killed him, as he was performing 
a facrifice.. CanpAMx'swanA is then obvioully the 
Cain of feripture, and'of courfe' Caeair is his fon 
Exoca, and n is probably the city Enochia 
thus called after him. - The Mufulmans feem to have 
borrowed from the Hindus the appellation of CapirA 
or Ca's1L, which they give to Carn, who is fometimes 
called Capive’swara in the Purdnas ; being an incar- 
nation of Maua-pEVA; ExocH was an incarnation of 
VisnNU, and is always called CaPiLa-munt. CAPILE- 
swara was a Muni alfo; hence he is fometimes called, 
though improperly, CAPILA-MUNI; ; which inaccuracy 
bas occafioned fome confufion in the Puranas. Cari- 
LA-MUNI, is reprefented as a moft religious penitent, 
though fomewhat cholerick, and HeyocH or C'ua- 

2 m NOCH; 
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Noct, for fuch is his name in Hebrew, implies that he: 
was confecrated to Gop, and for ever cevoted to his. 
fervice. 


Carita or Capit .-MUNI, that is to fey, Capiza the- 
flent contemplator, is generally found making sepa/ya- 
at the mouths of rivers. Though found at fsveral. 
- places at the fame time, he is bat one. Near Hardwar 
is. Capila- ff bán, where he made his firt appearance. His. 
father and mother were excéedingly happy when -he- 
was born; as they conceived him to be a gift, and alfo 
an incarnation of Visunu, the preferving power; and 
they hoped, that he would preferve and comfort them. : 
There at Capila-fhan, he was confulted by his mother 
the devout Devanur, daughter of SwavAMBHUVA,:- 
about the fureft and beft method to ob:aia Moc/ha or re- 
union to the Supreme Being. The exhortations of 
Carita, and his wife admonitions, are related in the. 
Bhagavat and other Puránas. Devauuri withdrew af- , 
terwards to the forelts on the banks of tae Bindr-Saro- . 
vara lake, from which iffues the Ganges; and is .mpro- 
perly called Man Sarovara. There the performed za- 
pafuas for a long time, and was ultimately reunited to 
the Supreme Being, never to be born again. 

In that country, on the banks of the Chinab, in the 
hills, was.performed that famous facrifize, whic3 occa- 
fioned the death of ABEL, according to the Scazda-pu- 
rára: an account of which, from the Hindu facred 
books, I beg leave to lay before the Society, as, moft 
probably, 1 fhall not have an opportunity to refume 
this fubje& hereafter. | 


_.. There had fubfifted, for a long time, fome arimofity 
between” Branma and Mana’-pe’va in their mortal. 
Íhapes; .and the latter.ón account of kis bad condu&: 
which is fully defcribed in the Puránas, had, it cppears, 
given much uneafinefs to SwAYAMBHUVA and SaTa- 
cU PA, For he was libidinous, going about ftark naked, | 
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with a large club in his hand. Be this as it may, Ma~ 
HA'-DE'vA, who was the eldeft, faw his claim as fuch, 
totally difregarded, and Brauma’ fet up in his room: 
this intrufion the latter wanted to fupport; but made 
ufe of fuch lies as provoked Maxa'-De'va to fuch 
a point, that he cut off one of his heads in his divine 
form. In his human fhape we find likewife Dac- 
sua boafling, that he ruled over mankind. One day 
in the affembly of the Gods, Dacsua coming in, they 
al! rofe to pay their refpe&ts to him: but Manga'-pr'- 
va kept his feat, and looked gloomy. Dacsua relent- 
ed the affront, and after having reviled Mana'-DE'vAa, 
in his human fhape, curfed him; wifhing he might re- 
main always a vagabond, on the face of the earth, and 
ordered he fhould be carefully avoided, and deprived 
of his fhare of the facrifices and offerings. Mana!- 
Dnz'vA irritated, in his turn curfed Dacsua, and wifhed 
he might die; a dreadful confli& took place between 
them, the three worlds trembled, and the Gods were 
alarmed. Brauma’‘, Visunu, and the whole ailembly 
interfered and feparated the combatants, who returned 
to tneir refpeétive homes. They even effected a recon- 
ciliztion, in confequence of which Dacsua gave one of 
his daughters, called Sıra’ in marriage to MAHADEVA. 
Sera! was an incarnation of Devi’: for Sgi'-pe'vi! the 
wife of Dacsua, and daughter of Anima and Iva, en- 
trcated the Goddefs, to give her one daughter exattly 
like herfelf: her requeft was granted, and Devi’ was 
incarnated in her womb. She was bleffed alfo with an 
hundred daughters more. One day, as DacsHa was 
fitiag with his wife, they both lamented that they had 
no male offspring. I command over the world, fays 
Dacsna, great is my power and my wealth: but I have - 
no fon. "They agreed to make a folemn facrifice, in 
order to obtain one; on this occafion Dacsua Conven- 
cd gods and men; but be could not be perfuaded to in- 
vite MauaA'-pnz'vA: who took little notice of this neg- 
]c& ; for he is reprefented in all his Avatéras, as perfett- 
ly indifferent either to praife or abufe. - But his wife 
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was enraged y and infifled on her going. MAHA’: DEVA 
did-what he could to diffuade her from it, but ia vain. 
She was treated with fuch contempt by 1er father, that, 
in, arage, fhe. flung herfelf.into the facred fire, and 
thereby fpoiled the facrificé. --Mana'-DE' va hearing 
of this, blamed her for her rafh condu&, in thus fpoil. 
ing the:religious performance, and curfed her. Incon- 
fequence of this curfe, and for her improper bebaviour,' 
ihe was doomed to be born: again, and to tranimijrate 
for a thouland years into.an-inferior. being. _ Txus the 
became a Picé: but MAHADEVA tO pleafe her, af= 
fumed the fhape of a Pica or- Picar: under the iitle of 
Picz'swaRA or Pice'sa-Mana'-DE'VA. He is more 
enerally-known by the name of Cocrz g/s^wAR A-Ma- 
MA'-DE'VA: Cocila (Cuculus) being another name for 
the bird: d Or Picas* bud 

Mam ra DE'VA RON went, Up, to Binene ,in 
the character of Dacsma; and after a great deal of 
abufe, began to beat him; the confuficn became gene- 
ral in the whole affembly, who all took the part cf Dace 
sHA: but Siva ftriking the ground with the locks of 
his Yara, produced two heroes, and-a whole army of 
demons came.to.his affiftance; the battle raged, and 
during this general conflict: Manal-pira cut of .Dac- 
/sRÁ's head: feveral of the Gods were wounded, parti- 
-cularly .the Sun and Moon; Heaven, Hell, end the 
Earth trembled, NE ai Jin e nani 


; ` The Gods-at laf ambled t nemis es "bete End 
petva, who. was appéafeds and order was te-eftablifhed 
‘through the whole affembly. . The ‘sods requefted 

Mana DE vA toreftore: Dacsua.tolife; which he pro- 
‘mifed to: do; m the nra could not, be found, for dur- 

+ Pica i in Senferí jt is the, name 2 the Cuckoo : eee it was once taken 
3n a more extenfive fenfe;” for we read in i gloffariés, that Piza 1€ the name 
of fuch birds as pick their food out of holes. In this fenfe the bird Picus 
is certainly a Pica. ‘The root of 'the word Piu: is loft in Latias bnt it is 

preferved i in Gothick and mof of its dialects, E 
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ing the fray, it fell into the fire, and was burnt. They 

bro. ight a he-goat, whofe head they cut off, and placed 
upon the lifelefs corpfe of Dacsua, who inflantly re- 
vived: but he remained weak and without power tili he 
was Jorn again a fon of Noam. 


Mana-pelva then took up the body of his be'ovcd 
Sir on his fhoulders, and went feven times round the 
word, bewailing his misfortune. Here I fhall remark 
tnat, when any accident happens to the Gods, they ge- 
neraily fet off at full fpeed, going feven times round tke 
wor:d, howling all the way molt woefully. 


The gods, whom Sita’ contained in her womb, burft 
out, her limbs were fcattered all over the world; and 
the places, where they fell, are become facred. Her 
breafts fell near "Yalánder in the Panjab; the yoni inio 
f'fain, and the gubya* into Nepal, where they are moft 
devoutly woríhipped to this day. ‘The latter is a {mall 
cleft i in a rock, with an intermitting fpring: itis called 


Gubya-fibán, 


Puja, with offerings, are directed to be made to Pi- 
CE'sa, whenever there happens to be in the year two 
months of ‘Afha'd’ha, the fecond of which, is emboli 
mic. The firk ‘Afba'd’ha, is reckoned impure, and 
the religious rites are to begin on the day of the full 
moon, if poffible: if not on the third or feventh dav. 
For this purpofe an image of the Picas is to be made; 
the body of gold, the wings of precious ftones, the beak 
of rcd coral, and the eyes alfo of a precious ftone of a 
red colour, called manica. Women particularly ought 
to be cautious not to omit this religious performance, 
on any account whatever; fhould any woman fail ia 
this, fhe will be born a Vyali (a {nake) in the "forefts. 
‘Whatever woman performs it duly, will have many 


* Podex. 


children. 


~ 
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children, and her hufband fhzll not die before her: -for 
Parvati is highly delighted with prayers anc. offers 
ings in that intercalary month. P:cz/sa Mama -DEVA 
ss probably the Jupiter Picos of the Latiaws: lome 
pretend taat this metamorphofis happened ir. "Syria; 
thers in Iel: but the Hinaus in fift that 1t happened: 
in tht mountains to the north of thé Panjab.’ "Though 
Picus be faid to have appeared in the time of ÁDIMA $ 
yet as, according to the Purénas, the fame concatena- 
tion of évents reappears in every Manuantara, the fame 
ftory muft have happened cf cour fei in the time of Sam | 
Tou or Noag. 


Ín the Puránas, the Ganzes is reprefented as remain-- 
ing cóncealed'for a long time in the hills; at the pray 
. ers of a certain holy man it entered tle plains of Hin-: 

duftagz all it reached Benares: then, gradually- advanc- 
ang, it found at laft its way into Bengal. As the whole 
country from Hardwar to the fea. was annually over- 
flowed in fuch manner as to render the greateft part of 
it unfit fer cultivation, Bhazirat ba reftrained the inp 
undation between certain limits: The Chinefe relate the: 
fame flory of Four, who furveyed the zourfe of the yel- 
low river to its fource; and by proper inbar kmerits, 
reftrained its deftrúftive overtlowings. Capra, al- 
ways fond of the fea hore, followec the Gangés:- we 
find him afterwards ‘meditating nedr a place called 
Mooragatcha i in Major Rennexu’s Atlas, to the’ fouth 
of Calcutta, not far from Fulra, and at hat time clofe to 
the Tea. "Here he -was inful:ed by the children of Sao 
Gara, waom he redúted to ahes by a fingle look: this 
place is called the o/d Ságer, and is probably the place 
called Oceanis by Dionorus the Sicilian; for Sagara and 
Oceanis ate fynonymous words. There the Ganges fee- 
ing Samudr. or Oceanus was frightened, and fled’ back 
through z thoufand channels: thus the Pauránicr account 
for the retrograde motion of the waters of tke Ganges 
Ecos da QUU at i44 
s we TUE Uis ELLA. ae Carra 
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Carita is now performing Tapafya at Ságar Mlanc, 
where his bán or place, is about fivc miles from the 
fea; the Delia of the Ganges having thus far encroach- 
ed unon the fea, fince the erettion of this lał Abán. 
CARDAME'SWARA is thus called, when confidered as a 
divine emanation from’ Iswara, but he feems to be 
Privavrata, when confidered as a mortal. For when- 
ever the deity condefcends to be born of woman: the 
perfon is one, but there are two natures. To this dif 
tinttion we mult carefully attend, in order to reconcile 
many feeming contradictions in the Purdaas ; and more 
particularly fo, with refpett to Varvaswara and Sao 
TYAVRATA; who are acknowledged to be but one per- 
fon: the divine nature is an emanation of Visunu in 
his character of the Sun ; and Saryvavrara isthe human 
nature; thefe two natures often att independently of each 
other, and may exift at the fame time in different places. 


From particular circumftances it appears, that Sa- 
TY A7RATA before the flood lived generally in the coun- 
tries about the Indus, between Cabul and Cafbmir; and 
if we find him in Dravira or the fouthern parts of the 
peninfula, it feems that it was accidentally, and tbat he 
went there only for fome religious purpofes. Even af- 
ter the flood, he refided for fome time on the banks of 
the /ndus. According to tradition, which my learned 
friends here inform me is countenanced by the Puranas, 
he lived and reigned a long time at Beztoor, on the banks 
of the Ganges and to the fouth of Canoge. In the Vara- 
ba-purána, Vase, the father of Vivaswara, is declared 
to have been king of Cafbmir, and the adjacent coun- 
tries, They fhew to this day the tomb of his father 
Lamecu, as mentioned in the dyeen Akbery, at at place 
called Naulakbi, between Alifbung and Munderar; about 
twelve or thirteen miles to the north-weit of Yaki/abed 
in the country of Cabul. The Mufulmans called him 
Peer MairLAM; and in the. diale& of Samareand, 
Maiter or Maitri Bur-xmaln. The Bauddhifs fav, 
that it is Bupp’HA-Nara YANA, Or BUDDHA dwelling 
' in 


~ 
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in the waters: but the Hindus, who ‘iv2 in iss couti- 
try, call him Macn'uopAn-Nara* oz the forereign’ ' 
prince in the belly of the fifh. All thefe denominations 
are by no means applicable to LAMscs; but tc Noan 
alone. The tomb is about forty cubits in engih: 
which was a&ually the ftatue of Lamzen according to 
tradition: under it is a vault of the fame dimenfioris, 
with a fmall door which is never opened, out of refpett: 
for the remains of this illuftrious perfonage. They fay, 
that his body is in high prelervation, and that h> is fit- 
ting in a corner of the vault.on his heels, with Fis arms 
croffed over his knees, and his head reclining upon his 
hands; a favourite pofture among the inhabitants of 


India. 


VAIVASWATA, both in his divine and human charac. 
ter, or nature, is certainly, MarrL A, Maiter-Buaxkna'w 
and BuppH'A-NaRA/'YANA. MaiTLA Or MAITLA™ Is 
a derivative form from the San ferit Maz, which implies 
the confort of LacssAMr, and the owner of her wealth, 

an epithet often applied to rich men; and may be tranf- 
lated mighty: but it properly belongė to Visunu, and 
his various incarnations. PnirHu, according to the 
Purdnas, was an incarnation of Visunu, and the con- 


fort of Lacsumr; as I have fhewnin a former =ffay on 
the chronology of the Hindus. 


{tis probable, that when tke M. ufulmazs conqu ered that 
country, they pronounced the word Marria’m Maiter- 
Larm ; and concluded that he was the fame with LamecH 
the father of Num. The Afghans always ufe the word 
Maiter inftead of Hazeret, and thus fay Maiter Mouam- 
men, Maiter Isa, Maiter Sotermay, for Hazeret Isa, 
Hazeret Monammen, Hazeret Soreimin. Hezeret in 
Perfiah is a title, by which kings are ad ireffed, and ho- 
ly men mentioned; it implies dignity and excellence. 
Muiter from the Perfi an Mehtur, fignifies alfo a lord, 


* This word is fj pelt Macheh hogara in Sanferits 
prince, 


i 
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ts called to this day AMer-cob and Mar-coh, or the moun- 
tain of Mer or Meru; for in the fpoken dialeéts, they 
often fay Mer for Meru, and in the Treloci-derpana, wé 
conftantly read Mer for Meru. [tis on the roa) be- 
tween Peifhower and Yalálabad ; and about twenty-four 
miles from the latter, on the banks of the Landi-Sindh 
or Cameb rivera It is now a bare rock, the river which 
formerly ran to the fouth of it, having carried away 
all the earth from the lower parts; and the earth above 
being no longer fupported, was alfo walhed away by 
the rains. From its difmal appearance, it was called 
Bé-dowlat by the emperor Huma‘yun. It looks like 
a fingie (tone, withoutany fiffure. It extends from the 
welt to the eat. It rifes abruptly from the plain in 
which it ftands ; from the bottom to the top; P. Mon~ 
SERRAT reckons about 2000 feet, and it is about fix 
furlongs in length: its diftance from the neareft hill is 
about three miles. The ground to the fouth and eatt 
is marfhy, being the old bed of the river: to the weft 
are feen ieveral triangular entrances into caves. To 
the eaft at the diftance of three miles, is a wretched 
village, called Bifour or Biffowly (Buffowul in Major 
RenWELL’s map) which about two hundred years ago 
was a pretty large town, To the weft are the villages 
of Ambércéné and Battercóte, clofe to which Na'DIr= 
8HA'H encamped; and as there is no other encamping 
ground near this place for a numerous army, we may 
fafely conclude this to be the very fpot on which Atex- 
ANDER encamped near the town of .Ny/z, which ex- 
tended all round the mountain. Befides, his camp 
was near the fepulchres of the inhabitants, which were 
to the weft of the mountain. i 


On this mountain, it is declared in the Puranas, was 
the Pariaféld, or Parsáfa, of Arai: there they hew- 
ed formerly a cave, in which he ufed to retire occa- 
fionally. 


Vor. Vi. *Ii The 
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The word Parñá fignifies the leaf ofa tree, a feather, 
and a wing. Its derivative Parnd/a, figrifies any thing 
made of leaves; fuch as bafkets, hats, penns, coops, 
huts, dc. it fignihes alfo any thing trat is radiant; 
hence the learned affirm, that the word Paria was for- 
merly fynonymous with Cira£a, or ray, tl ough now ne- 
vèr found in.that fenfe. ' Ir the north-weft parts of 
India, in the Palo» language, it is prorounced Panna 

and Pannat ia the plural: kence I conceive the word 
Parna or Paana, to be the root of the Greek and Latin 
words Pinna; and of the Saxon and Engifh worcs pen, 
fin, pin, penn, and alfo of tae name of that plan:, with 
-pinnated leaves, called fern in Englifs, and in Greek 
Pteris, the pinnated or winged: Parnica is another re- 
gular derivazive, fome times ufed in éompofition, as 
well as Pariaca; and, as in the firft ages, mankind ei- 
ther lived in Gopas, caves, or in huts ovilt of branches 
and leaves, which laft were their fummer habitations, 
thefe huts were Parhdfas, or Parñicas, and Parnacas, 
Fornates and Fornices.. The Greek words Popyesoy, Popvesce, 
and Pow, fcem to'be derived from Fa-kéyam, a regu- 
lar Sanferi: derivative, though neveru:eld. Proftitutes 
| were thus called in Greek for the fame 7eafon that fòr- 
nication is derived from fornix. | 
^ Mount Parnaffiis in Greece was ‘probably thus deno- 
‘minated, from a Parzáfa, which conflituted the ancient 
temple, according to Pausaxias: it was made of 
branches and leayes ; but es the word. Parade figni- 
fies alfo any thing made of feathers or wings, others 
infifted, that. formerly it confifted of the wings of cer- 
tain bees cemented together.with wax. | | 


In the moft fecret recefs cf the temple of VssrA at 
Rome, there wasa Parháfa or Parhé/afenced with leaves 
and branches, and it was called Peg; according to 

Festus: asit was uncovered, it was really, what we 
call in Exg//fb, a pennor fence: and, indeed, the word 
Pariafa, properly pronounced, founcs very much like 
Penus. | : | 


In 
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fn the fame manner, the word Pátrá a leaf, or Pata, 
as it is pronounced in the fpoken dialects, has found 
its way into Latin, 1n the words Patera, Patina, Patena, 
and Petafus : this laft being ufed to fignify equally the 
covering ofthe head and of a houfe, which were origi- 
nally made of leaves and branches, and to this day, in 
India, by the poorer fort of people. The Patcras called 
Patra in ee or cups ufed in facrifices, are often 
made of a large leaf, folded up, and kept together with 
four wooden pins; utenfils made of leaves are ftill ufed 
by the Hindus at their meals, and the Greek word Peta- 
lon is obvioufly derived from it. 


The word Parkdfa, or Parndfas, was not unknown in 
the welt, at fome early period: but as it belonged to 
ihe language of the gods, there was another word pre- 
valent in the vulgar or profane languages, and ufed in 
its room. This word is Larna or Lar, which is found 
to this day in the Galic language, and that of the Cymri, 

well as in Greek ; in which laft.howeverit appears to 
Be obfolete: but either in its original form, or through 
its derivatives, it is fufceptible of the various accepta- 
tions of the word Parnáfa ; and this accounts for Ler- 
nafs being alfo the name of mount Parnaffus. 


Larcos, Larnax fignified a bafket of twigs, and a chelt: 
Laviethos any covering of bark. In Greck Laura, Lauran, 
fignify, a houfe, an hermitage; alfo an affemblage of 
fuch houfes. Lar, in Latin, s.a houfe in Galic ; and in 
the dialect of thé Cymri, the ground floor. The ori- 
ginal name feems to have been Larna, which was pro- 
nounced i in different countries, Lar and Lan, like the 
Sanferit word Parna, of which, by dropping either the 
ror the 2, they make either Para, or Pana, in various 
dialects of India. Hence Llan in Galic fignifies'a houfe: 
Llan in the dialects of the Cymri, an inclofure. Thus, 
were the houlehold gods called incifterently Lares 
and PENATES, 


Y 
t 
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. The wards Lar, Larna, Parná and Pátá were once: 
ufed indifferently i in the weft, to,ignify a penn or. coopt 
and fwine confined in them for the purpofe of fatteri- 
-khg, were called from that. circumfance ad and. 
their flefh,.  Laridum, Perna. and: DOU es TERCER i 

- The “ord Lar ot NE is ftill ufed in ean m 
or Lombar ), and in the diaic& of vie Cymri, ‘Llueru to: 
fignify refplendence, and probably frora the lafrare'de-: 
rived the words glare, clear, &c. .Itisapplied in Greek 
to refplendent metals, as gold and filver ;:alfo'to the: 
Laurus, or laurel tree, facred to the author of refpilenda 
ence Daphne, another name for the Laurus, is deriv- 
ed from the San/crit. Tapana, a name.of the Sun, as.the 
author of heat: for that: place i In Keyot*, called: Fapana 
in the Puranas, is called Tashnai; by the a 
preters; and Daphane or Daphne, by Greek and Roman 
authors, 

‘Though thefe mountains were in general called Pars 
naffan, yet the appellation of Parnafu: or. Paria; bez: 
longed properly to that fingle mountair, on which ftood 
the Partafála, ov Parháfa, CF ATRIOY Ipsis ; ‘this was, 
I fuppofe, his fummer ‘habitation, forte bad. below a 
Samach by,1p which, it is faid, he lived océafional: ye e 

d sa PX ME 

It is declared in the [TN iat os Devi Naa 
HUSH 4, always pronounced Deo-n.ats 4 in converfa- 
tion, and i in the vulgar dialects and obvioufly the: Di. 
ONYSI us of the Greke: conquered the world, he vifited 
the feat of his grand;anceftor Arn»: on the leffer- Me- 
ru; and being uneafy, to fee it thus negle&ted ; he fent 
for. Visv A-CAR MA, the chief engineer o? the gocs, à and: 
` ordered liim to. build on the {pot a fuzerb: city, which: 
he called after his own name Déva- Nahufba-! hàgarij- 
which Ag: accurately. senderen TM in Greek, 


bi * Afiatick Relearches, vol, IIT. p. 353. | 
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Itiscalled alfo fimply Nabufbam, Nabujhá and Naujba, 
from: which the Greeks made Ny/fa: and, as the word 
Nabufbá is pronounced "Nagufb in feveral dialetts of In- 
dia, particularly in the Deckan ; we find it alfo calle 
Nagaz, as in the life of Amir Timur: but it is not to 
be confounded with Nughz in the Ayeen Akbery ; the 
true name of which, is Bughz or Bugbzán, the capital 
city of the diftri& of Iryáb near Cabul. Nabufba is bet- 
ter known in Hinduflan by the emphatical appellation 
of Déva-Nagari, or the divine city. > It was called alfo, 
but within the limits of that country only, Nagára or 
the city. | 


Since the deftru&ion of the original city, the capital 
of that diftriét, whatever it was, went alfo by the name 
of Nagara, which was fucceffively applied to Adinagara 


and to Jellálábád. | 


The diftrict of Nagara is called, in the Ayeen-Akbery 
and by the natives to this day, Nekier-bur, for Nagar- 
«otra, or the home diftrict of Nagara. 


Not a fingle veftige remains now of the ancient Nan- 

| fot ov Nyfa ; but the ftony bale of Meru, has refiftec 

the ravages of time, and the corrofions of the river, 
which flowed formerly to the fouth of it, 


The Sun and Dionysius were worfhipped there, ana 
Devi, or the Earth, hada cave facred to her. 


There is a ftriking fimilarity between the Grecian 
Parnafus and this mountain. The original temple at 
both places was an humble-Parráfa : at both places the 
Sun, Diowvsius, and the Earth were woríhipped, 
Mount Parnafus in Greece was full of Samácb' bes alfo. 
It bad two fummits, one of which was called Ny/a, as 
well as the adjacent city; and the other Cyrrha or 

i; 2 | l Cyrrhan 


*, 
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Crrrbanin the oblique cafe: this was facred to the Sun. 
The words. Cyrrba and Kirros teem to be derived from 
the Sanferir Cirana, which implies irradiation and. re~ 
fplendence. The molt ancient oraciz; and place of 
worfhip at Delphos, was that of the earth, in 2-cave, 
which was called Delphi; - an obfolete Greek word, fyno- 
nymous with yoni in Sanfcrit: for 1. is the opinion of 
devout Hiadus, that caves gre the fym3ol of the facred 
yoni: this opinion prevailed alfo in the weft; for per- 
forations and clefts in (tones and rocks were called 
Cenni- Diaboli by the firt CóriZians, who always beftow- 
ed the appellation of devils cn the deities of the hea- 
thens. Perforated ftones are not uncommon in India; 
and devott people pals throigh them, when the open- 
ing will admit of it, in order to be regenerated. Ifthe 
hole be toc: fmall, they put either. the hand or foot 
through it, and with a fufficient degree of faith, it ans 
. fwers nearly the lame purpofe. One of the feven won. 
ders of the peak in Derbylbire, is called by a coarfer 


Y 


name ftili, but very improperly; for this wonderful- 


càve, or at leaft.one very, much like it, in the Sacred- 
i/les, and particularly noticed in the Purénas, i 1s declar- 
ed to be the facred yoni.’ The cleft called Gubya-ffbáa 
in Nepal, anfwers fully and Lterally to the cozrfe ap- 


pellation beftowed upon the other in Derbybire by the 


vulgar, and is moft devout! y wor:hizped i numerous 
pilgrims from all parts oF 4 india. . 


According tothe opinion of my learned friends here, 
it is probable, that whenever puja was performed in ho- 
nour of Pritnivi, or the Earth, the navel of Visuwv, 
or facred umbilicus of white marbles kept at Delphos, in 
the fanctuary of the ee and carefully Wrapt up in 


. cloth, was placed in the cave of Delski. By the nayel 


of Visant the Hindus underftand cae Os Tineg *. 


1 


F rom the Similarity. between. the Parkáfs af Indias 
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and that of Greece, it is natural to fuppofe, that the rites 
cua ceremonies, were carried from the more ancient, 
to the modern one: the Indian Parnáfa is evidently the 
more ancient: for when DeucaLion went into Greece, 
Diowystusand APOLLO were not worfhipped on mount 
Parnafus: hé found there only the oracle.of Tuzmis. 
As DEUCALION was fovereign of the country, in which 
the Indian Parnafus is fitua ated, it is, in my humble opi- 
nion, highly probable, tbat he carried into Greece, the 
worthip of the deities of his native country, and more 
parucularly that of Dionysius; though I muft confefs, 
that it is pofitively afferted in the Puránas, that DEV A- 
Nauusga vifited the countries in the welt; and there 
built cities called after bis own name: he gave alfo his 
name to rivers, and particularly to the Danube or Iler, 
which, according to the Puránas, fhould be fpelled 77- 
ir. His route is thus defcribed in the Puránas: he 
firt defcended from the elevated plains of little Bok. | 
bara with a numerous army, and invaded the countries 
of Samarcand, Báblac, and Cábul, which were then If- 
habited by the ‘Sacas and "Sacafenas: he conquered af- 
terwards Iran, Egypt, and Ethiopia; and proceeding af. 
terwards through the dwip of Varába, or Europe; ‘he 
conquered Chandra-dwip, or the Britifh iflands: he 
went thence.into Curu, which includes the northern 
parts of Europe, and the whole of Siberia: having con- 
quered China, the countries to the fouth of it, and /- 
dia, he returned to the plains of Merz, through the pafs 
of Hardsvar. 


The Greeks fuppofed that mount t Parnaffes was the fa- ` 
vourite abode of the Mufes. The Hindus have not limit- 
ed their refidence to any particular fpot: but asthe Sux 
is their leader, US are fuppofed to accompany him, 


They afe called Rafa in Sanferit, in which language 
this word fignifies juice in general, but is more parti- 
cularly underftood of the honied j aes of flowers: it 
implies alfo any thing which we particul arly delight in. 

There 
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There are nine of them, divided intc three claffes :. 
and this accounts for the Greeks fuppofing that MENS 
VERG originally, but three mufes. 


Thefe three claffes relate to love, war and religion, 


1 Shringárá adorned with jewels: called 
alfo SBucbí neat; and Ujwalé fhining 
white. 

Firfl Clafsd ? Hd, Haj, Haja; all implying 
aughter. 

3 Carahá, Carunyá, Graná, Crapá, 4nu= - 
campá, Anucrofhá, all implying a mér- 
ciful difpofition, and tender pity. 


4 Raudrá and: Ugrá, grief and rage ac- 

companied with tears: defpair. 
5 Virá or Utfwabá-vardaná: heroick: 

infpiring with courage. | 
Second Clafsq 6 Bbayánacd, Bhayancara, Pratibhaya, 
° Bhairava, Bhifhana, Dárurá, Ebifbmá, 
or Bhima, Ghora; all thefe namesim- ` 
_ ply, fear, horror, ha-dnefs ol heart, - 

reciprocal dread, &c. 


7 Vibbatfá or Vicratc; trembling with 
fear at the fight of fcenes of cruelty, : 
or at the recital of heavy misfor- 

"3 1 tunes. 
ec: 8 Adbhuta or Vifmaya, Obitrá Afcharya: 
wonder and admiration. 

9 Shanta is when we have effe&ually 

. extinguifhed our fenles, 


ViLbatfí, and Adbhutd relate to that ftate, in 
which are virtuous people; who, without renounc- 
Ang the world, enjoy its lawful pleafures; cauti- 
ory avoiding vice and guiltineís. Shanta is adapt-- 
cü to the {tate of a pom who, wi-hing to be re- 
united to the Supreme Being, confidzrs virtue in the 

light 
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prince, or chief. "The Mufulmans, and Hindus of that 
© country, I had an opportunity to confult; informed me, 
the: according to tradition, the famous Sultan Man- 
NOOD, of Ghazni, hearing of the tomb of MairrA'w; 
and of the miracles daily performed there, conceived 
that the whole was ‘done through magick; and accord- 
ingly refolved to deftroy it: but, being difturbed by 
frightful dreams, he defilted, and having made particue 
lar inquiries about MAITLA'M, he was folly fatisfied, as 
well as the learned about his perfon, that he was La- 
MECH, the father of Nuun. Since that period Marr- 
LA'M is revcred as a Peer, or faint, by the Mufulmans of 
that country. Maier Buskua'u, or Burcua’n, in the 
diale& of Samarcand, as 1 am informed, (ignifies, liter= 
ally, the lord and mafter. In feveral Tartarian dialects, 
Go» is called Burxua’n, or the lord. 


The title of Macn’Hopar-Na/r’HA 1s by no means . 
applicable to Lamecu; but properly belongs to Noan; 
for by the belly of the /ffb they underftand the cavity, or 
sao of the ark, There is a place under ground at Ba- 
nares, waich they call Mach’ hodara, The centrical and 
moft elevated part of Banares, is alfo called Mac o- 
dara, becaufe, when the lower parts of the city are laid 
under water by fome unufual overflowing of the Ganges, 
¿his part remains free from waterlike the belly of a fih. 
The city alfo is fome times thus called, becaufe, during 
the general floods, the waters rife like a circular wall 
rouid the holy city. In fhort, any place in the middle 
of waters, either natural or artificial, which can afford 
helter to living beings, is called Mach’ bodara. 


The place, where Lamecu is fuppofed to lie entomb- 
ed, is called Naulakbi, a word, which fignifies nine lakhs; 
becaufe, it is faid, Sultan Manmoop granted to this 
holy place a yearly revenue of nine lakhs of rupees, 
Be ti ıs as it may, this foundation no longer éxifts: and 
À believe it never did, The real name is probably 

Vor. VI. la ANau- 
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Nau-Laca, ot Nub-Laca, which in the language of that , 
country, implies the place of Nun or Noan: at leaft 
. there are many places in. that country, the names of * 


which end in Laca or Laki, fuch as Ebau-lac, Cauza 
lac, &e. - TET a 


Clofe to 4yudhya or Oude, on the banks o£ the Gagra, 
they fhew the tomb of Nosa and thofe of Ayub, and. 
Suis or Sis (Jos and Sera). According to the ac- 
count.of the venerable Derveifb, who watches over the 
tomb of Nyu, it was built by ALEXANDER the Great, or 
SecunpER Rumi. Ifentlate y alearned Hindu, to make 

_ enquiries about this holy place: from the Mufulmans, he 
could obtain no further light: but the Brábmens inform- 
ed him that where Nun’s tomb ftends now, there was 
formerly .e ‘place of worfhip dedicated to GANE3A, e 
clofe to it are the remains of a Bow/y, or walled well 
which is called in the Puranas Gana- -put cunda. The 
 tombs of Jo» and Suis are near to each other; and 
about one bow-fhot and a half from Nun’s tomb ;- be- 
tween them are two {mall hillocks, called Soma- -giriy or 
the mountains of the moon. According to them thefe 
tombs are not above four hundred years old; and owe 
their origin to three men, called Nus, Avv», ard Suis, 
who fell there, fighting againft the Hindus; t thefe were of 
courfe confidered us SAéhid? or martyrs: but the priefts, 
who officiate there, in order to encreafe the veneration 
of the fuperftitious ‘and un:hinking crowd, gave out that 
thefe tombs were really thofe of Noss, Jos, and Seru 
of old. The tomb of Nu- is not noticed in the Ayeen= 
Akbery, only thofe of Ayt: 3 and Sn 


Macn'io pe TEA ls not unknownin China ; 
at leaft there is. an idol near Pechin (Pekin), which 1$ 
fuppofed by pilgrims from India and Tibet, to reprefent 
Macn'Ho/nARA or Maitre-Burcua'n. This account 
I received from a famous traveller called Arnca’/swara, 
who was introduced to oy acquaintance by Mr, Dux- 
3 p CAN 


ya 
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CAN * threcyéarsago. He faid, that the Myau or tem- 
pie, is at a {mall diflance from the north-wcit corner of 
the wall of Pechin, and is called Mabá-Cála- Myeu, from 
its chief deity Mana Ca' ras who is worfhipped there, 
and whofe ftatue is on one fide of the river, and the 
Myau on the other, Thatin one part of the Ajax, is a 
gilt ftatue of Macn*-no'paRa-Na'rt, about eighteen 
fect high: in another part is the Cháran-pad, or the im- 
preffioa of the feet of Darra’rre ya or Daria, callea 
Toru by the Egyptians. There isa convent and a La- 
ma. What are ihe Chinefe names of thefe deities, he 
could not tell. * This altonifhing traveller Arfi vifited 
the moft famous places of worfhip i in the northern parts 
of India, as far as Babik, and thé borders of Perm. 
Though a Brábmen, lie had a regard for the worfhip of 
Jixa, and renouncing his tribe, he refolved to vifit the 
living Fons. Iíhall here exhibit the outlines of his 
peregrinations, which are as accurate as can rcafona- 
bly be o from a man who declares, that he did 
not travel for the purpofe of geographical information, 
and who never imagined he fhould be requelted to give 
an account of his travels, 


According to Arce/swaras account, ¿According to the 


mapsof the Fe/uitse 
From Benares to Nepal - - Nepal 
Lafa  - 3 ~ c Lafa 
Chéri, fouth-eafl of. Laff ES Dri 
Country of Letanh - a g Laton 
Then turning toward the weft, he en- 
tered the country of Combo, where . 
he adorned the Lama’-Comso  = See Alphab. 
| Tibet.p.423- 
to Samd- Ferbu - - E Bridge of Sa- 
| "a.e 


* JovarHan Duncan, Efq. now governor of Bombay: 


liz to 
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to Caucófu ^ w a - . Cocofa} cüftom- 
l houle, | 

Country of JUMP 

Silin - = - Sinin: 


Croffed the Hru Moren and enter- 
. ed the country of Urdufu, which 
he defcribes as flat and abound- 


. ing with lakes and maríhes, .— Urteus. i 
Crofled again the Hara-Moren, and "^ 
entered the country of Urdi, - | Urat. 


Then turning to the north-weft, he 
entered the country of a famous 
Kalka chief, called Bua‘ca'-cu. : | 
Thence into the country of the | - 
. Tolen-caju-Kalkas; thus called 
from the river on the banxs, of- 
which they live, | T ola-pira or ri- 
| ver Tola. 


| He went afterwards to pav his adorations to tke Tal 
RÁ'NA'TH, the place of whofe refidence is marked-in 
the maps between the rivers Selinghei and Orgun. This 
living Fou is well known in the northern parts of India, 
under the name of Ta'RAÍNA TH, and i ig menticned in 
Bzrrs travels.. ! i 


. In three nons he went into the country of Chitcár- 
Neen GUI in the maps Teitcicár and Naymann. 
Thence to Ta/a~Nor, the Taal-Nor of the maps. He 
then entered China, through the breach made in the great 
wall, for the conveyance of the remains of the eraperors. 
to their place of burial, ‘which he fays is called EZor by 
the Zartars, and Séchin by tae Chinefe; thence to Pekin 
called by, the Chinefe Péchin. He returned from his ex- 
‘pedition about three years ago, and fhewed to Mr. , Dune 
CAN and to me the. numerous Rabdáres or paffports he 

_ obtained from the various caiefs and Lamas he had vifit- 
¡ed, . They are written in.the charz&ers of the countries 
| he went through, namely of-Tibet, the Mungul He 

an 


4 
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livedinthatmountalnous trafl, which ex:endsfrom Bdlkh 
and Candahar to thé Ganges; we may then reafonably. 
look for the terreftrial paradife in that country ; for it 
is not probable, that Anima and Anima’ or Iva fiould 
have retiréd to any great diftance from it. Accoiding^ 
ly we find there fuch a fpot, as anfwers minutely :ó the’ 
Mofaical account; a circumfítance, I believe, not to be 
niet n where elfe on the furface of the glode. ‘A 
fmall brook. winds ‘through me w ágávis of Báníyan, and 
forming f io many navigable’ rivers. -The firft calle Phi 
fon compallés the whole country of Chávila, wherz gold. 
“is found: and the gold of iba: country is good : ‘there 
is alfo" Baélliuin and: Serdonys: The country of Chávilá 
is probably’ that of Cábul: it is a very anciént dcnomi- 
nation ; for ProLemĮmy calls its inhabitants @abolize, and. 
the town itfelf Cabura, which is obvioufly a corr.iption 
from Cabul; for the Perfan name for a /hed or pènis 
bouf? is indifferently pronounced Cabul and Cabur. Tia- 
diuon fays, that Cabul was built by an ancient king of 
that name; -and the place where he lived, is {till hewn 
near Cotul: rg generally cell him Snan Ca nur : Gold 
-3s found in-the fands of thie Indus, above Derbe: d, but 
in greater quantity about Cábul-grám, to the north of 
Derbend, dnd i in the dia which fall into the Inds from 
the welt; “It isfound alfo near the furface of th: earth 
in thefe parts, but the:matives are too indolent to “dig 
forit “The gold found in the- fands; I am:told: is not 
fo pure as that found by diggir.g thé earth to a confidérz. 
able depth. This country -abounds with divers orts"of 
precious flones, fuch asthe Lapis Lazuli, the Trceutb-or. 
hyacinth, ¿ryftal, marble of various colours, and'razor 
ftones of a fuperior quaility. "The Phifon appears then to 
bethe Landi-Sindh, or leffer Sindh, calle à alfo Nilab from 
the coleur of its waters, which aré deep and lipid: 
"This river i$ alfo denominated the Niá-Gangá, pr fima 
ply Gargá by Hindus ; and 1 is called Ganges by 1siz.. 
"pOr ys, wher he fays that the belt 4/a-fatida grows'on - 
the motincains of Ofcbagi at the fource of the Ganges. 
: Ofcobagi 
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Ofesbagi is obvioufly derived from [zsuu-Bzc, the lord 
Esau, another name for the famous RasalLa or Bron- 
GUE Ww ho dweltat Bámfyan, whofe coloffal ftatue is to be 
feen there to this day, and of whom I (hall {peak more 
fully hereafter. The true name of that place com- 
monly called, Ybaug and Jybuck by Major RENNELL, 
between Cabul and Balkh, is Ar Be'e Dominus Lunts, 
our Lord the Moon. There are in its vicinity, in the 
mountains, feveral curious remains of antiquity. Je- 
ROME fays alfo that the Phifon was called Ganges in his 
time. T hey were both perfectly right, though it is al- 
molt certain, that they underftood by it the great Ganges. 
Hrsvcutus fays, that the Phin was thus called, becaufe 
it flowed from a | fiffure, gap, or mouth- If fo, this appella- 
tion is fynonymous with Cophes, the ancient name of the 


Landi-Sindb, as will appear hereafter. 


The fecond river was the Gibon, which compaffed the 
land of Cu/h: this is the Hir-Mend ; and the country is 
the original land of Cuba of the Puránas, which begins 
near Candabar, and includes part of Iran or Perfa. "In 
a former ellay on Egypt, I had carried too far the eaft- 
ern limits of that country. 


The third river is the Hiddekel, which runs toward, or 
through the eaftern parts of the land. of Afur. This 
appears to be the river of Bahlac, which runs through 
the eaftern parts, and feems to have been once the eaft- . 
ern boundary of the land of Hafarah or Házárab. 
This country extends from Herat to Báblac and ied 
yan: from the unfeuled difpofition of its inhabitants, i 
boundaries cannot well be defined, They a 
themfelves as the aborigines of that country ; and like 
the Arabs, were never thoroughly fubdued. They are 
very numerous, brave, but incapable of difcipline. They 
are Mufulmans ; but retain ftill many heathenifh, and fu- 
perítitious cultoms, at leaft in the opinion of their neigh- 
bours. The principal tribes are the Daicándi, Taima- 
pi, &c. the firft live-between Herdr and Dawer; and 

the 
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the T toward Marv-Shajébán. This is probably: 


the country of Arfareth of the apocryphal’ book: of. 


Efdras. The fourth is the Frát, of which no particulars: 
are recorded ; dt is. the river cf Cunduz. Mufüul-naxs, 
as well’ as Chriflians, have affignéd var ous fituaticos to : 
the garden | of Eden* : and there is hardly a count-y on 
earth, or a region in heaven, but bas been ranfacked in: 
fearch of it: whilf fome ofthe fathers. have denied evén . 
its exiftence. The. Hindus are equally extravagant z« 


they place it on the. elevated plains of Bukhara the lef: 


fer, where there is.a river which goes round Brabmá- .: 


uri, or the town of Brana’; then through a Jake . 


called: Manfarovara (the ente of which is, Very.. - 


doubiful), and is erroneoufly fuppoísd by. trevelling. y 
fackeers | to be the fame with that, from which the Gaz- 2 


ges. iffues; which. is. called in Sanferit. Bindu Sarovara.: 


From the Manfarovara lake, come four rivers, ruming. 
towards ihe four corners ol the world; through four ` 
rocks cut in the fhape of the heads of four animals; 
thus taking literally the correfponding paflage of Forip- 
ture. The Cow’s head is toward the fouth, and from . 
it iffues the Gangá; toward the weft, `s a Horfe's read,” 

from which fprings the Choc/hw or Ciagus = it is. the : 
Oxus. . The Sitd-gangd, or Hoang-ho, iffues from an 
Elephant’ s head; and laftly the Bhadra- -gangá or "enifoz- 


in Siberia, from a Tyger’s head, Ora Liens head ac sorda | 


ing to others. | 


"The Hindus generally confider. this Apot, as ihe zbode - 
of the Gods, but, by no means, as-the place, in which 
the primogenitors of mankind were created; :at leaft I: 
have not found any, paflage i in the Puranas, that might. 
countenance any fuch idea; but.rather on the conrrary. 


As it is written in the Purdnas, that on mount Meru, : i 


there is 2m eternal day for the Space of fourteen degrees. 
round Su-meru; and.of .courfe an etérral night fcr the = 


fame {pace on the oppofite . fide; the Hindus have been . 


* The word Eden i is perhaps derived from the Ganferit Vayár, which 
as well as Pá dii, fignifics a garden... 


: d ME | forced. 
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forced to fuppofe that Su-meru is exattly at the apex, or 
fummit of the fhadow of the earth; and that froin the 
earth to this fummit, there is an immenfe conical hill, 
folid like thereft of the globe, but invifible, impalpable, 
and pervious to mankind: on the fides of this moun- 
tain are various manfions, rifing in eminence and pre- 
excellence, as you afcend, and deftined for the place of 
refidence of the bleffed, according to their merits. Gap 
and the principal deities are fuppofed to be feated 1n the: 
fides of the north, on the fummit of this mountain, which 
is called alfo Sabha, or of the congregation. This opi- 
nion is of the greatelt antiquity, as it is alluded to by oe 
1aH, almoft in the words of the Pauranics. ‘This prophet 
deícribing the fall of the chief of -the Daityas, intro- 
duces him, faying, “that he would exalt his throne above 
the ftars of Gon, and would fit on the mount of the con- 
gregation, in the fides of the morth.”? The mountain, or 
hill af Gob, is often alluded to in fcrtpture. 


Some Hindu aftronomers, afhamed of this ridiculaus 
fuperftru&ture, endeavour to reconcile the Purdnas to 
nature, by fuppofing that the fun at fome remote period,. 
revolved in fuch parallel of altitude to Su-meru, as to 
afford confiant light for the fpace of fourteen degrees 
round this point, and-conftant night for the fame [pace 
round Cu-meru. Thus by placing the north pole on | 
the elevated plains of the lefler Buchara, and forcing the 
fun out of the ecliptick, they explain the alteration, 
which is fuppofed to have taken place on the weft and 
eaft points; whilft the north and fouth points, as they 
fay, remain unmoveable. This alteration, they tell us, 
was not perceptible, at leaft very little, in the countries | 
to the fouth of Meru, but in thofe to the north of it, the 
fun appeared to rife in the weft and to fet in the eaft, . 
As long as the Hindus confidered the earth as a 1 flat ta- 
ble with the immenfe conical mountain of Merz, rifing 
in the middle, and interéepting the rays of the fun, dur- 
ing part of its diurnal courfe; the points of eat and 
weft muft of courfe have been entirely inverted beyond ' 


1 Merit 
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Meru. In the firt paffage I met with, in the Purdánas, 
relating to the /acred iffes in the weft, by which we are 
to underftand the Britifh lands, Iceland and Fert, it 15 


pofitively declared, that they are fituated to the caft of — 


canda-dwip, w hich is Scandia, or Scandinavia; accords 
ingly I looked for them in tae feas, to the caftward of 
that famous peninfula, particularly as Priny feems to 
place there the ifland of. Elixeia, fuppofed' by fome, ta 
be the abode of the-bleffed: but my chief pandit warn- 
ed me, with much earneftnefs not to be too hafty : that 
this inftance from the Purénas was deemed to be the 
only one, in which the facred iffes were afferted to be to 
the eaftward. of Scandia;.and that he would produce 
numerous paffages in which thefe iflands were declared 
` to be to the weltward of Scanda-dwip, or in a der vative 
“ form Scandéya: and that, from numberlefs par:icular 
circumitances, he would prove to my.utmolt fatisfallion, 


that Scandéya was really to che eaftward.. of Samudran- 
taraca, a name by which the /acred ifies are fometimes. 


called, becaufe they are:in the middle of the, ocean.. 
As the Brábmens would rather fappofe the whole eco- 
nomy.of the univerfe difturdéd, than queftion a fingle 
 fa& related in their facred Boake. he then informed me, 
that this fingle paffage alluded to a remote period, in 
which the pole of the globe, the courfe of the fua, were 
different from what they are now, in- -confequence of 
which there was a time, when the fun — to the 


inhabitants of Scandia, to zie above the facred ifles. 


But lez us return to the terreftrial pz-adife. 


"The foliowers of BUDDHA T Tibet place the garden 
d Eden at the foot of mount Merz toward the fouth 
weit, and at the fource of the Ganges. The facred ri- 
vers, according to them, are the Ganges, the. Indus, the 
Sampu, dnd the Sitá-gangá; by which they underftand 
the Sirr or Faxartes, which is alfo ca.led Sitá-ganga, in 
the Puránas. They have tie fame namber of heads of 
animals, which are difpófed in the fame manner: and 


the divines of Tibet, and of India confider thefe four 
animals 
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animals as thc original guardians of the four quarters of 
thc world. In the fame manner commentators have 
confidered the four facred animals mentioned in fcrip- 
turc, namely, the Man, the Bull, the Lion, and the Engde, 
as the guardians and meflengers of the four corners of 
the world. 

The few Hindus, who live toward the Indus, infift that 
the e near Búmiyan, is the real and original Man/uro- 
wart: aud near Cabul a little to the north well of Sa 
cirdará, 15 a {mall lake, which they call the leffer Man- 
farsvara, ad which correfponds to a fimilar laké to the 
fouth of Bindu-farovara, called in the Puranas, the eyes 
of Mazfarovara. 


Brábmens in general underftand by Meru or Su-meru 
the north pole, in oppofition to numerous pallages in the 
Puranas. Their fyftem of geography has reference, in 
general, to the fpot in which they fuppole the terreftrial 
paradife to be, or rather the abode of the Gods, called 
Su meru, nence we read of countries to the W. N. W. 
of Meru, &c. The immenfe country of Curu is repcat- 
edly declared in the Puránas, and by Brábmeas, in con- 
vcrlation, to be fituated to the north of Su-meru. Even 
in their maps of the ven dwips, Su-meru is placed a 
great way to the fouth of Siddbá-puri, which they uni- 
formly acknowledge to'he e under the north pole. 


Curu, which includes Ruffia and Seas is divided in- 
to two parts, Uftara-Curu, or north Curu, and fouth Cu- 
ru. Inthe Puránas, particular notice is taken of the 
extraordinary length of the days in Uitara-Curu: and 
itis added, that in the ifland of Pufcara, which is affert- 
cd there to be fituated at the furthermolt extremitics of 
the weftern world, the length.of the days is the fame as 
in Uttara-Curu. This places Pu e under the polar 
circle, at leaft under the [enfible one: this ifland will ap- 
pear, in a future eflay, to be Iceland. It is further add- 
ed, in the Purénas, that the fhores of that immenfe 

| country, 
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country, which encompaffes what we tall the old conti- 
nent, and the 4tlantick fea, &c. paffés between the iflands 
of Puftara, and Uttara-meru, or the norih pole: indeed 
the Mores or Greenland, tending towards che north eaft, 
may have given rife to fuch an idea. However, this 
fhews plainly, Uttara-meru, or north Meru, to be different 
from Su-meru. Meru fignifies an axis, and the two ex- 
tremities of the terreftrial axis are called Uztara-Meru 
and Dacfbin-meru, the northern and fotthern Meru, or 
pole. | The line paffing through the centre of the earth 
and the fuppofed terreftrial paradife, to which they ge- - 
nerally refer inthe Puránas with refp*& to bearings, is. 
alfo Meru; andits two extremities, called Su-merz and 
Cu-meru, are only the zenith and nadir points of that 
abog of the Gods. 


1 ^ 


The Mufulmans inthe countries adjacent to B 
o infift that ApAm, (whom they call alfo Kzvuw nsu) 
and Evs, having been driven out of paradife, wardered 
fepatately for fome time, till they met accidental-y at a 
certain place, where faluting each other with mutual 
embrace, the place was accordingly called B4b!x, or, 
in derivative form, Báblaca, or the place of embrace. 
This is che general opinion of the natives: whilft others, 
confidering that thé termination ac, or ach, fignifies bro- 
ther, will have it toimply the place where he embraced 
his portien and of courfe :uppofe that Keyunursy 
had one. The firt etymology is, I believe, counte- 
nanced by ÁBULFIDA. | " 
' When Satan was ejetted, or kickea, as they fay, out 
of the garden of Eden, where he fir: .ived, he leaped 
over the mountains, and fell on that fpot, where Cabul 
now ftapds: hence the origin of tke well know: pro- 
verb, that the inhabitants of Cabul are uly the of spring 
of this prince of darknefs. Thofe of Cabu! do not de- 
ny his having been at Cabu?; but fav, he had ro off- 
fpring, was foon conjured away, and, withdrew i into: the. 
diftri& of Lamgan. | 
‘It. 
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Tt appears from fcripture, that Anam and Eve lived 
afterwards in the countries to the eaftward of Eden; for 
at the eaftern entrance of i it, Gon placed the angel with 

the flaming fword. This is alfo confirmed by the Pu- 
ránics, who place the progenitors of mankind on the 
mountainous regions, between Cabul and the Ganges, 
on the banks of which, in the hills, they fhew a place, 
where he rcforted occafionally, for religious purpofes. 
It is frequented by pilgrims, and is called Swayambhu- 
va-fibán: I have not been able yet to afcertain its Ntv- 
ation, being but lately acquainted with it: but I believe 
it is fituated to the north welt of Sri-Nagar. 


At the entrance of the pafíes, leading to the place, 
where I fuppole was the garden of Eden, and to the cak- 
ward of it, the Hindus have placed a deltroying angel, 
who generally appears, and is reprefented like a Cherub; 
I mean Ganup'a, or the Eag/e, upon whom Visunu 
and Jurirer are reprefented riding. Ganup'a is re- 
prefentcd generally like an eagle; but 3.1 his compound 
chara€ter, fomewhat like the Cherub, he ts reprefented 
like a young man, with the countenance, wings, and ta- 
lons of the eagle. In fcripture, the deity is reprefented 
riding upon a Cherub, and flying upon the wings of the 
wind. This is the Simurgh of Perfaa romances, who 
carries the heroes from one extremity of the would to 
the other. Garup’a is called the Vahéu* (literally the 
vehicle) of Visux v or Jurirsn, and he thus anfwers to 
the Cherub of Ícripture; for many commentators derive 
this word from the obfolete root C’ harab m the Chaldean 
language, a word implicitly fynonymous with the Saz- 

ferit Vabán. 


An accurate tranflation of the legends relating to 
C ARUD'A, PRoMETHEUSs, and the building of Bémiyan, 


> Hence the Latiz words Febo, Sc. Inthe fouthern dialects of India, 
they gener ally pronounce the letter A hard like g; thus for vahán, they 
fay vagán, a waggon: for mabá, great, they fay megis, hence the Greek 


word mega. 
fhall 


# 
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{hall be given feparately at the end of this diffe-tation. 
The city of Bémiyan being reprefénted as the fountain 
of purity and holinefs, it was called with propricty Pa- 
rá-Bámiyaa or Bámiyan, the pure ard toly; for the fame 
realon the diftriét of Bámiyan might bz called Pará-dé- 


fay or Párá-défa, the pure ar.d holy country.” This dií- 


triét is now barren, and without a finglé tree. The fa- 
cred books of the Hindus, and of the Bauddbifts, do, how- 
ever, declare moft pofitively, that it was otherwife: for- 
merly.- Tradition informs us alfo, that the number of 
inhabitants: was .at one period fo predigious, that the 
, trees, underwood, grafs'ard plants were deflroyed. 
The vegetable foil being no longer prote&ted, was in the 
courfe of ages wafhed away by the rains: certain it is, 

that the fo:l in the valleys.i is mof ferzile, and the whole 
diftrict, fuch as it is now, is fill a moft enchanting and 
deligl ful fpot. The couniry to the eaftward of Bami- 
an, as far as the Indus, is the rative country of the vine, 

and of almoft all the fruit trees we have in Europe: there 
they grow fpontaneoufly, and to a great degree dif per- 
fe€tion. When the natives find,a vine, an > apple ree; 

ézc. in the forefts, they. clear all the wood about it, dig 
the ground, and by thefe means, the fruit comes to perá 

- fe& maturi- y. ^ When we are told in icripture of Noan 
cultivating tbe vine, we may be fure, that it was in its 
native couatry, or at lealt ven hear it. | 


ta 


Bámiyan: though not : mentioned by name in Nox- 
nus’s Dionyfiges*, is well defcribed bv him as the abode 
of the benevolent Broncus, who lived in Samach bes, or 
receffes artfully excavated ‘in the mountains. BRON- 
GUS ÍS obvioully the Buranca, or BHRANGAS of the 
Puránas, called: alfo Sarasa'La, and of whom. =. fhall 
fpeak more fully hereafter. Bronevs had two fons, 
who were Highly refpetted by Doriapen, perhaps the 
DirYobax of the Puránas. . "Buran GA, or SARASA'LA, 
bad alfo feveral children, que afcended the throne of 

] A B. 17, y. ; 40, &c. | 
Calinga, 
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Calinga, after their father had peke the world, and 


withdrawn to Bémtyan, to give herfelf up to > contempla- 
tion. 


Pámijan appears alfo to be the town called Drofcca 
by Protgwv; which is derived from the Sanferit Dra- 
fbatca, and implies the /Zone city: towns before being on- 
ly an allemblage of huts. Its diflance and bearing 
from Cabura, or Orthofpana, the prefent city of Cadul, 
puts it beyond doubt. One of the San/crit names of Ca- 
bul, is Afa-vana, and fometimes, by contradiftin&ion, 
Urd b'- As-vana, or, as it is always pronounced in the 
fvoken diale&s, Urdh’-Aifbén or Abana. The upper 
Naulibis, or Nilabi, in ProLemvy, falls in at Ghor-bund, 
or Goracfba-van, in Sanferit, which appears to be the 
Alexandria ad Paropamifum of the hiftorians of ALEX Ax- 
pex. It was called .Ni/ábi, from its being fituated on 
the banks of the Ni/áb. The immenfe ridge between 
Nilábi and Drafhatca, or Drafbtaca, 1s properly delinc- 
ated in Proremy. Alexandria ad Patopamifum was 
near the cave of PromeTHEUS, which is to be fcen*tc 
this day near the país of Sheibar, between Ghor-band and 
Bémiyan. Orthofpana, or fimply Afbána, is menüoncd 
in the Pentingerian table. It is called alfo in Sanfrrit, 
Tavixi- pz vi bán, or the place of the goddefs of vic- 
tory, and is the Nic&A (a word of the fame import) of 
the hiftorians of ALexANDER. The place where her 
temple ftood, is clofe to Cabul, and is fill fecretly vifited 
by Hindu pilgrims. Javini'-pe’vi' and Asa-pe/vi' are 
the fame deity: the latter fignifies the goddefs, who 
grants the obje& ‘of our ati, or wifbes. She is call. 
ed alfo Asvalca in a derivative form, and the place 
is called by the Mufulmans, Afbeán-árfán, who have 
thus altered the old name into an: Arabick denowi- 
nation of the fame import nearly; for it figeifies, he 
who knows our a/»ee, or wifhes. There is the tomb 
of a faint, who now officiates in the room of Asa- 
DEVY, and grants to devout Mu/ulmans the objett of 
their wifhes. 


. The 
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The Nicaa of the hiftorians of ALEXANDER, is pros 
bably the Nicza of Nonnus*, which he calls a lo AR 
facia, probably for Afácia or Afyacia: Lor, according to 
the Puránas, Jayini'~pe/v1', or the nymph Nica, was 
alfo cailed Aifyéca; A'faca "would be as grammatical ; 
and the town of Al/aca or A'fyaca, in a derivative form, 
would be A’/yaceya or J'faceyd, or, according to the 
idiom of the Greek language, Afyacia and Afacia. 


The Parapomifear hills, or at leaft part of them, are 
called allo Parnafus, and Parneffus, by Dionysius Pre- 
RIEGETES, PrISCIAN, and F. Avienus: this laft appel. 
lation has been fuppofed to be only a curruption, or 
contraction from the firt. But the difference is fo great, 
tbat, in my humble opinion, thefe are really two differ- 
ent denominations of the fame moun:ainous trafi, ct lealt, 
of part of it. . Thefe moun:ains are in general called 
Dévanica in the Hindu facred books, becaufe they were 
full of Dévas or gods, and holy Rifhis and Brchmens, 
who are ermphatically called the gods of the earth, or 
Bhu-dévas. They lived, according tc the Puránas, | in 
bowers or huts, called Pariafdlas or Partáfas, becaufe 
they were made of leaves, for fuch is the San/crit ex- 
preffion, whilft we fhould fay, built with twigs and 
branches. Indeed the leaves are the moft corfpicu- 
ous part, becaufe in India, when dry, they generally ad- 
here ftill to the boughs they grew upon. The moll ce- 
lebrated: amongft thefe Pariéfas was that of the fa- 
mous Árn:, whofe hiftory is clofely connetted with 
that of the Brifb lands, and other weftern regions. 
It was fituated on an infulated hill, called in the Purá- 
nas, Meru, and by the Grezts, Meras. It is fuppofed 
by the Hindus to be a fplinter from the larger Mera ; 
and that the Gods come and reñde upon it occafionally. 
Its finfation was afcertained by the late Mr. Fos- 
TER, bv my friend Mirza-Moeur Bec, and by P 
Montserrat, who accompanied the empero: Ac- 
BAR in his expedition to Cabul in the year 1501. It 
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light of vice, because it implies attachment to the 
world. This is seldom used, .hence it is, that many 
reckon only eight Rasas or Muses. Worldly, or 
common singers are forbidden the use of this, and 
even according to some, that of the seventh and 
id 


Tur ancients, according to Macrozivs, enter- 
tained nearly the same idea, with respect to the 
Muses. Divines, says he * reckon nine Muses, eight 
of which ànswer to the musical sourids of the eight 
spheres: the ninth, which is the most perfect and 
sublime, they consider as an harmonical concord re- ` 
sulting from the eight former. Macrosivs insists 
that this ideais as ancient as Hesron. ‘The indus 
likewise consider Shanté as resulting from the simul- 
taneous cadence and united powers of the others; 
and as Shantá is never used in worldly concerns, 
they often reckon eight Rasas or Muses only. The, 
nine Jasas are represented as beautiful damsels, with 
peculiar attributes and dresses. 


Prizrus the son of Macnes, whose great-grand- 
father was DgvcAL10x, introduced into Greece the 
nine Muses: and the old uncouth music of the 
Greeks, which consisted only of four Muses, was 
laid aside, it seems ; but not without violent struggles 
on the part of the adherents of the old Rayrumica. 


DiucaLrton is called CA'LA-Y AvASA in the Pu- 
rands, but Ca, yv'N and CA'Lju'u in conversation, 
and in the vulgar dialects. "Though acknowledged 
of divine exiraction, and of course entitled to the 
epithet of Deva ; it is never bestowed on him, cl 
cause he presumed to oppose CarsHNA: and, 
deed, he was very near overpowering him. But, a ag 


a Macros. in somn. scip. lib: 2°, c, 3%, p. 88. 
VOL, Vl, 2K " his 
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his descendants gave him: his right as to the title of 
Deva, and decreed divine honours to be paid to 
him, we shall henceforth call him Deva-Ca’La- 
Yavana, or, according to the vulgar mode of pro- 
nouncing this compound word, De’o-Ca’.’-Yun, 
which sounds exactly like DzucAL10N in Greek. 


His father wasthe famous Garga, whcse story: 
is thus related in 'the Bhavishya-purané. SADA” 
Siva-MAHA-DEVA, is a great penitent ¡ Vogt): 
he . continually walks in the path of knowledge: 
having dedicated himself to the service of Viswv. 
(here is understood the supreme being. in the cha-' 
racter of Visnu), he was constantly thinking on. 
him. They, who devote themselves to the worship 
of Visunu, have no occasion to worship tne other 
gods: for there is no god like Visunv, wao is the 
original soul, and the ancient of days. Whoever de- 
votes himself io him, obtains a seat at the most ex- 
cellent feet *, he has ro beginning, and he never 
dies : he 1s pure and incapable of decay : he bestows 
knowledge, and everlasting bliss : hence he is par- 
ticularly to be worshipped. Mama-pEva well 
knowing that Vatcan7z’#a (Vishnu) was to be born 
of the Vrishnis and Andhacas, said, 1 shall be his 
Purohita lor ofhciating prieftl: and he was born of 
woman, in the character of Garca: as soon as 
CnisHNA was born, Gareca acted as his Purohita :' 
hence he is called GAnca'/cHA'RYA: he gives 
Urdha (command over last), and, though concealed 
under a mortal form, he is really MAngA-DE'vA. 
Garga is positively asserted here to be MAHA“ 
DEva himself, who is called also PRAMAT' HESA or 
the lord of the five senses or servants: because they 
are to be kept in'due subjection to reason, . Hence 


* "This expression is still used at the court of the great Lama, 
who.is an incamation of VISHNU, 


the’ 
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placed round him many shepherdesses; the holy 
man fixed his choice on one of them called Gopdl2- 
-apsarasa: she retained his seed against her will, 
and in due time was delivered of a boy at Gazni. 
Here I shall observe, that this apsarasa, or celestial 
nymph, having misbehaved at the court of INDRA, 
was doomed to live on earth, for a certain time, in 
the character of a Gopali or shepheidess. This pu- 
mishmen: is often inflicted cn them: and whilst on 
‘earth they generally: prostitute themselves to the 
handsomest men; but always destroy the embryo 
‘as soon as possible. In this however the Gop42-ap- 
sarasa did not succeed, because GARGA was of a su- 
perior nature, being an, incarnation of Mana‘pr'va. 
The king of the Pavanas brought up the child in 
his own place, and adopted him for his son: after 
his death CA'LA-YAVANAD succeeded to the throne. 
He longed after the ftrife of war, and having asked 
the most respectable Bréthmens ; which were the 
Tnost powerful tribes in the country; Na‘rapa 
pointed out to him the Vrz'shnis and Andhacas, CAL- 
yun being joined by the Sácas, Daradas, Paradás, 
Tangdns, Chafas, and al! the petty tribes of rob- 
bers, inhabiting the skirts of the snowy mountains, 
advanced against Mat'hurá. Crisana having heard 
of Mana’-peva’s boon, was greatly alarmec ; and 
attempted to enter into a negoc:ation with Car-Yuw, 
but his overtures were rejected. He then convened 
his friends and relations; and having declared to 
, them in a few words, the critical situation thev were 
1n; represented to them that they had to time to 
lose, advised them to leave Ma? hurá, and retire with 
bim to Dwaraca in Gurjur-désa (near point Jieat). 
He informed them also that Jaza-saxpHa (the 
most powerful prince in nadia at that time, and 
whose daughter had married. (Cansa) at the head of 
the confederate kings, who had resolved to revenge 
the death of Cansa, was advancing with an, im- 
mense 
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" mense army. When Crisuwa had seen his friends 
and relations safe at Dwaraca; he returned alone 
to Math'hurá; and presented himself before Ca’L- 
YUN, who rising from his seat in a great rage, at- 
tempted to seize him.  CnrisuwA fled, and Ca'r- 
YuN pursued him as far as the cave in which slept 
the famous Mucuu-cunpa. lt-is situated in the 
Raívata mountains, which extend from Guzrét to- 
ward Ajmér, Mucuv-cunpa was the son of king 
MANDATA, who lived in the Cri /a-yuga or golden- 
age: having defeated and humbled the Datlyas, the 
gods, out of gratitude, waited on him requesting hun 
to ask a boon. ‘The warrior, who was exhausted 
with fatigue, answered he wanted nothing but sleep, 
and wished he might sleep till the arrival of Crisuna, 
and that, whosoever should presume to -awake him, 
might be destroyed by the fire of his eye. Crisuwa, 
who knew that such a boon had been granted to 
Mucnu-cunpa, boldly entered the gloomy cave, 
and placing himself toward the head of Mucnv- 
CUNDA, waited in silence the arrival of CA'r-vux. 
lle soon arrived, and seeing a man asleep, struck 
him several times to awake him. Mucuvu-cunpa 
opening his eyes, a flame. darted from them, which 
reduced Ca'LA-YAvANA to ashes. CnisHNA went 
immediately to Divaraca, and gathering his forces 
fell upon the Favans, put the greatest part of them 
to the sword, and the rest fled to their native 
country. ) 


Tue conclusion of the drama is certainly forced, 
ridiculous, and unnatural: it is more probable, that 
Deo-caL-YUN seeing his army defeated, fled to his 
native country: and that, through shame and vexa-' 
tion, he withdrew with his family and adherents to 
Greece. This conjecture is supported by the testi- 
mony of Greek hittorians, who uniformly assert, that 
he reigned, and ultimately died in Greece. They 

2K35 are 
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are not, however, agreedabout his origin, some say- 
ing he'was a Scythian, and others, that he was a 
Syria: . 


Axy catastrophe, general or partial, eitherb» fire, 
sword, or water, is called in Sancrit Pralaya: but 
this word in the spoken dialects is generally under- 
stood of destruction by water, and of course the 
Greeks understood it in tha: light; when speaking 
of the dreadful catastrophe, which befel the Yavanas 
and their leader Dzo-cAL-vux on the borders of 
India; and I cannot help observing, that Greece 


was a most unfavourable spo: for a partial flooc. 


Tue Yavanas originally worshipped the sacred 
Yox: alone, which they considered as the sole au- 
thor of their being; but learned pandits suppose, 
that, when we read in the above legend, that the 
king of the Yavanas adopted for his son an dvén- 
fara of MAnaA-DEV'A ; it implies also, that himself 
with his subjects admitted the worship of the Linga 
or Phallus. Be this asit mav, PROMETHEUS, JEU- 
‘cALion, and his mother Joparmia, had altars 
erected to them in Greece. * 


Garga-sthán or the place of Garca, where he 
lived amongst cowherds, is fourteen coss from Cabul 
according to some pilgrims. ‚I have not been able 
yet to ascertain its situation, with sufficient accuracy 
to insert it inthe map. It is situated in the moun- 
tains, which, from this circumstance, are called 
Garga-sthan, and by Persiar authors Cherghistan. 


It was asserted in the Cabiriau mysteries, that 
PaoMzTHEUs or Pramaruesa-had a son called 
/etNaus.* Pausawias mentions his name only ; 


* Pausan, Bavtic. hb; 9. p. 300. 
! and 
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and says he could not divulge, what he had heard 
concerning these deities in the sacred recesses of 
the temple, without being guilty of a sacrilege. The 
name of this inferior deity is derived from the Sans- 
crit AITNE'SWARA Or ÁrTNE'SA for AITNA-ISA. 
This god I do not find mentioned in the Puránas ; 
but his consort ArrNi-pE'vi, or the goddess Airt- 
Xl, is repeatedly noticed in these sacred books, 
She resided in an island, the dimensions of which 
are declared to be thirty yojanas, or about 150 
miles, an expression rather obscure. There on a 
high mountain.vomiting fire, was the sthán, or place 
of the goddess Artnt’: indeed the whole island is 
.called Artné-sthdn, and has no other name in the 
Puránas. This obviously is Mount Ætna, and the 
island of Sícily, which was uninhabited, according 
to the Pauranics, on account of the dreadful erup- 
tions of the mountain; the crater of which was 
considered as sacred according to Pausantas.* The 
island (or tract of islands) of Lipara is mentioned 
also in the Purdnas in which it is declared, that 
the appellation of LaYa-PARA is derived from Pa- 
RA-LAYA ; because they who threw themselves into 
the volcano, obtained Laya, or reunion to the su- 
preme being. It issaid to be ten yojanas or fifty 


o 
miles distant from Aitnt-sihán or Sicily. 


Arrni-pi'v1 is obviously the nymph called 
JENA by the Sicilians: she was the mother of the 
Parter, whose father was Jupirer with the title 
of ADRAMUS, supposed with good reason by the 
learned to be the same with ther Babylonian 
ADRAM-MELECH, whom I mentioned in a former 
essay on Semiramis, ADRAMUS 1s obviously derived 
from the Sanscrit ADHARME’s WARA or ADHAR- 
MESA: Isa, Iswara in Sauscrit; MeLEcH in 
Chaldean, are synonimous ; and the lord ADHARMA 
is an epithet of Siva. 


* Pausan Lacon, p. 107. | 
2 x4 Havine 
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Havine discovered some years ago, that Pro-: 


METZEUS, as a title of Siva, was rot unknown to 
learned pandits, I immediately enquired after his 


cave or den, and related to my lezrned frierds the ' 


legend of Promerneus and the eagle. They shrunk 


back with horror at this horrid blasphemy, and de=- 


clared that none but impious Favaxas could ever 
suppose, that the deity could be fastened to a rock, 
and have its entrails devoured by an eagle. I was 
forced to drop: my enquiries on a subject sc disa- 
gréezble : but on considering lately, that the dcn was 
improperly called the cave of ProMETHEUS; and 
that it should be rather called the place of the 2agle ; 
I enquired after Garúda-schán, and was perfectly 
understood. They soon po:nted it out to me in the 
Puránas and other sacred books, such as the Hari- 
vánsa, the Cásmir-mahatniva, &c. and I immedi- 
ately perceived that it was situated in the vicinity of 
Cabul, where the historians of ALEXANDER have 
paced it, and declare, that this hero had the curio- 
sity te go and see it. I have discovered since a pas- 
sage in a section of thé Scazida-purdna, called the 
Himáchel-e handa ; in which it is. declared that the 
sthdn or place of GAnUb'A, is near Vámiyan. It 
is related in the Hari-vansa, that, when CHRISHNA 
had occasion for Garvp’a’s assistance, to clear up 
the country round Dwaraca, which aboundec with 
savages, ferocious animals, and noxious reptiles, 
GaAnup'A had then his place or s//ifs on the summit 
of a high peak of difficult access, in the country of 
the Favanas, to the westward of the Zndus ; where 
he used to carry men and animals he could lay hold 


of, in order to devour them at his leisure. Unfortu- : 
nately ao further particulars could be collected from ~ 
the Hindu sacred books, when a learned pandit re- - 


collecting, that as from an early period that country 
had been in the possession cf the followers of Bun- 
D'HA, some light on this subject might naturally be 
expected 

NS 4. i 
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expected from their books; after many entreaties, I 
prevailed on him to consult the learned of that sect : 
this he promised to do on condition that I would not 
make a practice of it. He found the Bauddhists 
equally averse to such communication. ‘To be short, 
he produced at last a singular book called the Bud- 
ha-dhármacharya Sindhuh ; in which we found the 
legends relating to PromerHeuUs and the eagle, 
with many other interesting particulars. I beg leave 
here to retract what I said in a former essay on Egi ype 
concerning the followers of Bupp’Ha*. There are 
many learned men among them, and they have 
many valuable books: it appears also that they have 
Védas and Puránas of theirown. A comparison of 
them with those of the Brahmenical tribes would 
prove very interesting, and of the greatest import- 
ance, It would prove at first a very arduous under- 
taking, as it would be very difficult to gain the con- 


fidence of both parties. 

GAnvpD'A or the Eagle, called:also GaRUTMAT 
or the winged, lived in his own Van or forest, called 
from him Garutmat-van and Garutman-oan. Bá- 
miyan and the Mosaical Eden were situated in the 
forest of GarurMAN: and it is remarkable, that 
the Parsis, according to ÁNQUETIL pu PERRON, 
call the abode of the supreme being and of the 
blessed, Gororman, which they represent as a ter- 
restrial paradise. It is near Goracsha-van or Goric- 
"ban, as itis pronounced in the vulgar dialécts; but 
bv Musulmans it is called Goor-ban and Goor-bund, 
lhere he flew over mountains, through forests, 
searching whom he might devour, tearing up their 
bodies, And devouring er entrails. Tor VISHNU 
had given him this boon, saying, you máy devour 
my enemies, and those of SIVA ; those who are 
guilty of constant uncleanness : the Nasticas, or un- 
believers; those who deal in iniquity, the ungrate- . 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. iii p. 412. 
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ful, those who speak ill of heir spizitual guides, ot 
otherwise behave ill to them, or defile their beds: 
all these you may devour: but do nat touch a Bráh- ` 
men, whatever be his guil; should you presume to 
devour him, he will prove a scorchiag flame in your 
throat; spare also my servants, and :30se of Mana- 
DEVA, and the righteous in general: for if you 
should transgress, your strength and power will be 
thereby greatly diminished. Visesu having thus 
spoken, disappeared. Long after GARUD'A spying- 
a Bráhmen dressed like a Shabara, or mountaineer, : 
laid hold of him, and attempted to devout him: but 
he,sooh felt a scorching flame in his throat, which. 
forced him to disgorge the priest alive. Some time. 
after he met with : a servant of Maza’-De'va, who 
was rambling stark naked through the woods, and , 
looked Eke an ideot: GAnzD'A sprung upon him; m 
. but found his body as hard as tbe thunder bolt. 
When Ganv»'A saw this, he carried his prey to his 
den, where be bound liim. that he might devour 
him at his leisure: but he never could maxe the 
least impression upon him. "The unfortunate pri- 
soner called on MAHA'-nE'va, who sent HanAJA 
to rescue him.. Haraja or Hara-cuLa requested 
GAruD'A to release him, saying, you are the chief 
of birds, this man is a favorite of MAHA'-DEVA, 
you also are a favorite’ of hs, set him at liberty, or 
come and fight me. For a whole month they fought, ' 
when GARUD' A's strength failed him: he saw then, 
that his prisoner was a servant of Mana’-pe'va,. 
and recalled to his mind, the words of Visuwv, He 
then set him at liberty, observing to Harayja, that ; 
in his life he never found so tough a subject. 


Tue situation of Goracsha-van is well known to 
the Hindus; and I have seen many pilgrims, who. 
have visited this singular spot. Near it, in the 
mountains, according to the sacred books, 1s situated 
the forest and place of GAn Uv/A: there it was visited 

© by 
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by ALEXANDER and his Macedonians. I was not 
fortunate enough to meet with pilgrims, who had 
seen this place, which I understand, is seldom vi- 
sited on account of its being difficult of access; and 
because few and trifling indulgences only are to be 
obtained there. They generally place it near the 
pass of Shubara, which was thus denominated from 
the Shabars, whom Ganv»'A used to devour. The 
word Shabara is interpreted in glossaries, Shdli- 
vasira, and Vastracára, and signifies such uncivi- 
lized race of men, asmake, and wear for garments, 
a sort of matting made of grass and roots. The Sha- 
bara, whom Garvp’a confined in his cave, was a 
servant of Maua’-pe’va: a synonimous term for 
which, is also PRAMATHAH or PRAMATHAS, whom 
the Greeks have confounded with PROMETHEUS, 
obviously derived from the two Sanscrit words PR a- 
MAT'Ha-1s5'A, which coalescing according to the 
rules of grammar, form Pramarmasa. This Sup- 
posed adventure is posterior to Cn isnwa : for in his* 
time Garun'a was in the full enjoyment of his 
strength and power. 


Ganur'A is often represented as a Griffin, and 
the native country of the Grifins is placed by west- 
ern mythologists in Bactria: this is also counte- 
nanced in the Puránas, and we read in the Himd- 
chel-c' hand, thatGarup’a and his brother Aruna, 
who now drives the chariot of the Sux, went into 
Bactria and made Tapasya, at a place called Vima- 
lamhu, close to Vámtyan, and near the oracle of 
Uma or Umasa, which is a name of the Eartn, 
considered as the Magna-mater, and, perbaps from 
it, is derived the Laia word Emus. These he 
married a beautiful woman ; the snakes alarmed at 
his marriage, waged war against him: but they were 
defeated, one only escaping the general slaughte 
who falling at the feet of Ganun A, said, deyou 

I me 
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me not, spare me, 6 /' Nésántaca, or destroyer of 
snakes. (GARUD'A granted his request, anc placed 
him by way of ornament round his neck. 


Bactria was also the nazive ccantry of the Sacas 
and Sacasenas ; and it is remarkable, that wherever 
the Sacas went, there we find also the Griffins. 


Ir appears, that at an early period some emigra- 
tion took place from Bactria into Colchis, the inha- 
bitants of which country were called Judi and Sindi. 
There was a powerful tribe called Augol, Augón, 

Abasgoi and Abasgon, which appear to be tre same 
= with the present Afghans or Augans, called Aspa- 
gone by Priny. These carried with them their 
original legends, such.as-the story of PROMETHEUS 
and the eagle; and in the course of time they even 
supposed, that the events t1ey al:aded to, did really 
happen in the country they were now inhabiting. 
"According to the Puránas, the Secas and Sacasénas, 
leaving Bactria, wen: into tae ap of Placsha, or 
Asia the lesser, which was afterwards denominated 
from them the dwip of Sáca. The appellation of 
| Placsha or Placya in the vulgar dialects, was not 
entirely Jost in the time cf Heroporus, who takes 
particular notice of a place called Placia, the inha- 

bitants of which, and of the adjacent country, still 
retained the old language. As the word Placsha 
is sometimes written Lacsha, I suspect that the 
Legzi or Lesgi, formerly a powerful nation in Col- 
chis, were the remains of the ancient inhabitants of 
the dwip of Lacsha or Plucsha: foz they lived for- 
merly in the more southern parts of lesser Asza, to- 
warde Syria, and were the same with the Leuco- 
Syri, perhaps tor Lesgo-Syri, or Lachya-Syri, 


. Deo-CAL-YUN, the adopted son of the lord. para- 
mount of the Yavanas, lived in the country of the 
l Cámboj, 
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Cámboj, to the westward of the Zndus. This 1s the 
same country, which, according to the learned, is 
now called by contraction Cof. As the vowel is 
very short, and of course obscure, every one of the 
five vowels is indifferently used; thus we have Cay, 
Kij, or Kidge, &c. In the same manner the name 
of the country called Camis, Camus, and Cambis, 
to the south of the Caspian sea, is often written and 
pronounced Caus. It includes all that mountainous 
tract, which extends from Gazni to the sea, and 
comprehended the countries known to the Greeks 
by the names of drachosia and Gedrosia, written 
also Kedrosia ; indeed, these two denominations , 
signify the same thing, the mountains of Coj: for 
Roh in the language of the Balloches signihes a 
mountain, and may be placed, either before or after, 
thus Coj-Roh, Kej-Roh or Kedrosia ; Roh-Coj or 
Arachosia. When they speak of the country in ge- 
neral, thcy say Coj only: and when they use the 
word Roh it implies the mountains of Coj. ‘“Thé 
appellation of Coj is now restricted to that part 
which is included in the province of Macrán or 
Mackrán, called by the Greeks Macarene; the 
chief river of which, was the Afavafes, now called 
Macslid (5). Gazni, the true name of which is 
Sasni, was once the capital.cityof that country ; 
hence it is called with*propriety S'asni-Coj by Ta- 
VERNIER, or Chakenit-couze: the Pattans generally 
use b for sh; and very often also fors; thus they 
say, Pirkhowr for Pirshowr, Khehr for Shehr, a city. 
Gazni is called Sasni by Cun vsoccon As; and Sha/ni 
or Chassenee, in TuzvExor's collegtion of voyages. 
The present name is Gazni or Casni; but in the 
time of TavernizER, they said also Sacni or Jaen. 


Roh-Coj, according tothe Balluch pronunciation, or 
| Row-Coz, as softened by the Paltans, is the Ara- 
chosia of the Greeks ; which includes the districts 


+ Step. Bizant advocem Alexandria. 


of 
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of Gazni and Candahar. Arachosia is now called 
Cawer or Cawerán : but even this appellatio 1s be- 
coming obsolete. The river Arachotus called also. 
Choaspes, and Cophes is now called Abeh-Tárntc, or 
ihe river Tarntc. It risesin the hills to the north by 
east of Gazni ; and after having watered the whole” 
valley of Arachosia, it loses itself in a marsh about 
four mies to the south of Candahar :. and when the 
rains are abundant, part of its weters run .nto the 
Arghand-ab, which falls into the -Hir-nmend. One 
ofthe emperors of Gazni had its waters dammed. up 
in the hills, above that city, which are let out occa- 
sionally to water the fields, in which it is lost: when 
the rains are copious, the superabundant waters form 
a small stream, which reaches as far as Caruabaug s 
im afterwards forms in some lov grounds to the 
south east, a small marsh or lake. The present river 
Arachotus, is formed by a small stream, which rises 
a little above Mucur in the above marsh: hence it 
"is often called the water of Mucur. 


Ir was called Choaspés, cr rather Cho-Asp from 
the following circumstances. Between the cities of 
¿ufá and Kálá-4t (a plura. form implying towers 
or forts’, there is in the bed of the river Terme a 
deep hole, supposed’ unfathomable ; called in the 
language of that country Sup, in Senscrit Gopa, and 
in some dialects Gopha, from which, probably, are 
derived the words Tvmx and Kesa, Cuop, Cove, 
Cave, and in Latin Cavus and Cavea, a Cave, a 
Coop, or Cage. An unwary traveler, riding upon 
a mare great with foal, stumbled into it and both 
were crowned. During the striggles th» mare 
brought forth a foal, who was received by the fairies 
residing in this cave, and nursec by them. He is 
often seen grazing on the banks of the river, yt at 

other 
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other times his head only is seen above the waters; 
from that circumstance the surrounding hills are 
called Sereh-Asp, or the horse’s head. As the foal 
was grazing one day in the adjacent meadows, he 
was seen by a traveller, who admiring his shape, laid 
hold of him and rode him for a long time ; when re- 
turning the same way, he did Jelo-rez, or relax the 
reins ; E the horse ran away, and jumped into the 
cave, ot hole. rom the circumstance of his relaxing 
the reins, the surrounding hills are also called Jelo- 
Des They might be called with propriety Coh-Asp, 
or the mountains of horse : and they were thus called 
once, or Cho-aspa as it appears from ProLemr, 

who has applied this appellation to a city in the vici- 
nity, but with greater propriety called” Cophes by 
PLINY; a word obviously derived from Gopa, Gupha 
pronounced i in different dialects, Cup and Sup, Cuph 
and Suf, or Zuph. It is called to this c day Sufa- 
or Shehr-xuffa, the town of Zuffa. Itis called Zy- 
pha in the Peutingerian table, in the road from Fo- 
ciana (l'usheng), to Asbána, or Cabul. The marsh, . 
. to the south of Candahar, is obviously the <Aracho- 
siun marsh of the ancient geographerst. The an- 
cient kings of Gor were natives of Zuffa, or Suf s 

and gave “that appellation to Gor, the place of their 
residence, but now desolate: the place where it 
stood is called Gor-moshcán, 


Protemy mentions a town called Arachotus : but 
surely Roh-Coj could not be the real name of a city, 
which probably was Coj-váre, or Cojhar, Cojwar, 
and Cajhur: it isthe Kodzar and Kozdar of Per- 
sian authors; literally the habitation in the country 
of Coj, and, by implication the capital city of Coj. 
The kings of the Favanas, and Dxo-cA'L-YUN rc- 


* Jelorez kerdun in Persian, signifies to relax the reins. 
T This marshy lake it mentioned by TAVERNIER, 


sided 
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sided at sasni, (now Ghazni), which word ir, San- 
scrii signifies command, and by implication, the seat 
of empire. They generally proaounce this word 
Ghazni; because, it is said to be derived from 
Ghezz-ni. Ni is foundation, and Ghezz is tae Ta- 
mariz, which abounds in that country. For they 
say, that, when the Musulmans invaded that coun- 
try, being surrounded by an immense host f Ca- _ 
Jrs, or unbelievers, they made a tumultuary rampart 
of loose earth, and zagmarir; fron which dreum- 
stance the place was called ever after Ghezz-nz 


Br a strange mistake, the country of Arazhosia,. 
and the river which flows through it, have been 
placed by the learned DANVILLE, to tne scuth of 
Candahar ; had this famous geographer reccgnised 
Gazni; in the Shakent-Couze of TaAvEENIER, this 
mistake, I believe, would not have happened. I 
have had the satisfaction to converse often with na- 
tives of Candahar, of Kéld-di-Nésir-Khan, ard Coj- 
hur, anc other intermediate places ; and have ob- 
tained sufficient local knowledge cf that country, to 
rectify this error. Kála-4t-Násir-Khan is the Ká- 
lét-Berlook of the Ayeen-dcbery : it is also “he Al-. 
Casr of the Nubian geographer, a word of thè same. 
import with Kálá-át a plural form. It was sumamed 
Násir-khán, from its last governor, who died some 
years agc. Inits vicinity is thetown of Sorra men- 
tioned by the Nubian geographer : itis better «xnown 

_by the name of Sorra-Bac or Sorra-Beyck. Beyck 
is a name common to several places in that ccuntry : 
they are, situated among mountains denominated 
from them, by Protemy. Becii or Baicii montes, 
as we read in MzncAron's. maps ; or Baitii in the 
original: for in ancient manuseriot, ¿and c are of- 
ten mistaken the one for the other. In the Purá- 
yas they are called Su-Bhacsha. The real name of 
Gazni was originally Sabul, Zabul, or Saul, as it is 

; E written 
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written by Cun vsococcas: hence it appears to be 
the Ozola of Prot zw. It is probably the Oscanidati 
of the Peutingerian table, twenty-two farsacks from 
Asbáná or Cabul; and thirty-five from Zuyha Os- 
canidati is perhaps corrupted from Sacni-tut, or the 
mulberry grove of Sacni. Tut in the Pastoo, as 
well as in the Persian and Hindw: languages, sig- 
nifies a mulberry. In composition, it implies a mul- 
berry grove. This tree grows spontaneously in that 
country, in the plains: “and the Pattans generally 
pitch their tents, or erect their huts near groves of 
it, Its fruit is exquisitely delicious: and we often 
hear Pattans in Hindustan sighing after their mul- 
berry groves, wishing to die under their shades, 


Tur famous peak of C'haisé-shar, which we 
mentioned before, is-situated on the road between 
Gazni and Derá-Ismáhil: the Musulmans call it 
Tuct-Suleiman, or the throne of SOLOMON ; and 
to the adjacent mountains they have given the 
name of Coh-Suleiman. Itis seen at the distance 
of one hundred coss, and begins to be visible near 
the extensive ruins of the famous city Sángalá about 
sixty miles west by north of Lahore. Sángald is 
situated in a forest, and though desolate and unin- 
habited, it preserves still its ancient name. It was 
built by the famous Punv or Purvs, great grandson 
of Arri. Mtis called Simkol in Persian romances, 
and its king, rajaSiwKor. It has been confound- 
cd by Arrtan with Sálgald or Sáleadá, which is 
now called Calanore ; close to which is still an an- 
cient place called Salgéda to this day, and its situa- 
tion answers most minutely to AnR1IAN's descrip- 
tion. Sálgalá and Ségadd, are two derivative forms, 
the first is Senscrit, aud the second is confbrmable 
to the idiom of the dialects of the Pánjáb, The sum- 
mit of C'haisá-ghar is always covered with snow; 
in the midst of which are seen several streaks of 

VOL. VI, o db a redaish 
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a reddish hue, supposed by pilgrims, to b2 the -mark, 

or impression made by the feet of the cove which 

Noaz let out of the ark.. For it is zhe general 

and uniform tradition of that country, that Noan 

built the.ark on the summit of this mountaia, and 

there embarked: that, when the Hood assuag:d, the 

summit of it first appeared above the wate:s, and 

was the resting place of the dove, which -eft the 

impression of herfeet in the mud. which with time, 

wus hardened into a rock. Tke ark itself rested 

about half way up the mountain, on a projecting 

plain of a very small extent. There a place of wor- 

ship was erected, near which is a caldron of copper of 
such dimensions, that one hundred. maunds of food 

may be dressed in it at the same time. Near it is an: 
hermitage inhabited by several Derveishes, and a little 

above, isa flag: ‘The inliabitants of the country re- 

sort there occasionally on #ridays. With resnėct to- 

the foot-steps of the dove, they are known ‘cnly by 

tradition, for the inhabitants of that country assert, 

that thev have never heard of any body goinz up so 

high on account of the ruggedness of the mcuntain, ` 
‘and of the snow. ‘The Bhauddhists, woo w2re the 

first inhabitants of that country, are, I am told, of 

the: same opinion as to the place where the erk rest- 

ed; but hitherto I have been able to-prosure a single 

passage only, from the Buddha-drerma-chárya-Sind- 

huh, in which it is declared that SHAMA o1 SHEM, 

travelled first to the north ezst, and then turning to 

the north west, he arrived on tne spot, where he 

built afterwards the town of Bámiyan, SHarma they 

say, having descended from the mountain of C’haisd- . 
ghar, travelled north east, as far as the corfluence 

ofthe Attocé with the Jadus ; where he mzde Ta- 

pasya :*he then proceeded north west.to Bárz£yan. 


Tur Pauranics insist, that, as it is declared in 
their sacred books, that Sar Y AvRATA made fast the 
1 ark 
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ark to the famous peak, called from that circum- 
stance, Nau-banda, with a cable of a prodigious 
length, he must have built it in. the adjacent coun- 
try. Nau (a ship) and bandha (to make fast), is the 
name of a famous peak situated in Casimir, three 
days journey to the north north east of the pur- 
ganah of Lar. ‘This famous place is resorted to by 
pilgrims, from all parts of Zndia, who scramble u 
among the rocks to a cavern, beyond which they 
never go. A few doves frightened with the noise, 
fly from rock to rock: these the pilgrims fancy to 
be their guides to the holy place, and believe, that 
they are the genuine offspring of the dove, which 
Noan let oút of the ark, at all events in the nume- 
rous legends, which I have extracted from tbe Pu- 
ranas relating to SaTYAvRATA and the ark, no 
mention is made of his letting out the dove: the 
whole story I shall give in abstract. SATYAVRATA 
having built the ark, and the flood increasing, it was 
made fast to the peak of Nau-bandha, with a cable 
of prodigious length. During the flood, Bratima’ 
or the creating power was asleep at the bottcm of 
the abyss: the: generative power of nature, both 
male and female, were reduced to their simplest 
elements, the Linga and the Yoni, assumed the 
shape of the hull of a ship since typified by the 4r- 
ghá ; whilst the Linga became the mast.* In this 
manner they were wafted over the deep, under the 
care and protection of Visexu. When the wa- 
ters had retired, the female power of nature appear- 
ed immediately in the character of Capoiés wari or 
the dove, and she was soon joined by her consort, in 
the shape of Capotés'wara. 


Tre mountains of Coh-Suleíman are sBmetimes 
called by the natives the mountains of the dove : the 
* MAHA-DEVA is sometimes represented standing erect m the mid- 


dle of the 4rebá in the room of the mast. 
219 whole 
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whole range as faras Gazni is called by Pro rwv, 
the Paruetot mountains, probably from the Párvata : 
' or Páravát, which signifies a dove. The peak of 
C'haisa-ghar is called also Cálá-Rch or the black 
mountain: the summit alone being covered with 
snow, is not always seen at a great distance; but . 
the body of the mountain, which looks Elack, is by 
far more obvious to the sight. Persian romances say, 
that there were:seventy or seventy-two rulers called 
SuLEIMAN, before Apam; this has an obvious re- 
lation to the seventy-one Manwantaras of the Hin- 
dus: and of course Noan or SATYAVRATA Was a 
SULEIMAN. l 


Tue followers of BupnpzRA acknowledge that the 
ark might have been fastened to Mau-bandhc near 
Cashmir ; but surely they say, the ark coukl not 
have been riding perpendicularly above this peak, 
and such a vessel required a vast’ length of cable : 
inshort though the cable was made fast at Nau- 
bartiha, the ark was riding above. C’hdisd-ghar. 
According. to the Pauranics and the followers of ` 
Buppua, the ark rested on the mountain of Arya- 
varta, Aryawart or India, an appellation which 
has no small affinity with the 4raraut cf.scripture. 
lhese mountains werea great way to the eastward 
of the plains of Shinar or Mesopotamia, for it is said 
in Genesis, that, some time after the flooc, they 
journeyed from the east, t] they found a plain in 
the land of Shinar, in which they settled. This 
surely implies that they came trom a very distant 
country to the eastward of Shinar. “she region 
about. Tuckt-Suleiman is ine native country of the 
olive tree, and I believe the only one in the world, 
There are immense forests of it on the high grounds ; 
for it dozs not grow in plains. From the saplings, 
the inhabitants make walking sticks, and its wood is ` 
-used for fuel all over the country; and, as PLINY ` 
justly 
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justly observes, the olive tree in the western parts 
of India, is sterile, at least its fruit is useless, like 

that of the Oleaster. According to FENESTALLA, 
an ancient author cited by Priny,* there were no 
olive trees in Spain, Italy or Africa in the time of 
Tarquin the eldest. Before the time of Hzsion, it 
had been introduced into Greece : but it took a long 
time before it was reconciled to the climate, and its 
cultivation properly understood : for FlesioD says, 
that, whoever planted an olive tree, never lived to eat 
of its fruit. The olive tree never was a native of 
Armenia s and the passage of SrR Ano, cited in sup- 
port of this opinion, implies orily, that it was culti- 
vated with success in that country, But let us re- 
turn to Smarma and his disciple Sarasa a, the le- 
gends concerning whom are to be found in the Bud- 


dha-dharma-chárya-Sindhuh. 


“ Tue chief of the followers of Buppxa is endow- 
* ed with knowledge : great are his riches and power. 
* He shewed mercy to the living creation; and'in- 
* structed them all in their respective duties: he was 
* deeply skilled in the ‘Saséras. Heis the abode of 
“human and divine knowledge, which he imparts to 
‘all. He, whose name is SHama, is the chief of 
“living beings: he gives an increase of pleasure to 
“every body: he travels over the whole world, in- 
* structing every one in their respective duties. Once 
* he went north east, then turning toward the north- 
* west, he arrived at the Mrimáni mountains. ‘Lhere 
“ he saw a variegated hill: it was beautiful: there 
* were numerous springs: all sorts of animals and 
* chirping birds.» In this forest, he, whose name is 
* Suama-Mana-Munt, began to. perform Tapa- 
* sya: for he saw that the countr y was Tupobhumz, 
* (land fit for the performance of religious rites.) 


* Priny B 12 €, 6. 
2 n8 * Tere, 
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< Here, says he, I shall soon obtain the end of my 
< Tapasya. Jinz’swara, the god of, gods, was 
,, pleased : he granted his boon: Fine! SWARA, who 
“is BEAGAVAN, for the good of mankind, granted 
i “ his boon: from daya (mercy) comes crdra (soft- 
* ness of heart:) to do good to all men you were. 
“ born! .Before this he was famed as a good: 
“ man; but when he had obtzined his boon !* As 
* he lived in an uninhabited forest, pilgrims 
* suffered much: through the efficacy of his 7a- 
* pasya, he built a IOWA, which he called Vámé- 
“ yan: it was vámá (beautiful), hence it was call- 
“ed Váméyan. Wood, grain, anc grass, were. in 
“plenty. He placed beautiful flags on al the gates 
* and posterns. He made also beautiful ( chetwara J 
* squares, where grain. and viealth were displayed. 
“ He called in the four great tribes : golc and jewels. 
« abounded in their houses. In one house were of- 
* ten seen an hundred women, shining with gcld and 
“ precious stones: here the drum beat: there they 
““ danced : every body was pleased. From the noise 
** in every street, in every house, it seenied as if the 
** whole town spoke.. Ir every kouse there were 
* constantly feasts and rejoicings: it was like the 
town of the gods. SHAMA instructed them all in 
** their respective duties. In this city men and wo- 
* men follow the religion cf Buppna, and nobody 
* says there, why do you worship BuppHa ? SEAMA 
* having thus,obtained the object of his wishes, 
s withdrew to an adjacent hill, where he erected a 
* beautiful and strong building for his residence. He 
* kept his internal indris, or senses, under subjec- 
“tion; hence he was called Saama. He is con- 
s stently performing the Foga: upon a bill fit for 
“such performance, he seated himself : there re- 
** sides the chief of the forms of Buppxa.” This hill 
* is now called Ghulghuleh. 
* So it isin the or iginal : but it is understocd, that. after he had ob. 
tained his boon, he was considered as a superior being. 
: * THERE 
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* THERE is another image-like resemblance of 
* SHAMA-SHARMA In his disciple : he is constantly 
* performing Tapasya: he studies daya (mercy), 
* and observes most rigidly the dictates of justice. 
* He waited with most scrupulous obedience on 
“ SHAMA, his spiritual guide. : Lust had no power 
* on him : in him were united human and divine 
* knowledge: he became Paranishta (he dwelled 
in god) and great were the powers of his under- ` 
standing. Tor ten years he made Tapasya, during 
“which he left off eating and drinking: he felt no 
* uneasiness on that account: he- lived upon the 
* winds: thus he kept up the efficacy of his religi- 
ous austerities, He is a great penitent; con- 
“ stantly thinking on the deity. He did not make 
* Dambha, that ts to say, he did not perform religi- 
* ous acts for the sake of worldly praise. ‘Thus he 
* made a most rigorous Tapasya. Then Jina-wa- 
* RA (or the lord of the forms of Jina) was pleased : 
 Jina-DEVA said ; why are you making Tapasya ? 
* What is your wish? You have made a most rmo- 
“ rous Tapasya, even to the peril of your life : get 
“up, getup: it shall be well with you: ask your 
“boon? Rasana, such was his name, said, to 
* day have I obtained the fruit of my labours: I 
* have seen you: Íhave seen you! ‘This is all 1 
* wanted: what isthe rest to me! This was my 
* only object and desire. I was like a poor man, 
** who is oppressed ; but on my complaining to you 
* [ have obtained redress: be merciful. Jina said 
* your heart is like a beetle,* who constantly sticks 
“tome: your name before was Rasara (he who 
* delights in the honied juice (Rasa of flowers: 
* now it shall be Sa-RasALA (who delights much 
* init). All the world shall call you Sa-Rasaza : 
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* In Sanscrit Bhrauga + in Greek Bruchos and Brucos ; hence Sa- 
ra:ala is called Baranga; and Brongus by Nonnus. 
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“ ask your bcon. The Muni said he wes nispraha 
* he wanted nothing : only give me the end of my 
* Tapasya: that I may go unmolested throuzh the 
“three worlds, and see you every where ; et me 
“ also retain the efficacy of my Tapasya. O chief 
“ of the forms of Jiwa, thisis my boon.. Jrxa-va- 
“za whois IswARA, granted it, and disappeared. 
“The son of the Raja kept up the efficacy of his 
* Tapasya; and thus became Avvéhataswavagatz 
* he went every where unmolested: he became Sa- 
. “ madraca; friends or foes, men and womer. were 
* the same to him. Such was his Tapasya, that he 

** even surpassed his Guru SHAMA ; who, seemingly, | 
“ became Spardhá, saying why do you wish to sur- ' 
* pass me. He endeavoured to spoil his Tævasya, 
* and to corrupt his heart: but ir vain. Still he 
* waited on him with humility, without answering, 
** without complaining. When Suama saw this, he 
“said with astonishment: he is a good man (Séd- 
* hu): his name then shall be Súdhu. Thus he 
E obtained a boon from his spiritual guide. Sa-Ra- 
.“ sA'LA 1s constantly making Tapasya thinking on 
€ JINESWARA. ` | 
* Whois he, whom all the world call Sa-Rasa’- 

* LA? You are the chief of the Pates: relate- the 
“whole to me. Who was-he before? Why did 
* he come into this forest > Why is he making Ta- 
* pasya ? Be exalted and relate the whole to me. 
“ The chief of the. Yatzs said: he is the king of 
* the country of Calinga. lle had forsaken the 
** paths of righteousness, and dwelt among women, 
* he was proud and his heart was fxed on ihem. 
** He was like the Sarasaz, like the beetle, who de- 
* lights en the honied juice (asa) of flowers: rience 
«€ he was called e LA. Once ina former state, 


| * A bird of the crane kind., 
3 «© he 
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NuniMAN, which if as$anserit appellation, is very 
applicable to Ncan: nere signifies a wave in Pzr- 
stan, and nara water in Sanscrit. SAM may be the. 
same with Sramec the son of Ker-UmursH;z ror 
SHARMA and SHARMACA, SHAMA, aud SHAMCA ere 
various appellations of the patriarch Seem. As to 
Kzy-Umvnsu cr king Umursu, it is a denoraina- 
tion given equally to Anam aad Noas in Persian 
romances, and with great propriety, for UMAasHA. 
in Sanscrit signifies the lord. of Uma, the female 
power of-nature and the earth. In that section of 
the Scenda-purána called the Himdéchel-chanda_ 1: is 
said that BupprEa the ninth Avatdra of VISHNT ap- 
peared in the characters of SgAMA or SHEM; by 
which we must understand, according to the learned, 
that SHARMA an incarnation of Visunu reappeared 
as Buppua. Indeed the character of SHARMA Is 
well preserved throughout : for this famous patriarch | - 
is represented of a most benevolent and mild cispo- 
sition, with a very weak constitution. When -Ev- 
DHA Was seven vears above eight old, he.was ir.vest- 
ed with the sacerdotal cord. He went immediately. 
to Vémie gram OY ‘Vadmiyam in order to defeat the 
schemes of 'the Daiiyas, who were assembled n its 
vicinity, to perform solemn sacrifices and the most rigid 
acts-of devotion in order to obtain the dominion "of 
the world. Vdmtyan is declared zo have been at 
that time a most magnificent city. There the gods 
and many holy men were assembled in order to pay 
their respects to Visnu and implore his assistar ce 
against the Daltyas.'. Buppua im the shape ol a 
Sannydsi presented himself to them, end was kindly 
received : he then told them, that every sacrifice of 
an animal was an abomination, and that even ablu- 
tions were’ wicked, because small insects might be 
killed by bathing: Such was his e eloquence,.thet. ihe 
Dailyas wept bi ittérly, abandoned all thoughts of 3a- 
crifice and ablu-ion, and thereby were frustrated i In 
their 
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their scheme of attaining the dominion of the world. 
After this memorable victory, great rejoicings were 
made throughout the whole town of Bámiyan: for 
the Bauddhists insist that the religion of Buppua 
existed from the beginning. 


I cawnor better conclude this essay than by mak- 
ing a few remarks on the supposed prohibition, im- 
posed on every good Hindu from crossing the Zn- 
dus ; in order to obviate some. objections lately start- 
ed, against the possibility of their being acquainted 
with the most ancient transactions in the western 
parts of the world. This prohibition is certainly 
very ancient: for it is mentioned: by Droporus the 
Sicilian 3 who says, that king SrAvRonATES, in 
Sanscrit STRA'WARA-PATI was prevented by the 
soothsayers, in consequence of certain prodigies, 
from crossing the Zndus. 


Bzronz we proceed, it is proper to ascertain, what 
part of the Jadus is properly called Attaca or thé for- 
bidden. From the unanimous report of the natives 
of that country, either Hindus or Musulmans, learned 
as well as simple, I am fully satisfied that the Landhi- 
Sindh, which risesfrom a lake in the vicinity of Bá- 
miyan, and falls into the Sindh aboveAttaca-Varanesa 
or Atlock-Benares is the real Attock or forbidden river: 
this property however it communicates to the greater 
Sindh from the place of their confluence down to the 
sea. The 7zdus is called Sindhuh or Sindhus in San- 
scrif, Ab-Sind or water of Sind by Persian authors : 
but in the Pastoo language it is called 4bai-Sin or 
father Sin. The waters of the. Landhi-Sin, or lesser 
Sind, are remarkable for their limpidity; and being 
very deep, it gives them a dark azure appearance ; 
whilst the waters of thezlbai-Sin,are turbid : and above 
Tor-Bélah or the black Bélah * toward Der-bend and 


* or-Bela or Tor-Belam, thus called from the banks of black sang 
A Bawersa 
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Bawersa they are ofa milk white colour, from the im- 
mense banks of chalk in its bed. Bawersa called also 
Daxwersa-da and Bawersa-di, is the Barisadis of the his- 
torians of ALExAYDER*, Below Tor-Bélah or Tor-bé- 
lum, andits black sands, the watersof the Sizcare Elack- 
_ ish, between the high mountains about détecr: and 
the fort of lab, the gloom encreases much their 
black appearance. The Landi-Sin from the dark 
azure appearance of its waters is with great propriety 
called the Nzl-ab : the inhabitants know of no other 
river distinguished by that epithet. They seldom, 
however, make use of it. At Goorband, it is called 
the Goor-band river; near Baran, the Baran river. 
Near Palanghur, the Pleygrium of Straso, in the 
district of Cameh, it is called Cameh river. Gorydalis, 
mentioned bySrrago nearthe pass of KAeibar, is cal- 
led now Gurdyáli, and Gurdeh: and BanCo-Béna, is 
the band or dam of Béna or Béyanah, or ra:her it im- 
plies Béyanah neer the bard or dam, which, I sup- 
pose to be the roval wall in the country of Opianeh 
mentioned by Srapmanus of Byzantium: it is near 
`~ Peishour. 
ANCIENT geographers were as much perp.exed 
as the moderns, with regard to the rivers, to the west- 
ward of the /nduz. The Choaspes, and the Cephes, 
are represented as two distinct rivers : but I suspect 
that, like the river in Arachosia, the same river was 


in its vicinity: there probably ALexANDEZR crossec the Tudus. 

ZIc-Belam or Ec-Bolima was probably near flazru, about hall way 

between Tor-Beleim anc the fort of Artecé, there are meny barks of 

white chalk; from which, it was probab.y called dc¢-Le/am, or the 
" waite Belam. 

* Bawersadi is a derivative form, tom Bawersa, according ro the 
idiom of thedfalect of the Panjab, in which, as well as all over Jz- 
diz, derivative forms ar2 used in the room of the primitive: thus 
we say Bengal for Bama: thus the town cf Nalusta or Nysa, 15 
called Nisha-dapuram (cr Nisha-feurara or Nisha-fur, in a fragment 
cited by Sig. BAYER. BA 

called 
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called by two different names. The Choaspes has 
been also mistaken for the Cous of ProLemy, which 
last comes from the country of Cash-ghar. 


Tre appellation of Cophes, as we have seen before, 
is derived from the words Gopa or Gopha: and, 
though never used by the natives, yet, they assert, 
that tbis river passes, through an immense G'apin the 
mountains of Béméiyan, or n Sanscrit through a-large 
Gopa or Gopha, from which the English words Gap, 
to Gape, and in German Gaffen are probably derived. 
Tradition is now silent with respect to the appellation 
of Choaspes : but we read in Céesias of certain ani- 
mals in this river, somewhat in the shape of river 
horses. This author calls it Gaitas; and it is the 
same with the Geudis or Geuthis of Noxnus; for 
Baccuus crossed this river in his way from N?cea, or 
Cabul, tothe place of abode of the benevolent and 
hospitable Broneus among the Samach'hes oí Bá- 
míyan. On the bank of this river was the town of 
Alybe or Alyben in the oblique case * which is called 
to this day Elben and sometimes Elybend. It is at 
the foot of the mountains, near the entrance of a pass 
leading to Búmiyan. 


Tue Gaitas and Geuthis being the same river with 
the Cophes, I strongly suspected that the two former 
appellations are corrupted from the latter. Of this 
we have a remarkable instance in the Greek and Latin 
languages. The words Cepa and Cepe in Latín or 
Gaipia, Gaiphu or Gephu, in old Greek, are pro- 
nounced and written in the more modern Ge thua and 
Getia. Thus the tree called Tála in India and also 
by Arrtan, is written Tala by PLiny: thus the 
word Paulus is pronounced Zaulus in tlcountries 
bordering on the Nile: and the materials from which 


* NONN. Dionys, lib. 17. Ya 33, &c. 
NONNUS 


Er 

Re 
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Nonxus compiled his Dion: ysiacs were originally 
‘written in these countries; of which None us himself 


. Was a native. , 


Tut Hir-mend which has its source in the same: 
Jake with the Landhi-Stn, and flows toward Persa, . 
is called also Altock, so that it seems, that the whole 
country between the Hermend and Indus, was equally 
Attaca or forbidden.. I have not been able yet to 
discover the origin of this prohibition: brt I believe 
it extended at first to civil purposes only. In this 
manner the Hfara-Modren in China is called .ittock 
by Hindu pilgrims, who do not consider it, in the 
least, as a religious prohibition : this civil prohibition 
is very ancient for it is recorded by Puixv*. The 
Méha-nadi near Cultack is also called Attock, but 
this prohibition is very little regarded. 


Ix that dreadful-war which we mentioned in our- 
former essay t. between the Lingancitas aad Yonijas 
or Favanas: the former stood their ground pretty 
well at first: but were in. the end defeated and 
shamefully routed. in the battle, through the efticacy 
of the sacred Foni, Maua'pe'va enraged, was going 
to destroy them with the fire of his eye: but Par- 
VATI interposed, and to appease hin mede use of 
the same artifice, the old woman called Bat zo, did to 
put Ceres In good humour, and shewed him the 
prototype of the Lotos. Mana pEvA smiled and 
relented ; but on the condition only that they'should 
instantly: leave the country. Whether tkis legend 
allude to a real war between the worshippers of the 
Linga and Yoni, or be a mere physiological allegory 
I cannot determine: be this as it may, the Favanas 
withdrew fo the countries between the Zudus, and 
the Hirmend, and the Landhi-Sin or Nil20: every 


- * Lib. 6, c. 22. + dsíatick Researches, vol. 3, p. 3€2. 


inter 
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intercourse was forbidden on all sides: thus in my 
humble opinion, these three rivers were deno- 
minated 4/laca or, forbidden. The Favaas it 
seems were expelled afterwards with their chicf 
Dr'o-ca/L-YUN by Crisana, and his brother BALA 
or Baras, the Zndian Hercurss, called also Be- 
Lus. ‘This I suppose was the Bactrian war aliuded 
to by Nonnus in his Dionystacs. It was then that, 
Indian HercuLes besieged in vain the famous fort 
of Aornos called also Avernus on the banks of the 
Indus. It has preserved its ancient name to this day 
being called Varanas or Benares: it is more genc- 
rally ‘known by the name of 4ttock. It was surveyed 
some years ago by my friend Mirza Mocuz Bec, 
and his description of that famous place, answers 
minutely, to that given by the historians of ALEX- 
ANDBR, Of the fortified rock of Aornos*. 


THERE are four rivers, which were once much 
dreaded by a religious people according to the fellow- 
ing text: j - 


Carmanásd Fala sparshat ; Caratoya vagdhanat : 
Gandací báhutaraudt: Sindhe párésumáttathd. 
Evam carma Duya curvan punah Sanscáram arkati. 


By which it is forbidden even to touch the waters 
of the Carmanásá, to bathe in the Caratoyá (a river 
in Bengal called Curratya in the maps), to swim in 
the Gandaci, and to cross the Jadus. The inhabi- 
tants of the countries on the banks of these rivers, 
claim however, an exemption, which is admitted by 
the rest of the Hindus: and on the banks of the 
Carmanásá live many Bréhmens who daily perform 
their ablutions in it, and drink of its waters; 
and to my knowledge they are not cowgidered as 
defiled in the least: on the contrary they: are In ge- 


* To the north north east of Aitock-Benares, about eighteen miles 
disiant, is the town of Bazar near the western banks of the Indus : 
it is the Bagira of the historians of ALEXANDER. 


neral 
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neral highly respected at Benares. The prohibition 
with respec: to the three other rivers, has never been 
much attended to; but their aversion to the Cerma-- 
násá is now'as great as ever: by the cortact alone 
of its baneful waters, pilgrims suppose that they lose 
the fruit and efficacy of all their religious austerities 
and pilgrimages: and they always.cross it with the 
‘utmost caution. With respect to the Indus, my 
learned friends here agree, that the sin, if ary, consists 
only in crossing the river: and that it by no means 
implies any prohibition to go and remzin in the 
countries beyond it. Besices you may easily go to 
Bámtyan vathout crossing any of. the forbidden 
rivers, by crossing the /ndus above its confluence 
with the 4ttaca: for in all the prohibitary laws, you 
may safely adhere to the latter. ‘They intormed me 
' also that in the time of Aca 4n, who greatly favoured 
the Hindus, the numerous bands of Rajpoots in his 
service, having been ordered to cross the Indus to 
chastise some “refractory Pattan tribes, they inform- 
ed him, that they were forbidden to cross this river. 
The emperor wrote to them, that the earth and its 
rivers were the lord’s, and that the prohibition was 
of course more in their heads, than consistent with 
reason: however if they conceived Zu their hearts 
that it was improper to cross, by all means to abstain 
from it. On the receipt of this letter, the Ziaypoots, 
with the Bráhmens who accompanied them, crossed 
the Attock immediately. | 


Tue numerous Bréhmens who live in fran, cross 
it daily, without any scruple whatever, as well as 
those of Multan, and other adjacent countries. Those 
of Multan jocularly say, that, as the true bed of theriver’ 
is not aspéttalr ed, they may cross it with impunity. 
The truth is that the Zudus ran formerly a great way 
to the westward of its present channel, through the 
Nulla-Sancér, which branches out cf the Zndus be- 

low 
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crossed the Zdus. On their return they wer» treat- 
‘ed as outcasts; because they conceived it hardly 
possible for them to travel through countries inha- 
bited by Aflec’h’has or impure tribes, and lve ac- 
cording tc the rules laid down in their sacred books: 
it was also alledged, that they had crossed the fé/aca. 
Numerous meetings were helc in consequence of this, 
- and learned Bráhmens were convered from all parts. 
The influence and authority of RAonu-NA'rH-RA'YA 
could not save his embassadors. However the holy 
assembly decrzed, that in consideration of their uni- 
versal good character, and of the motive of their 
travelling to distant countries, which was solely to 
promote the good of their courtry, they might ke rege- 
nerated and have the sacerdctal ordination renewed. 
For the purpose of regencration,.it is directed to make 


d : 
an image of pure gold of the female power of nature ; 


O 
in the shape either of a women cr cf a cow. In this 
statue the person to be regenerated 1s encloszd and 
dragged through the usual channel. As a statue 
of pure gold and of proper dimensions would be too 
expensive, it is sufficient to make an image of the 
sacred Vou, through which. the person to bs rege- 
nerated is to pass. Racguu-Na’tH-Ra’ya had one 
made of pure gold and of proper dimensions: 
his embassadors were regenerated, and the usual ce- 
'remonies of ordination having been performed, and 
immense presents bestowed on the Bréhmens, they 
were re-admit:ed into the communion of the faithful. 
The two culprits‘made a verv able defence, and had 
it not been for some irregularities at Jedda, where 
water is brought from a place about ten or twelve 
miles distant: it i$ the general opinion, thet they 


would have been acquitted: for they were men of 


unexce nable character, and of course they were 
to be judged in great measure from their owr depo- 
sition, and declaration of all circumstances. .n vain 


they pleaded necessity, and'referred to the canduct 
of 


ži 
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of VisvAMITRA and other holy men as a precedent . 
in such circumstances. It was answered, that such 
cases were inadmissible ás precedents in the present 
age. 


No such prohibition however, is mentioned In the 
Puránas, or in any of their sacred books of great an- 
tiquity. On the contrary, we see in the Purdnas 
many holy men constantly crossing the /ndus, and 
going even as far as the sacred ifles in the west. There 
are Brdhmens to this day, and Hindus of all denomi- 
nations crossing the Zudus to visit the holy places in, 
the west: but these persons have renounced the 
world, and retain but few practices of their classes. 
Lhough highly respected, yet no body presumes to 
cat, or communicate with them; but they go in crowds 
to receive their blessing. We have mentioned before, 
that Bráhmens, and other Hindus, living in the coun- 
trics, on either side of the Hindus claim an exemp- 
tion from all ecclesiastical censure, on that account; 
and though in general they are not much resp®cted 
at Benares; yet their claim is admitted as good, and 
valid. . 
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XL 
ON THE ANTIQUITY A at 
THE SURYA’ SIDDHANTA, 


The Formation of the Astronomiccl Cycles therein 
contained. . 


BY MR. J. BENTLEY. 


e i 


l. HE Suryá Stadhénta is gererally believed to 

be the most ancient astronc mical treatise the 
Hindus have, and according to their notions is sup- 
posed to have been received through divine revela- 
tion at the close of the Saiya vug, of the 28th Maha 
Mug, of the 7th Manwantara: that i is about 2104899 
years ago. 


. Tuar the Hindus are ar: ancient people is ge- 
tud allowed, and oroved beyond à dcubt by his- 
D evidence ; but that they are possessed of 
astronomical works, of such stupcadous antiquity, 
as the Suryá Siddhánta is pretended to be, is a cir- 
cumstance not warranted by the strictest invcsti-. 
gation. 


3. SzvE At of the learned have written on the 
laws, manners, customs, &c. of the Hindus, but it 
is only wiin a few years past, - be:eve, that at- 
tempts have been made to Investigate, through the 
medium of their astronomical works, &c. the truth 
or falsehood of their pretensions to the high anc mon- 
strous antiquity they assume to themselves above all 

4 other 
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other nations. M. Bariy, in the year 1787, pub- 
lished at Paris, a whole quarto volume on the subject 
of the Zudian astronomy; and Mr. PLAYFAIR, in 
the year 1789 : published a paper on the same sub- 
ject in the Edinburgh transactions. ‘The principles, 
however, of the Hindu systems of astronomy, being 
unknown to these gentlemen, and differing widely 
in many respects from that of the Ewropeums, the 
conclusions drawn by them respecting the antiquity 
of the several astronomical tables mentioned by 
Mr. Bariuy, appear now to be altogether unfoand- 
ed. Indeed, the materials which Mr. Bairrrv had 
collected *, were insufficient to enable him to form a 
just idea of the principles of the Mindu systems, 
which being mostly artificial, his method of investiga- 
tion (from the quantity of the mean annual motions, 
&c. of the planets, though otherwise perfectly just) 
became altogether inapplicable ; so much so, that the 
tables of Trivalore, which he had supposed were as 
old as the commencement of the present Cal yug, 
aticast, were actually written and dated about the 
year 4883 of the Cali yug, or 516 years ago; and 
the mean annual motions of the planets given in that 
work, were on the principles of the Hindu astronomy, 
calculated to give the positions of the planets in the 
heavens at that time, as near at least, as the author 
could determine by observation. However, in order 
to do away these delusions, I shall, before I proceed 
to the investigation of the antiquity of the Suryá 
Stadhdnta, explain, in as simple a manner as possible, 
the principles upon which the indu systems are 
founded, and the manner in which they are formed. 


4, In the first place it is necessary to okgerve, that 
in most of the Hindu systems, certain points of time 


* 1, Tables from Trivalore, dated in 1413 Sata. 2. Tables 
from Chrismaboram. 3. Tables from Narsifoor, dated 1491 Sata. 
4. Tables from Siam. 


2M 3 back, 
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back, are fixed on as epochs, at which the planets 
are assumed to fall into a line of mean conjunction 
with the Sun, in the beginning of Aries. From the 
points of time, so assumed as epochs, the Hindu 
astronomer carries on his calculations, as if thev had 
been settled so by actual observation; and deter- 
mines the mean annual motions, which he mustemploy 
in his system, from thence, as will zive the positions 
of the planets in his own time; as near as he is able 
to determine the same by observation. 


^5. In fixing on these epochs, the first Hindu 
astronomers took the precaution to throw them so 
far back into antiquity, that the difference between 
the assumed, and real places o? the planets, whatever 
they might be at that time, would, when divided by 
the number of years expired from thence, in a man- 
ner vanish; or at least become too inconsiderable, 
to affect. the mean annual motions of the planets, 
deduced from thence for several years. For, it is 
easy to perceive, that a point of time, may be fixed 
on so far back, that the mean annual motions of the 
planets to be from thence deduced, (upon a supposi- 
tion of their being then in a line cf mean conjunction 
in the beginning of Aries) shall give the real positions 
of the planets at present, agreeing with observations: 
and vet, the mean annual motions, so deduced, shall 
not differ from the real mean anaual motiors, above 
any assignable quantity, however small. 


6. For, let an epoch of mean conjunction, be 
assumed at only the distance of 548000 years ago ; 
without troubling ourselves at all with the rez] posi- 
tions of 9€ planets at that time, which it wculd be 
impossible to know) now since the greatest possible 
difference that can ever happen, at any proposed 
time between the assumed, and real place of a planet, 

cannot 
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cannot exceed six signs; if we divide this quantity, 
by the number of years supposed now expired, we 
shall have £524 7 0s 0° Q' 0”,1, or one tenth of a se- 
cond, for the greatest possible difference that could 
arise between the real mean annual motions of the 
planets as determined by European astronomers, and 
those which it would be necessary to employ, 
reckoning from the epoch thus assumed, as. would 
give the positions of the planets at present, with the 
same degree of accuracy, as the most modern of 
Iuropean tables. 


7. Ix must therefore appear obvious, that the 
further back an epoch of mean conjunction is as- 
sumed, the nearer should the annual motions to be 
thence adduced, agree with the real mean annual 
motions, determined from actual observations: And 
on the contrary, the nearer such epoch is assumed to 
our own time, the greater the difference will be; 
unless a point of time 1s found by computation, at 
which the planets were either in a line of mean con- 
junction, or so near, that the difference, when divided 
among the years expired, would not sensibly affect 
the mean annual motions to be thence derived: but 
in this case, it is necessary that the Sun and Moon, 
should be in a line of mean conjunction at the as- 
sumed epoch: or at least very nearly so, in propor- 
tion to the distance of time back ; for otherwise, the 
computed times of conjunctions, oppositions, and 
eclipses, of these luminaries, would not agree with 
observation, for any considerable number of years. 


8. Upon this principle, the epoch now commonly 
called the commencement of the Cali yg, appears 
to have been: fixed on, by Varama and some other 
indu astronomers since his time: for, though the 
planets were not then actually in a line of mean 

2M 4 conjunction, 
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conjunction, yet, the differences between their re- 
spective positicns, and that which was assumed, when 
divided among the years expired from that epoch, 
to the time of Varawa, were considered as too 
small, to cause any considerable difference between 
the real mean annual motions, and those which it. 
would be necessary to assume, so as to give the po, 
sitions of the planets at that time, or even to cause 
any sensible error in their computed places deduced 
from thence for many years. 


9. Bur, in order to make this still plainer, Jet us 
suppose, that a Hindy astronomer now starts up, 
possessed of instruments and other means, whereby 
he is able to determine the real positions of the ' 
planets at present; and that he is desirous of forming 
acomplete new system, upon the principles of his 
predecessors; that is to say, assuming a mean con- 
junction of the planets; at the comraencement of the 
Cali yug, what must be the mear annuel motions, 
necessary to be given in such system, so as 20 bring 
out the longitudes of the planets agreeing wi'h ob- 
servations; or their positions in the heavens, ag 
deduced from European tables. 

10. Lzr the planets be supposed to have been in 
a line of mean conjunction, in “he beginnirg of Aries, 
atthe commencement of tae Cali yug : that isto say, 
at the instant of midnight, between Thursday the 
17th, and Friday. the 18th February O.S. ia the 
year of tke Julian period 1612, or. the meridian of 
Lanka*: or about 75° 50' east of Greenwich: and 
let the time az which the mean longitudes cf the 
planets, are, to be determined as ¿rom observation, 


* The Hindus suppose that Lanka lies in the same meridien with 
Epein in the Miaraita dominions, the longitude of which has been 
determined from a great number of observations made by Dr. 
Fuster to be 75* 50 east of Greenwich. — zt 

i G 
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he the end of the year 4900 of the Cal yug, at the 
instant the Sun is supposed to be entering Aries, in 
the Mindu sphere according to mean motions. 


11. Now from the commencement of the Cal 
yus, to the end of the year 4900, by the Suryd Sidd- 
hénta, is 1789767 days 54%- 24' 20"; corresponding 
to the 12th April 1199, at 45' 44% past nine P. M. 
on the meridian of Lanka, or 51' 40" past four P. M. 
on the meridian of Paris. The mean longituce of 
the Sun, Moon, and planets, at that instant, according 
to M. De ra Lanpe’s tables of 1792, will be as 
follows : 


EUROPEAN SPHERE. 
oun - = s + = = Os. 20° 52 285,5 


Moon - - --- 3 22 55^ 9,3 
Mercury - ~- - - 3 22 42 42 
Venus - = + ~a = 9 94 6 14 
Mars - - - « - 8 4 50 40 E 
Jupiter - - - - - 1 29 58 21 
Saturn - ~ =- - - 8 24 16 56, 


12. TH mean longitude of the Sun at that instant 
in the 77indu sphere 1s— 0s. 0% O' 0”, because he is 
supposed just entering Aries, accordingto mean mo- 
tions: but his mean longitude is the European 
sphere, being then = Os, 20% 52' 28^,5, the differ- 
ence between the spheres at that moment, becomes 
equal to that quantitv ; which must therefore be dc- 
ducted from the mean longitudes above determined, 
and we have the relative positions of the Sun, Mcon, 
and planets, in the Mindu sphere as follows: 


ilik»v 
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Hixpu SPHERE, 
.Sun's mean longitude, 0o 00: 
Moon's -ditto, - - - - £ 2 Y 40,8. 


i 

t 

i 
> 
= 


Mercurys ditto, = - - - 8 1 50 13,5. 
Venus’s ditto, - - =- - 9 3 13 45,5 
Mars's ditto, - - - - 9 13 58 11,5 
Jupiters ditto, =- --- - : 9 3 33,6 
Saturn's dito, - - ~- - 3 38 94' 27,6 


13. Tue mean longitude of the Sun, Moon, and 
planets, in the Hindu sphere, at the end of the year 
49CO of the Cali yug, being thus deternined, we 
must now find the quantities of the mean annual mo- 
tions, that will just give these positions, reckoning. 
from the comu:encement of the Cai yug, as en epoch 
of assumed mean conjunction. | 


14. THE length of the Hindu year, according to 
the Suryá Siddhánta, 1s 365 deys :59o 31' 31” 24^, 
in which time the Sun is supposed to make cne com- 
plete revolution in his orbit. The mean motions of 
the Sun, Moor, and planets, in that space of time by 
De za Lau»z's tables, are as follows: 


| EUROPEAN SPHERE.: 
Sun ~- - 


~ - ir. Os, 0% Of 58” 20,26 
Moon - - - 13 4 12 47 3€ 17,03 
Mercury ~- - 4 .1 24 46 88 36,9 
Venus ~- ~-~- 1» 7 15 12 22 18.4 
Mars ~- -.- 0 6 11 25 17 49,8 
Jupiter - - - O 1 O 21 46 9,4 
Saturn - ~ - -O -O 12 14 € OS 


. 15. Tuase motions being reduced tc the Hindu 
sphere, By deducting the difference between the 
spheres at the end of one comp.ete Hindu year== 
58” 40,26; we shall have their respective mean 
annual motions in the Mindu sphere, as fol_ows: . 


Hinpy 


t 
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Hinbu SEHERE. 


Sun» - - - 17.050 0 0% o" 
Moon - - ~ 13 4 12 46 40 $65,783 
Mercury - - 4 1 24 45 36 506, 
Venus - - - 1 7 15 #21 25 38,1 
Mars - - = O 6 J1 24 19 9 
Jupiter - - - O 1 0 20 50 29 
Saturn - - - O O 12 13 9 2056 


16, MuLntipLYING these by 4900, the number 
of years expired from the assumed epoch, we obtain 
the Number of revolutions, &c. of each planet in that 
space of Time; from which rejecting the fractional 
parts of a revolution: and substituting in their stead, 
the sign, degree, &c. the planet is in, (at the end of 
the year 4900 above determined from European 
tables) and then dividing the whole by 4900, we get 
the mean annual motions required, as follows : 


Hiwbu SPIERE. 


Sun - - - 17.050 O O” o" 

Moon- - - 18 4 12 46 40 41,153 
Mercury - - 4 1 24 45 12 22,206 
Venus- - - 11 7 15 11 47 40,72 
Mars - - - O 6 11 24 10 15,814 
Jupiter - - O 1 O 21 3 OjZ4ii 
Satun- - = O O 12 12 53 55,93 


From this example, a general idea may be formed 
of the principles of the Mindu astronomy, and the 
manner of determining the mean annual motions of 
the planets at different periods, from their positions 
in the heavens being then given by observation. 


17. Ir we compare the mean annual mgtions thus 
determined, with those deduced from De La ALANDE’S 
tables, we shall find, that they differ considerably : - 
and that the latter make the 


Moon’s 
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Moon's mean annual motion, - 0% 474 less. 
Mercurys — ditto, - - - - 24 34,4 greater, 
, Venus's ditto, = =- =- = 94 2,5 less. 
Marss —  .dito, - = - - 8 53,2 great. 
. Jupiter's ditto, - - - - 129  $1,4.]ess 
Saturn’s ditto, - - - - 15 24,7 great. 


f 


18. From these circumstances, an Europear astro- 
nomer, unacquainted with the principles of the Hindu 
systems, on seeing such motions given in Mindu 
tables, would be apt to be deceived bv appearances, 
and assign a degree of antiquity to the work it never 
possessec ; thiaking, that the author must have lived 
at that aaa od, when according to his ideas, the quan- 
tities of the mean annual motions were the same as 
given in the book. his shews the absolute neces». 
sity of being acquainted with the principles of the 
Hindu svstems of astronomy, 3efore we can a tempt 
to investigate their antiquity frem the quaniüty of 
. the mean nl motion of a planet. Fer the mean 
annual motion of Jupiter above deduced; is 1s. 0° 
21' 5”, which quantity, according to the prirciples 
of tne European astronomy, would refer the age of 
a book in which it was found, to a period some 
thousands of vears back ; though, n reality it 1s only 
calculated to give the position of that planet at the 
end cf the year 4900 of the Cali yug, agrecing with 
European tables; and so of the motions of the rest 
of the planets above deduced. for, let the mean 
annual mctions above deduced, be multiplied by 

4900, and we shall have 





Sun, revolutions 4900 — Os. Oo OQ ©” 
Moon, 65507 — 8 2 2 40,8 
Mercury, e ——- 90545-— 3 1 39 13,5 
Venus, —— 7965 — 9 3 18 45,5 
Mars, s 2605 — 2 13 58 11,3 
Jupiter, o 412 — ; 9 5 88,6 
| Saturn, — j66 — 9 3 24 276 


we 
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which are precisely the same as those computed from 
De ra Lanpe’s tables for the same instant ($ 12). 


19. However, though the motions above assign- 
ed, give the mean Heliocentric longitudes of the 
planets perfectly correct at the end of the ycar 4900 
of tne Cali yug; yet, on account of the small diffe- 
rences between them, and the real mean annual 
motions, as well as on account of the inequalities 
observed by modern astronomers in the motions of 
some ofthe planets, they would every year after vary 
more and more from the truth, in proportion to the 
differences. This, in fact, 1s the case with all the 
Hindu systems of astronomy: and when the error 
becomes sensible, they either form a new system, or 
else introduce a correction to the old, which they 
term beej. 


20. Tus JZindu systems of astronomy now in use, 
may be divided into three distinct classes. First, such 
as assume a conjunction of the sun, moon, and *pla- 
nets, with the nodes and apsides of their orbits, in the 
first point of Aries at beginning and end of the Culpa 
of Brouma*, Secondly, such as assume a conjunc- 
tion at the beginning and end of the Calpa of Va- 
RAHA, with a mean conjunction at the end of certain 
cycles or periods of years. ‘Thirdly, such as assume 


' Tue Calta of BuonMa contains 4320000000 Hindu years, 
ana a 1972944000 years before the beginning of the 
present Calf Yug: it may have derived its name from Braouma 
Guera, who may probably have been the author of it. The 
Calpa of VARA Ha consists of the same number of years, but com- 
menced 17064000 years later, and derives its name from VARANA 
Miutr, author of the Surya Siddhanta, fat Karnob, &c. The Cala 
is divided into lesser des of years, called Manwantaras and Yagis 
the intention of which seems to be, to assist the memory in calcu- 
lating the years expired of the system: at least they answer no 
other purpose at present. Ina valuable fragment in my possession, 
the durations of the Calhas, Manwantaras, aud Yugs, of the ancient 
liiudui, are stated totally different from those now in use. 


no 
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noconjunction atthe beginning or end of either Capa, 
or at any other period —To the first class, belong 
the works of Brouma Gupta, the Siddhante, Seró- 
moni ipia vp. &c. which make no conjunc- 
tion of the planets at the commencement of te pre- 
sent Cali yug. To the second, belong the Surya 
Siddhanta; Séma Siddkanta, Vasishta-Sidthanta, 
&c. and suchas assume a mean conjunction at the 


beginning of the Cali yug only, ai the Jat Karnob . 


of 3o LIA. the tables of Trivalere, &c. To the 


third, belong the Brohma Siddhanta, Vishru Sidd- 


kanta, Bhascolt Drubo Rothono, Chondrita, &c. 
These last are nearly on the principles of the Euro- 
pean astronomy, the meat annual motions not being 
affected by any assumed epoch, and consequently 

make no conjunction of the plancts either at the be- 
ginning of the present Cali yug, or at any other pe- 
- riod, 


21. Tue revolutions of the planets, &c. in a Calpa, 
or 4320000000 years, according to BRonMA GUPTA 
and BHASKER ACHARYA, are as follows: 


Sun, Moon, and Planets Apsides, Nodes. 


— —Á—9 





Revolutions. 
Sun, Y = 4390000000 | 480 


Moon ` - 57753300000 | 488105858 | 252311168 
Mercury - 17936998984 | 332 511 
Venus - 7022389492 | 653 895 
Mars - 2296828522 | 292 261 
Jupiter 364926455 |853 i db 493 
Saturn - — 2346567998 | 41 | 584 





99. In the Surya Siddhanta, the least cvce of 
years in which the sun, moon, and planets, are Sup- 


^ posed to return to a line of meen conjunction in the ' 
beginning of Aries, is 1080000 years: or the feurth. 


pait 


Au 
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part of a Maha vug*, and the revolutions of each 
planet, given in that cycle, are as follows: 





Sun, revolutions 1080000 
Moon, | 14458254 
Mercury, —— 4484965 
Venus, —— 1755594 
Mars, ' o 574208 
Jupiter, —— 91055 
Saiurn, — 36619 


25. THeseE revolutions were found by multiplying 
themean annual motions by 1080000, the number 
of years assumed to the cycle: rejecting from the 
product all fractional parts of a revolution under six 
signs, and adding one revolution for those equal to or 
above that quantity. Thus let the mean annual mo- 
tions which we have determined ($ 16) on the as- 
sumption of the planets having been in a line of 
mean conjunction at the beginning of the Cali yug, 
be multiplied by 1080000, and we shall have, | 


Sun, revolutions 1080000 05,08 O 





Moon, 14438333 10 25 0 
Mercury, —— 4481960 5 90 O 
Venus, — 1755589 8 25 O 
Mars, > 574208 6 20 0 
Jupiter, —— 91052 6 O O 
Saturn, 36644 11 10 O. 





From which rejecting all fractional parts of a revolu- 
tion under six signs, and encreasing the rest to unity, 
we have, ; 


Sun, revolutions 1080030 
Moon, ——— 14438534 
Mercury, 04434260 





* Tue revolutions given in the Svrya Siddhanta are fora Maka 
zug, but they must be always divivible by four, otherwise a mean 
conjunction could not take ploce at the beginning of the Cel yug. 
‘They are here reduced accordingly. 

Venus 
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Venus, revolutions 1755596 
Mars, 574209 . 
Jupiter, : is eIOSS- 
Saturn, - 6545 


24. Comearine these, with the numbers in the 
same period, by the Surya Siddhanta ($ 29), 7t will 
appear, that the number of revolutions df Mercury, 


according to that work, is - 5 greater, 
Of Venus, - - © 4 greater, 
Of Mars, - - 1 less, 
Of Jupiter, - - 9 grea:er, 


de) 


Of Saturn, ~ - less. 
These differences, the Hindu astronomers call bee 3 
or the corrections to be appliec to the mean places of 
the planets, computed from the Surya Siddhania*. 


* 25, Havine thus given the revolutions of the sun, 
moon, and planets, in the cycle cf 1030000 rears in 
imitation of the Surya Siddhanta, i shall now shew . 

` theirgise in determining the mean longizuces of each 
at any time proposed. 


EXAMPLE. 

Let the time be the end of the year 4900 of the 
Cali yug, or the 12 April, 1799, at 51' 40" past four 
P, M. on the meridian of París; to find the mean 
Jongitudes of the sun, moon, and planets, in the 
Hindu sphere, at that instant. Say, as 1080000 is to 
the number of revolutions in that cvele, so is tte 2um- 
ber of years expired of the Cali yug, to the planets 
mean longitude at the end of that time: Thus, 


* [Iw the Siddhanta Rahesyo, dated in 1513 Saka, the de cr cor- 
rections are as follow: Mercury +; Venus 9; Juniter 2; revolu- 
tions iù 1080000 years substractive ; and Seturr 3 addittiv; the 
Groho Torongin: dated in 1530; Siddianta Munci dated i 1531 
Sata; Bisubito and tables of CnnisNABOn A4 (all of which have 
been deduced fram the Yuya Siddhanta) adopt :he cs to correct the 
mean longitudes of the planets, as computed from the molio is de- 
duced from the Smya Siddhunta. 

Flevo- 
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Revolutions. 
Sun eS — 4900 — 05.09 Y O” 
Moon “soo” = 65507 — 3 2 12 0 
Mercury 4E = 20345 — 3 1 90 O 
Venus “eeu  — 7965 — 2 340 O 
Mars eer = 9605 — 2 14 42 O 
Jupiter -SR = 413 — 1 9 54 O 
Saturn  ————99 = 166 — 3 330 O 


- 


26., Tre revolutions of the apsides and nodes in a 
Calpa, or 4320000000 years, according to the Surya 
Siddhanta, are as follow : 


Apsides. Nodes retrograde. 
Sun 387 
Moon 488203000 232238000 
Mercury 368 2 8 488 
Venus | 535 | 9Q3 
Mars 204 214 
Jupiter 900 174 


Saturn 59 662 


27. From'what has been already said respecting 
the manner of determining the mean annual motions 
of the planets ($ 14, 15, & 16) and the number of re- 
volutions of each, from thence ($ 23)in 1080000 
years; no difficulty can occur in forming an idea of 
the mode. by which those of the apsides and nodes 
were obtained. 


28. The commencement of the Calpa of V An AHA, 
is fixed at the distance of 1955880000 yedrs before 
the beginning of the present Cali yug, at the instant 
of midnight between Saturday and Sund on the 
meridian of Lanka ; at which instant, the Say moon 


VOL. VI. 2N . and 
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and planets, with the apsides and rodes of their or- 
bits, are assumed to have been in a line of conjunc- 
tion in the beginning of Aries.. | i 


29. Tue longitudes of the aphelia and nodes, at 
the end of the year 4900 of the Cali yiig ; or 12th 
April 1799, at 51' 40" past four P. M. ‘on the meri- 
dian of Paris, by De La, LAnnz's tables will be as 


follow : 


European Sphere. i 
; 00. 8$ 9 ' "). Nodes---supplement. 
Sun’s apogee 9 9 28 18,9) $9 * + 
Moon's ditto 0 16 10 30,3 10 12 49 2,8 
Mercury'saphel. 8 14 20 11: ID 15 58 16. 
Venus’s ditto 10 8 35 37 2 .14 51 46 
Mars's ditto 5 92 93 96 1.18 1 38 
Jupiter’s ditto 6 11 7 40 3 8 93 41, 
Saturn’s ditto 8 29 3 23 3 21 567 17 


30. THEIR longitudes in the Hindu sphere, are 
had by deducting o* 20? 52' 28,5” (§ 12) frcm those 
of th® aphelia, and adding it to those of the nodes, 
as follows : | > 

Hindu Sphere. — | f 


t- ‘i 


"- p Nodés--supplement, 
Sun’s apogee ^2 18 35 49,8] s. 9-7 :" - 


Moon'sditto 11 23 18. 1,8 -Ir 3 41 81,97 
Mercury'saphel 7 23 27 49,5| ^ 2- 6 48 44,5 
Venus’s ditto 9 17 43 8,5 8: 5 44 14,5- 
"Mars's ditto 4 1130 57,5| -.2 8 54 ‘6,5 
Jupiters ditto 5 20: 15 11:5 3 99 16 95 
Saturn’sditto 8 8 10 53,55l- 4 12 48 45,5.  - 


81, Tux longitudes of the aphelia and nodes being 
given by assumption, at the commencement of the 
Calpa ($798) ; and their positions, at the end of the 
year 4900 of the Cali yug, by European tables (§ 29 
and 30) ; (which may be supposed to agree with ob- 
servation) we ootain from thence, the following per 

i nua 
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nual motions; which when computed from the 
coramencement of the Calpa, as an epoch of as- 
sumed conjunction, will give the longitudes of the 
aphelia and nodes, agreeing with European tables. —, 


Annual motions of the apsides— Hindu sphere. 


S. 9 1 It Hi IV V Vi Vi VIIT . . 
Sun O 0 O 3 28 34 24 55 38 7 direct, 
Moon 1 10 40 35 35 26 36 19 15 50 ditto. 


Mercury - 225 9 59 38 O 57 retro. 
Venus - 10 .411 39 9 26 8 ditto. 
Mars - 8 19 50 19 37 3 21 direct. 
Jupiter ^ 1 56 23 23 4 5 50 retro. 
Saturn - 724 1 58 31 33 33 direct. 


Annual motion of the nodes. 

s 0 I I WIV V VI VII VIII 
Moon's 0.19 2131 5 15 30 51 45 46 retro. 
Mercury's ] 41 58 19 20 7 2 2 ditto. 


Venus’s 1 29 40 19 2 29 29 57 ditto, 
Mars's 1 26 40 17 41 58 O 52 ditto. 
Jupiter 1 34 22 18 57 22 36°31 ditto. 
Saturn 1 30 13 19 10 58 13 44 ditto. 


82. Tire motions of the aphelia of Mercury, Ve- 
nus and Jupiter, are retrograde in the Mindu sphere ; 
though direct in that of the Europeans : the reason 
of this, is owing to the difference between the mo- 
tions of the two spheres, with respectto each other: 
for, if we conceive the first point of Aries in the 
Hindu sphere to coincide with the vernal equinox 
then at the expiration of 365%" 6* 12 36" 33” 
36” (the length of the Hindu year according to the 
Suryd Siddhanta), the Sun would again enter Aries 
in the Zfindu sphere: but his distance st, that very 
moment from the vernal equinox would be = 58" 
40" 15" 36", the true quantity by which the Euro- 
pean and Hindu spheres, recede from each other an- 

2 N 2, nually ; 


H 
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nually ; and not 54”, as found in some Hindu books. 
Hence it follows, that if the motion of = aphelion 
of a planet, was ‘exactly 58" 40" 15" 36", in the Ex; 
ropean sphere, it would have none in oe of tlie 
Hindus; but would be.considered as fixed. And, 
if the motion was less, then it would be retrograde ;- 
as is the case with the aphelia of Mercury, Venus, 
and Jupiter. | 


83. From the motions above determined (§ 31), 
we obtain the following revolutions of the aphelia and 
hodes in a Calpa, requisite to give their peace by 
direct computation... 


Apsides.^ : Notes —retrogtads: 
Sun" ^ 10366 direct. | 
Moon: 488122956 ditto. 232308774 ' 
Mercury 7961 retro. i- 334893 
Venus .53093 ditto. `| 293503 
Mars 29030 direct. | 289950 
Jupiter 6698 retro. 319207 
Saturn  . 23023 direct. | ' 300592 


These numbers differ widely from those given in the 
Suryá Siddkánta ($ 26),.owing to the slow motions 
assigned to the apsides and nodes, i in thát work. 


34. THE séxolütions T the apsides and: nodes i in 
a Calpa, being thus ascertained, the following ex- , 
ia as will. shew their applications and use. 


. Examprr. “Let it be required to dide by 
computation, the longitudes of the Sun’s. apogee, 
Moon’s apogce, and the aphelion of. Jupiter, in the 
Hindu sphere, at the end of the 4900 of the Celi yug. 
From the cqmmencement of the’ Calpa of VARAHA, 
. to the beginning, of the Cai | 
" yug, (§ 26 | = 19538806o6 years 

dd - ." . 4900 
I ‘otal years m of the Caipa, 1955884900 
Then 
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Then say, as 4520000000 years to the number of 
revolutions in that cycle, so is the time expired to the 
longitude. 
. Thus, longitude of the 
__ 10566X1955884900 __ 
77 4890000000 — 
4693" —2' 80° 34' 22" &c. 
| Moon's apogee, e 
| 220998221 —11 25 18 49 &c. 
Jupiersaphel = femamamem , 

3032  —6 9 45 18 &c. 
but the motion of Jupiter’s aphelion being retrograde 
we must deduct this longitude from twelve signs; 
and we shall have, 5s. 20° 14 AV &c. the longi- 


tude required, 


Sun’s apogee, * 





AAA 


i 


Again, let the longitude of the Moon's ascending 
node, at the end of the year 4900 of the Cal? yug be 
required. 

Longitude of the Moon’ s ascending node in dntece- 


dentia. 
232308774X 1935884900 : 5 
4390680800 —— — (105178060) 115 3^ 40' 33" &c. 


which deducted from twelve signs, leaves Os. 269 
19' 26" &c. for the longitude of the node, according 
to the order of the signs. 











LENGTH OF THE HINDU’ YEAR. 


HirHznro I have supposed the length of 
the "Ends year to be 365^ 15% 31’ 31” 24”, the 
same as in the Sarya Siddhanta ; and all the pane | 
ing calculations respecting the motions of the planets, 
&c. are made on that supposition. It ts, however, 
to be observed, that when a Hindu astronomer forms 
a new system conformably to the positions of the 
planets, &c. in his time, he. must likewise deter- 

Qn3 °° 9 mine 


Sy aren 
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mine the length of the year, to be given in that | 


~ 


36. In = to ascertain the length of the Hindu 
year, two things are necessary to-be first known. ' 1st. 
The instant of the commencement of the year. 2d, 
The time expired from the beginning of the cycle,'to 
that instant. ‘The first, i$ supposed to be fouad.by 
observation by determining that instant of time, when 
the difference .of longitude between the Sun and.a 
known fixed Star, is equal to the longitude assigned 


' to the Star in the Hindu sphere. ‘The longitudes of 


i 


the twenty-seven Yoga Stars, may be found in many 
Hindu books of astronomy ; but all that have hi-herto 
come into my hands, appear silentras to the manner 
in which the observation is-conducted, or the parti- 
cular Star by which it is made: Chitra or the virgin 
spike, (perhaps from its situation) is génerally- Sup- 
posed to be the Star observed on süch occasions; 
and ijs longitude, according to Brouma Gupra 
and some others, 1s 6' 9  Q' in the Hindu sphere, : 


97. ACCORDING to Vien. the year 3601 >f the 
Cali yug, began precisely at the instant of the ver- 
nal equinox ; “that i is, the Sun had then entered Aries 
according to the true moticns: consequently, the 
Hindu and European spheres had then (A. D.. 499) 
coincided. 


The longitude of Spica, in A. D. 


1750, was Ja" 20° SII" 
Deduct precession for 1251 years, "m 

at 50" 1 pera. - = I7 24 25 
Longitude of Spica, in A. D. 499, =€ 2 56 43 
Baouma Gerra makesit - =6 3 0. O 
Difference, about ` - - 3 17 


However, from the most accurate comparisons I have 
e been able to make, respecting the lergth of the year, 


as given in different books, whose RE are known, 


either 
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either from dates or computations; it would appear, 
that the longitude assigned to Chitra, by BRouMA 
Gupra, &c. is too great by ai of fifty minutes. 


38. Tar Sans true longitude, when he enters 
Aries, according to mean motions, is stated by 
Hindu tables at about Os. 2 T 24" ; now if we sup- 
pose the longitude of Chitra, to be 6s. 2° 7 24^, (to 
avoid troubie in calculation) the difference of longitude 
between the Sun and Star, when the former cnters 
Ailes according to mean motions, will be exactly six 
signs, 


39. The distance, or difference of longitude be- 
tween the Sun and Star, (at the commencement of the 
year according to mean motions), being thus supposed 
SIX signs; we can easily ascertain the instant they are 
in that position, and from thence the Jength of the 
year, as follows: Sun's mean longitude in the Ex- 
ropean sphere on the 12th April, 1799, at 45 44^ 
past 9 P. M. on the meridian of 


Lanka ($ 11). - cs, 20° 52 28^, 5 
Equation of his center, - +O 1 59 45 
Sun's true longitude, - 0.22 45 18,5 
Longitude of Spica same time, —6 21 2 32,5 
Difference of longitudes between 

O&* - M - 5 98 17 19 
Which deduct from - 6 0 O O 
Remain - - O 1 49 41 
Which reduced to time make o 1% 4446" 44" 
Now the time expired from the commencement of the 2 ug, 

to the above instant, is ($11), 1789767 %* 54 °° 20" 
Deduct - - l 44 16 44 
Remain ° - - 1789766 9 37 36 


or the instant at which the Sun and Star would be 
axactly six signs distant from each other, being the 
commencement of the year, according to mean 
motions; and which being divided’ by 4900, the- 

| 2x4 nume 
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number of years then expired of the Cali yus, we 
shall have 02% 365 5%: 90' 14" 257, the 
length of the Hindu year in, A. D. 1799, u»on the 
- supposition that Chitra is exactly six signs distant 
from the Sun the moment he enters Aries according 
mean mene 





40. Tae Sun- is Sand to revolve from any Exed 
Star to the same again in 365 ^" 6" 9' 11" 36”, which 
is-the length of the sidereal year, as determined, by 
European astronomers. Hence, after the expiration 
of one compleat sidereal year, from the time above 
determined, the Sun would again return to the same 
position with respect to Spica : it may therefore be 
asked, why is the Mindu year longer than the side- 
real yedr of the European astronomers? To under- 
stand the reason of this, it must be observed that at 
the time above determined, at which the Sun and 
Star would.be exactly six signs distant from each 
other the number of days expired of the Cali yug, 


would*be precisely ^ - =1789766 9 $7 36 
But4900sidereal years,make only 1789756 16 58 O 
Difference, > - - 9 59 59 16 


Hence it follows, that as the number of days ex- 
pired of the Cali. jug at the time, exceeds the num- 
ber.in 4900 sidereal years, by nearly ten days; that 
difference, when divided amongst the years expired, 
muft evidently cause an excess in the length of the 
Hindu year, above the sidereal. ~ i 


41. Hence also, the length of the Hindu year, may 
be commodiously: ‘obtained, at ay proposed period, 
by fus WISE formula: | 


eee: "gan gg 39 187 ^. i | 
= 365 -.15'. 99 59 == the sidereal year, 
— length of the Hinau year, | 


Jh = : number: of years expired of the Cali yug, 
Then 
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Then s + == h 
d : 
And ;— = 2. ; 


42. From the formula s -+ - = f, the following 


table has been computed, shewing the length of the 
Hindu year, at different periods by inspection. 


Ist Bysack 3601 A.D.499 365% 15% 32 51" 39” 























3701 599 15 32 35 88 
3801 699 —15 32 20 28 
3901 799 —15 32 6 4 
4001 899 15: 31 52 24 
4101 999 -15 31 39 23 
4201 1099 —15 31 26 59 
4301 1199 15 31 15 11 
4401 1299 —15 31 3 54 
4501 1399 —15 30 53 7 
4601 1499 13 30 42 49 
4701 1599 15 30 99 57 
- 4801 1699 15 $0 23 29 
4901 1799 ——15 30 14 25 


Turis much may serve to explain the principles 
on which the length of the Hindu year depends. 
There is however another method for determining 
the length of the year, from the precession of the 
equinoxes, which 1 shall now explain. 


43. I wave already observed ($ 37), that according 
to Varama, the year 3601 of the Cali yug, began 
at the instant of the vernal equinox (in A. D. 499), 
The same astronomer fixed also the yate of pre- 
cession at 54” annually. Hence by knowing the 
time of coincidence of the Mindu and European 
spheres, and the rate of precession, we can easily de- 
termine from thence, the instant at which the Hindu 

l l year 
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year ought to commence. For, then the distarce of 
the first point of Aries in the Hindu spaere, from the 
vernal equinoxial point, must be always equal to the 
whole precession. . For example, at the end of the 
year 4900 of the Calz yug, the precession at 54" an- 
nually, will amount to 19° $0’; which on the princi 
ples above stated should the Sun’s true longitude in 
the European sphere, at the instant of the commence: 
ment of the ZZizdu year according to' true motionsc . 

The Sun’s true longitude on the 12th April 1799, 
at 51' 40" past 4 D. M. on the meridian of Paris. in 


the European sphere (§ 39) == OF, 22° 45 19,5 
' Deduct the precession O 19 30 O 
Remain - - - 3 15 18,5 
Which reduced to time according to 
true motions make - . 8? 19^ 21' o2" 
ra the time then expired of the 
Cali yug id o = 1789757 54 24 20 
Deduct _ - 3 19 21 02 
Remain come of tha . l | 
Hindu year - , 1789764 35 -3 18 
Add Hindu equation of the Sun's 
center reducec to time E 2 10 12 40 
Sun enters Aries according to mean | 
. motions at - - 1789756 45 15 58 


which being divided by 4900, the number of years 


expired of the cycle, we shall have ride 4813 36 nu 


365^ 15'^30' 40" 36”, the length of the Mindu year in 
A.D. 1799, from the precession of the equinoxes as 
settled by V ARAEA. In this operation the length o£ the 
Hindu year, comes out somewhat greater than that 
deduced from the position of Chitra. Both me- 
thods, however, agree In giving the same lengta to 
the year, between 4 7 and 800 years ago; abcut which 
time, according to the testimony of some Hindu bcoks, 
as well as from com putation, V AR AH must have lived: 
and made his observations. | 

4 LS 44, THE 
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44. Tus length of the year being determined either 
from the position of Chitra, or the precession of the 
equinoxes as above explained ($39, 45), the next 
thing a Hindu astronomer has to do (if he means to 
form a compleat system in imitation of the Surya 
Siddhanta), is to ascertain the number of days to be 
assigned to the cycle of 1080000 years. This is done 
by multiplying the length of the year by that number. 
For example let the length h of the year .A. D. 1799 
deduced from the position of Chitra = 365% 135% 30' 
14" 25", be multiplied by 1080000, and we shall 
have $94479072, for the nearest number of days in 
that cycle. 


45. In the Surya Siddhanta the Ca ipa is made to 
commence with Sunday as the first day of the week, 
and the present Cali yug, is made to begin with Fri- 
day. ‘Therefore, in reckoning from the commence- 

ent of the Calpa, the number of days to be as- 
signed to the above cycle, must be so regulated that 
the first day of the cycle which we now are in, may 
fall on Friday. The number of cycles expired at 
the commencement of the Cali yug, was 1811 ; which 
divided by 7, leaves a remainder of 5: hence, every - 
cycle must contain a compleat number of weeks and 
one day over, to make the present begin with Jri- 
m 


46. Tur number of revolutions of the Moon in the 
cycle of 1080000 years, and the number of mean solar 
days in the same period should beso adjusted with each 
other, as to give the relative positions of the Sun and 
aloon agreeing with observation. This is effected 
by encreasing or diminishing the number of days, or 
the Moon’s revolutions, or both ; until the relative po- 
sitions of the luminaries are obtained sufficiently cor- 
rect. ‘The adjustment in the days, must be made 


- | by. 
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by compleat weeks, to preserve the order cf the 
‘days of the week from the commencement cf the 
Caipa. | i 


47. THe revolutions of the Moon in the cycle of: 
1080000 years corresponding to the number of days 
above décuced = 144383213; but this number does 
not give the relative positions of the Sun and Moon in 
A. D. 1799, nearer than 3° 2C^,5 of the truth, which 
might be deemed sufficiently accurate by a Hindu as- 
tronomer ; but to render this still more correct, T. find 
by computation that two revolutions must be ad- 
ded; and that the number of days in the cycle, must 
be encreased by sixty-three, or nine weeks; .so that 
the adjusted number of revolutions will then be 
14458323, andthe days corresponding —3944791857 
from which, we obtain the relative positions of the: 
Sun and Moon. with respect to each other, within 6" 
of what the European tables make them; a degree 
of accuracy more than necessary in a Hindu system. 


48. Tug number of mean solar days in the cycle 
of 1080000 years, being thus finally adjusted, we get 
the length of the year = SF = 365% 15° 30 27; 
and the instant at which the Sun enters Aries in the: 
Hindu sphere in A. D. 1799, according to mean 
motions == £4595*99 — 1789766" 26% 45’ trom 
the commencement `of the «Cali yug. + The 
corrections introduced above (§ 47),.make the year 
come out a little longer, and che time of its com-- 
mencement somewhat later than we deduced from: 
the position of Chitra ($ 39); but this is of no 
consequence whatever, the principal object in the 
Hindu astronomy being to obtain the relative posi- 
tions sand motions of the Sun ard Moon sufficiently 
correct, for calculating the times of their conjunc- 
tions, oppositions, aud eclipses.: | ete hans 
49. THE 
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^9. Tus meanlongitudes of the planets, being 
determined as by observation at the instant of the: 
commencement of the year, and thetr mean annual 
motions, &c. thence deduced, as already explained 
($ 12, 13, 14, 15, 16,) we obtain from thence the 
following revolutions in the cycle of 1080000 years. 


Sun - - - = = = = = 1080000 
Moon ~- - - =~ = = = 14488893 
Mercury - - - - - = 4484258 ` 
Venus ~ - - + = = = 1755589. 
Mars - - - - = - = '- 574209 
Jupiter e - -:- = + = 91053 
Saturn - - - - - - = = $6646 
Days - - - ~- - ~ - 394419135 


And, the revolutions of the apsides and nodes in a 
Calpa, or 4820000000 years, will be as follows:— 


Apsides. . | Nodes-—retrograde. 

Sun - =. 11985 direct | | | 

Moon - 488114797 ditto 232308827 
Mercury -~ 8014 retro. 340671 
Venus - - 33076 ditto 299081 
Mars - =- 28977 direct 286659 
Jupiter: - 6751 retro. |. 815916 
Saturn ~- '-  24642.direct 297301 


x 


50. Tux revolutions of the Sun in the cycle = 
1080000 subtracted from the revolutions of the 
Moon in the same period — 14438323 leave the 
number of mean lunations— 13358323, which be- 
ing multiplied by 30, gives the: number of tithis 
or lunar days = 400749690:. and 400749690— 
394479135 == 6970555, the intercalary lunar days in 
the cycle: The number of sidereal days, or appar- 
rent revolutions of the fixed Sars = 394479135 + 
1080000 == 395559135, The Moon’s periodical 
revolution, or the time in which she goes from the 

first 


~ 
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q 4 ; is £ LEE PEN «^ (10 33" eet 
first point of Aries to the same again — S222) = 


27^ 19% 18 1” 17" &c. and her synodica] revolution 


rtis 


or lunation = 425 = 29% $1% 30' 7” o9" Bc. of ' 


according to the Europear expression 29%. 12t- y4 
2° 49" &c. which does not differ the ninetieth part of 
a second trom the length of a lunation by Dz rx 
Laxps'stables. The periodical revolutions of the 
planets may be had exactly in the'same manner, by 
dividing the number of days in the cycle by the revos 


lutiongofeach. ` - 


51. Tse system being now compleated, the mean 
longitudes of the Sun, Moon, and planets, ere. ob- 
tained from the revolutions above given ($ 49) ia the 
manner already explained ($ 25); and their true Jon- 
gitudes, &c. are’ determined from thence by means 
of equations. i | | Rs 

52. Turequations of the orbits of the planets to 
be met with in Mindu books, ciffer considerably 
from those of Europeans, arising partly from ‘the 


manner in which they are computed, partly from the . 


inaccuracy of Hindu observation, and. partly from 
their antiquity. For most of the Hindu astroncmers 


for some ages back, appear to rest ‘satisfied with: 


merely copying the ‘equations glveb in the bocks of 
those who preceded them. ‘The equations now in 


general use appear to have been given by Vara Ha 


several centuries ago, and it is probable he copied 
them from the works of some still earlier astronomer. 


53. Vara’sa has stated the obliquity of the eclip- 
tic at twenty-four degrees, atid the Mindu astronomers 


“since his time, appear to adopt that quantity. But 


Vara HA was not the first who gave the obliquity of 
the ecliptic at twenty-four degrees; for, it would ap- 
pear that Brouma Gurra, between five and six 
centuries before him, states it precisely the same. 


- Wo.are not, however, to conclude from hence, that 


the 


~~ 
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the Mindu astronomer who first observed the obliquity 
ofthe ecliptic, and settled it at twenty-four degrees, 
‘must have lived so far back as the point of time when 
it was really so: for it is well known, that indepen- 
dent of errors in observations for want of proper in- 
struments, the Hindu astronomers make it a rule in 
all cases, where extraordinary accuracy is not requir- 
ed, to reject fractional quantities, and take the nearest 
whole number; so that if the first Mindu astronomers 
found the obliquity to exceed 23° 30’. they would state 
it at 24°, as being sufficiently near for their purpose. 
) 

54, THEREFORE, in investigating the antiquity of 
any Hindu astronomical work, the quantities of the 
equations of the orbits of the planets, and that of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic must be rejected, as not only 
too incorrect for the purpose, but altogether falla- 
cious; for, being as I have above stated ($ 52—53) 
copied from the works of the earlier astronomers, they 
cannot in the smallest degree add to the antiquity of 
the works into which they arè so transcribed, except 
in delusive appearance only. 


55. Tae aphelia and nodes of the planets being 
invisible points in the heavens, their positions and 
motions for want of “proper instruments, have been 
but ill determined by the Hindu astronomers; and 
therefore, are to be rejected also: unless, where they 
are found to agree with the general result, deduced 


from the motions and positions of the Sun, Moon, 


and planets. 


56. Havixc thus given a full and comprehen- 
sive view of the pinciples of the Mindu systems, with 
their formation, and pointed out all those delusive 


appearances which are apt to mislead; I shall now . 


proceed to the investigation of the antiquity of the 
Surye Siddhanta 


57, TEE 
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-` 57. Taz most correct and certain mode oz inves- 
tigating the antiquity of. indu astronom:cal worxs, 
is by comparing the positions and motions of the: 
planets computed from thence, with those deduced 
from eccurate European tables. Tor, it must be 
obvious that every astronomer, let the principle of 
his system be what it will, whether real or artiicial, 
must endeavour to give the true positions of the 
planets in his own time; or at. least as near zs he 
can, or the nature of his system will permit: o:her- 
wise his labour would be totally useless. ' Therefore, 
having the positions and motions of the Sin, Moony 
and planets, at any proposed instant of time, given. 
by computation from any original Mindu system; 
and having also their positións and motiors deduced 
from correct European tables for the same instant ; 
“we can from thence, determine the point or points 
of time back, when their respective positions were 
precisely the same by both. — | 

58. "AccorDING to tbe Surya Sidahanta, the mo- 
tion of the Moon’s apogee in 100 years of 2635 1590- 


: 488203X100 : 
91' 9 1" 94. each == 4590000 ^ llrevy.5'I gs or SO: 


By Ds 14 Lanpe's tables for 

the same space of time, 

in the Hindu sphere. —]lrev.3 17 89 19.1 
Difference, the former greater by 42 10,9 
Now, supposing the -author of the Surya Siddhanta, 
to have accurately determined the positicn of the 
Moon’s apogee, when: he wrote that worz; it. 
must follow, that at the expiration of one hundred 
Hindu years from that time, the computed place of 
the apogee, would exceed the true by 42’ 10,9 ; and 
at the end of two centuries, it would be double that- 
quantity :: so that the difference between -the true, ' 
and computed places, has been ever since encreasing 
in that proportion. Therefore, in order to asceriain 


the age of the Surya Siddhanta, we must find what 
, the 
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the difference amounts to at: present; which being 
divided by the above difference, gives the time ex- 
pired, since the Surya Siddhanta-is supposed to have 
been written. 

Thus, the longitude of the Moon's apogee at the 


end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug— 
1955884900X 488203 


By the Surya Siddhanta = ——= a — = 
221034461 rev. 115 29? 33’ $0” 
By De La Laupz's tables, Hindu 
sphere (§ 30} f 1125 18 1,8 
Difference in A. D. 1799 s 4 15 28,9 
which being multiplied by 100, and divided by the 


49 15' 28,9 X100 
difference in motion per century, we have — == 10,9 


== 605 years, for the age of the Surya Siddhanta from 
this operation, 


59. THE motion of the Moon's ascending node 
for a century :— 
By the Surya $ iddhenta ss 
== 5 revolutions 4'15%19' O” 
By De za Lannpe’s tables, Hindu 
sphere, - = 4 15 51 48,7 
Difference, the former less by 52 48,7 
Longitude of the Moon’s ascending node at the 
end of the year 4900 of the Cali YUS; in anteceden- 
tia :— 
By the Surya Siddhanta = 19558549c0x090098 
= 105146017 rev. 11015 O 
By De ña Laxpz's tables, Hindu 


sphere ($ 30) = 11 3 41 31,3 
Difference, the farmer less by 3 10 31,3 
Hence A 580 years, for_the age of 


the o Siddhanta from this operation :* differing 
but twenty-five years from the former. 
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60. Tue motion of the Sun's apogee in a. century 
of Hindu years : 


By the Surya Siddhanta ee ORE gue i 0°20 1 Y, 6 


. ~ 4590060000 
| By De LA Lane” S tables, Hindu .- A 

^ ‘sphere, = 0.0 5 47 ,6 

Difference, the foret too slow bi" s o£ 59650 


Longitude of the Sun's apogee at the end of tke year 
4900 of the Cali yug = | 


a 1955884000X581 
By the Surya Siddhanta = —5 4386000000 


=: 175 rev. 2: iT, 27 16 ¡E 

By De La LanupE's tables, Hindu dE 
sphere ($ 80) ` = 2 18 35 49,8 
Difference, the former less by 1 18:33,4 


12 18 33%, 4X100 ' 
Hence €,—— 538 == 1105 years, for the age of 


the Sur ya Siddhanta from.this operation. 


61. THE position of Mercury has been ill deter- 
mined by the author of the Surya Siddhanta, probably 
from that planet being too near the Sun; for it will . 
requite about 1454 years yet to come, before the Eu- 
ropean tables and the Surya Siddhanta agree in giving 
it the same position ;. unless there are some inequali- 
ties in its motion not yet observed by Eur ODER as- 
tronomers. 


The motion of this planet for a century ES , 


By the Surya Siddhanta, . 55999931109. 
- 1080000 


= 415 revolutions 2: 15" 30 o" 
By De LA Lanpe’s tables, Hindu. : 
- sphere, ; 2 16. ü 34,3 
Difference, the former too slow by - 31 8443 
. Mercuty's mean longitude at the end of the year 
4900 Cali yug :— 


By the Surya Si ddhanta = 


— 44849653420) 
108GCOC . n 
== 20345 revel. ^ 3'9?30'0" 


By 
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By De ra Lawu»z's tables, Mindu 


sphere, ($12) -^ - 9e 29:20 13:9" 
Difference, the former more eens 
by i - - - 7 39 46,5 


which is contrary to what it t ought to be, had the 
Observation been correct. 


62. Tue mean motions of Vénus for a century 
of Hindu years:— 


By the Surya Siddhanta = TAGS 

— 162 revol. ~ = s 6° 19° 48" O” 
By De La Lanpe’s tables, Hindu 

sphere, o - 6 18 59 23,5 
Difference, the former a by 48 36,5 


Mean heliocentrick longitude at the end of the year 
4900-of the Cali yug: 


By the Surya Siddhanta = ond 


1080000 
= 7965 revol. - -. 210120 
By De La Lanpr's ables nnda 
sphere, ($819) - - - 2 3 12 45,5 


Difference, the former more advanced by 6 58 14,5 
Hence, = 58 a a = 860 years, for the age of the 


Surya Siddhania from this operation. 


63. Ture mean motions of Mars for a century of 
lindu years:— 


By the Surya Siddhanta = m 

a DO TEVOR - 9 Q'16 OQ" 
By “De ta Lane tables, Hinds i 

sphere, - - - 2 0 31.55 
Difference, the former slow by 7 45 55 
Mean penas at the end of the year 4900 of the 

Cali à yag e 
an the Surya Siddhanta c UR 
Q8U0U) 


2605 revo], LM 9* 159 4' Q" 
ToL By 


am 
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By De La Lampz's tables, Hindu 





. sphere ($ 12) o - o = 25 130 58 =, 5" 
Difference, the former lessadvanced by ., . 54.11,5 
Hence, T ur 2 = 340 years, for the age of the 


 Sürya Siddhanta from this operation. pouce 
~ 64. The mean o obs of the Sun, Moon,: Ju- 
piter,‘and Saturn, are found by modern astronomers 
to be subject to inequalities, on account of the mu: 
tual attractions of the planets to: each other; there- 
fore, ‘before we proceed farther, it, will, be proper to 
state here the formule which have been given by 
M. De. LA GRANGE, De za PEN, Szc. fcr com- 
pus these inequalities.: ^ — ; 


FOR “THE SUN: 


Let 1; the number of years befote A. D. 4750, 
. then-2:**, 00018408" — the inequality according 
to the quantities given in De La LANDE’ s tables, 

- andeis additive. - | RR n 
PL FOR THE MOON. ^. 

Let n, = the number ‘of years’ before A. D. 1700, 
then 22 X. 00111355" -44.3 X.000000044" ex3ress 
ine inequality which i is additive in this case. - 


FOR JUPITER. ^. 
Let = the number ‘of years before A; Dv 1750; 
J, == Jupiter's- mean: longitude ; D, = Saturn’s 
- mean longitude ; then, + (20! 49:52. 0,042733) 


Si (5 S'-—.2-F. 4-5? 34 Bere n. 587 ,98) express 
the inequality. wes udi «c 


¿+ ^ TOR SATURN, = 


Let. x, J, Ss be. as - in the. last; uis Tog : 44" 
-—n.0/1). Sin (5 S.—2, 7. +5 AE S 41,58 58) 
= will express the inequality. - we di 

e 1 a | 65. "Eas 


* 
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65. From the position and motion of the Moon, 
we obtain 759 years, for the age of the Surya Sidd- 
kanta: as in the following operation : 

4900 — 759 = 4141 Cali yug. 
Moon’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4141 
of the Cali yug : | 


T '  14458334X4141 
By the Surya Siddhanta—-— "5995 — 


== 55360 revs. `- -  .8*28«e41' 52" 48" 
By Dz na LanDeESs tables at the 
. end of the year 4900 of the Ca- 

li yug, Hindu ~~ ($12) — 3% 2% 2’ 40" 48" 
Deduct motion for 759 Hindu . 


years and sphere -  .z11 8 27 45 16 
Mean longitude at the end of 

4141 of the Cali yug. = 9 23 34 55 32 
Add inequality in Moon’s motion, 

per formula for 660 years = 7 59 24,7 
Correct mean longitude = 3 23 49 47 56,7 
Deduct inequality in Sun's mo- - 

tion per formula, for 710 yrs == 54 38,7 
Moon's correct mean longitude, 

Hindu sphere - — - = 3 23 a 53 17,9 
agreeing with the Surya Sidd- _ 

hanta within half a second, or ; 29,9 


Or the operation may be as did in the Euro- 
pean sphere. 


Moon's mean longitude at the end " the year 4900 
of the Cali yug :— 

By De La Lanpe's tables, Eur. 

sphere, (§ Ll) - - ° = 3% 22° 55° '9" 18^ 
‘Deduct motion for 759 Hindu 

years, but European sphere.— 11 20 49 56 25,77 
Mean longitude at the end of 

the year 4141 ofthe Cali yug 4 2 5 12 52, 
Add inequality per formuja for | 

660 years - = ? 52 24,7 

203 | Correct 
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Correct mean longitude, eńd of l 
4141 Cali yug, in Eur. sphere 4° 2? 13° 5" 15,9” 


Now, iri order to reduce this to the Hindu sphere, 
we must find what the Sun's mean longitude was. 
at that time, as follows: 

- Sun's mean longitude at the end of the year 4900. 
Cali yug : 
By De za Lannes tables, i 


sphere, ($ 11) ~ = 020° 52 28” 30" 
Deduct motion for 759 Hindu "n 

years - - = D I2 22 11 9,7 
Sun's mean longitude-at the end ps 

Vica 4141 - = OG 8 50 17 20,2.. 
Add inequality per formula for 

710 years 2070 845 998,9 
Correct mean ‘ongitude, ing. a Wy 

pean sphere - = O $8 31 11 59,0 


But the Sun’s mean longitude i in 
the JZindu sphere at that i in- 


stant was o= = 0.0000 
Consequently the difference of 
the spheres - = 0: 8 31 11 59,0 


Now, from the Moon's correct 


. mean longitude | - = 4 2 18 5 169^ 

Subtract diff. of the spheres == 0..8 31 11 59,0 

Remain Moon's mean longitude . 
Hindu: sphere A = 3 23 41 52-17,9 


the same as before, — . ` 3E 


66. From ‘Jupiter's position. and motions, we 
obtain 875 years, for the ave of the. Surva Siddhánta : 
4900 —875= 4025 of the Caii YUS., 


Jupiter’s méan longitude at the end of the yea: 4025 
of the Cali ug :—=- 


E 91055 X4C55- 
By the Surya Siddhanta = “050000 n 
ri = 339 rev. Te DLE 45. 5? QT co” oo" 


m PME B f 2 Jüpiter's 
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Jupiter's mean longitude at the end of the year 4900 
of the Cal? yug :— 
By De La Lanpe’s tables, Hindu sphere, ($ 12) 
= J 9 5°38" 36" 
Deduct motion for 875 Hindu 


years and sphere = 9 3 56 12 37 
Mean longitude end of the yéar | 

4095 Cali yug, = t 5 9 20 59 
Add inequality in Jupiter’s motion 

per De La LAnpe’s tables = 19 22 36 ' 
Sum, — 4 5 28 43 $5 
Deduct inequality in the Sun's | 

motion, for 826 years = 114 O 
J upiter's correct mean longitude, 

Hindu sphere = 4 5 27 29 35 


being the same with the Suri ya Sidahanta within less 


tano half a second. 


67. From Saturn we get 805 years. 
4900—803 = 4095 of the Cali 4 yug. -— 
Saturn's mean longitude at the end of the year 4095 
of the Cali yug :— 


By the Surya Siddhanta == 


wo 198 rev, = 
11* 6° 19 48” OO" 

Saturn’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4900 
of the Cali yug :— 


By Des A Lanve’s tables, Hindu 


sphere (y 12) = 3 3 24 27" 36" 
Deduct motion for 805 Hindu 
years and sphere 2x9 26.90 91 25 


KemainSaturr's mean longitude==11 6 54 6 18 
Deduct inequality in motion per 


De La Laupsz's tables = 53 9 O 
Remain = kr § 20 57 13 
Deduct inequality in Sun’s mo- 

tion per formula = D 1i 57 


Saturn's correct mean longitude, 
. end of 4095 of the Cali y yug — 11 6 19 55 16 
` 204 agreeing 
UA 


a 
A 
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agrecing with the Sur ya Sidhe within. seven 
seconds. +: ` 


e of 


t 


68. Mu the aphids of Mars we-get 641 years 
for the T the Suri ya ‘Siddhanta: ` 


m. Thus; the longitude. of the aphellon of Mers at 
the end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug: 


300 
By the Surya Siddhania = Im 92 rev. - 


4° 10° o! 95 54" 
By De La. LANDE's tables Hindu | 


sphere ($19) > 4 IL 30 57 30° 
Difference, the former less advanced . 

by - 1 28 21 .6 
Mean motion per céntury. of Hinda years. 7 
By the Surya Siddhanta = 00 0 6-72 
By De Lus AxD's tables, Hindu 


_ Sphere - . = O01 
- Difference, the former slow by 001 


1? 28/ 21 36'.L 100 
Hences e = 641 ges 


mo 


P vs From the ia of the year 365” 15” 31 


31^ 24”, wé get 736 | years, for the age of the Surya 
aie nta: e a | 


- Thus, in the formula yd =h, (§ 41). we ind 
d —9" 5 527" :39' 16"; h = 365?*15* 91’ 39" 22"; and 


uM S ay! 2! z d 2 - 6 59 39 16* 
s = 365" 15® 22 59". Hence z% = n =a 


4164 of the Cali yug, when the year was of the given 
length. Therefore 4900 — 4164 736 ‘years, the 
age of the B ya Sra haptas 


ano - 


70% Lir the iesulís dt die foregoing opera: ions: 
be: now collected together, i In: -order to obtain a mean 
of the whole: and we. shall have ' 


R ' oon m 
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Trom the Moon's apogee ($58) — - 605 years. 

node ($59)  - 580 
Sun’s apogee ($60) - - 1105 
. Venus . . . (§ 62) - 860 
Mars ` . ($65) - - 340 
Moon (§ 65) - 759 

Jupiter ($66) - - 875. =’ 
Saturn ($ 67) - $805 
Mars's aphel. (§68).- - 641 
Length of the year "($ 69) - 736 
Sum ==" 7306 


which being divided by 10, the number of results, 
we get 730, G—or 731 years nearly for the age of the 
Surya Siddhánta : which differs but about five years 
from the age deduced from the length of the year 
only. * ' 


71. Bur independent of all calculations we 
know from Hindu books, the age in which the Surya : 
Siddhánta was written; and by whom. “In the 
commentary on the Bhasvotí, it is declared, that 
VanAHuA was the author of the Surya Siddhánta. 
The Bhasvoti was written in the year 1021 of Saka, 
by one SoraNuND, who, according to Hindu ac- 
counts, was a pupil ‘of Vara’ HA, and under whose 
cirections he himself acknowledges he ‘wrote that 
work. Consequently, Vara’Ha must have been 
then alive, or else a very short time before it: which 
agrees as near as possibly can be, with the age above 
deduced ; for, the Bhasvotí in A. D. 1799, will be 
exactly 700 years old. 


19. Taar VaAnA' na, was the realeauthor of the 
Surya Siddhánta, is still further confirmed by one of 
his works in my possession,‘éntitled Jatok Arnob; 
the mean age of which comes out by computation 
739 years. "In«this work, as in the Surya Siddhánta, 

the 
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the Sun, Moon, and planets, are assumed to Lave 
been in a line of méan conjunction, in the first point 
of Aries at the commencement of the Ca yes, où 
the meridian of Lanca, and the mean annual mo- 
tions, by botk, are as follows : 


Jaiok Arnob. Surya Siddhénta. 


"Sun -= o- g 0 o o" 0 00 Q0 0 0" 


E 


LA) " 


Moon 4 12 46 40 47223 :| 4/19 46 40 48^ 
Mercury 12445 18 155 1 24 45 18 o 
Venus 7.45 11 59 484229 | 7 15 11 52 48 
Mars - 6 11 24 9 S6 Eus | 60 11 24 9 36 
Jupiter 1 021 6 OoZ2NES|i 021 6 0 
Saturn: O 12 12 80 20575 10 12 12 £0 24 

















Annual motion of the Moon's apogee. 


By the Jatok Arnob = 1510041- 0^ 54^ Tes 
By the Surya Siddhántá - 11045 054: ^ 
| - Annual motion of ihe Moon's node, = 

By the Jatok Arnob - O 19 21 11 94 m 


By the Surya Siddhánta :. O 19.21 11 24> 


- Length of the year. 
Ds. do. 1: tto Y 
By the Jalok Arnob .- $65 15 31 21 2 
O4 


By the Surya Siddhdnta. $65 15 31 al 


149 
25 25 


73. Now comparing the quanta of the mo- 
tions, &c. deduced from these works with each other, 
it will evidently appear, that one person must have 
been the author of both: for, though the quantities 
are not exaccly the same, yet ‘the diiferences are-too 
small to admit of:a supposition of their beinz -the 
works of two different persons. : In fact, the small 
differente between the Jatok Arnob and Sury a Sidd- 
Rénid, appears to be owing to the system being com- 


pleted in the one, and ‘no: in the other For. if we 


ME a | multiply 


/ 
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among, these, some were pretended: to be delivered, 
from the mouth of one or other of their deities, as 
| the Brohma Siddhánta, V. shore Siddhánta, and. the 
works of Siva, commonly, called Tontros:.. Others; 
were pretended to have been received through veve- 
- Tation, | as the Soma Siddhdnta, while others, were, 
fathered on sages, who were supposed to have lived 
™in the remotest, periods of antiquity, as the Vasishta 
Siddhanta, - Pardsar Siddha.ita, Rudra Siddhanta; 
Gorgá Siddhanta, Bhargob Siddhénta, &c..to the; 
number of about eighteen: altogether, including , the 
Surya. Siddhánta. These eizhteen are now called 
by way of pre-eminence, the eighteen original Shas- 
ters of astronomy, though amongst t the whole Í am in- 
formed, there are not above. three or four real origi- 
nal. works; the rest being compiled fer one or other 
of these, with the diction or style.a little altered;. to 
answer. “the purposes of priestcraft; but the. revolu- 
tions, motions, &c. of the planets, remaining the 
same asin.the original. ` T-—- | 
78. Tans books, are however, become now 
very scarce; at least in this part of 7ndja.; so much’ 
so, that it was. with. a great deal of difficulty I pro» 
cured the following. out of the number, viz. the Somá 
Siddhdnta, Brohma Siddhénta, Vishnu Siddhánta, 
Vasishta . Siddhánta, and the Gr oho Jamul, one of 
the works pretended to. have been written by SIVA: 
büt.even ‘from. these. few, a,general idéa. ma be 
formed of .the antiquity of tie festet o al s Lu 


THE Sind Siddhdnta. Ya as: ndi Siddid nta, T Gro- 
ho Jamul, adopt the'system given in the Su ‘ya Sidd- 
hánta by V An A'R A. The Broama Siddhánta appears to 
have. béen deduced from the Bhasvoti, by calculating 
from that work the positions of the Sun, Moon and pla- 
nets, at the commencement of the Calpa of Brohma, 
and making: the calculations to commence from that 

epoch 


t 


Ps 
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epoch instead of the year 1021 of Saka, the date of the 
Bhasvott. The Vishnu Siddhánta differs in nothing 
from the ¿Broma -Siddhánta except in the cpoch 
from which the calculations are directed to be made; 
being the commencement of the Calpa of V AR A BA. 
Hence, these books are evidently modern forgeries. 
The Parásar Siddhánta, Y am informed, has been 
taken from the: Brohma Siddhdnta, in the same 
manner, as that of Vasishta has been taken from 
the Surya Siddhánta.—lndeed, there is reason to 
suspect that the whole of the works attributed to 
Para’sar, are forgeries of a very modern date: I 
heve now in my possession a work pretended to be 
his, entitled ** Krist Pardsar” (i.e. ParA'sar on 
agriculture) which is a most palpable forgery. This 
insignificant little work contains more. of astrological 
nonsense and predictions, than of real husbandry: 
nothing of any moment can be undertaken; the 
ground cannot be ploughed; ‘nor the corn sown; 
without first examining the state of the heavens, to 
know if the time be lucky or not; but whae disco- 
vers the imposition, are certain astrological rules 
given in the body of the work.— Thus, to calculate 
the governing planet or Raja for the year; the au- 
thor says, ** multiply -the year of. Sala by 3, to the 
** product add 2, divide the sum by 7, and the re- 
* mainder wil|shew the governing planet or Raja 
* for the year, to which if you add 3 (deducting 7 
** if the sum admit), you will have its prime minister," 
The name ** Saka” shews the forgery, for ParA'SAR 
is supposed to have lived several centuries before the 
era of Saka or Suliban. 


76. Tue Bhasvotr, Y believe, was originally calcu- 
lated for the meridian of Siam, and was introduced 


* Tug governing planets até. I. Sun. 2. Moon. 3. Mars. 
4. Mercury. 5. Jupiter. 6. Venus.’ 7. Saturn in their order. , 


ia 
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Moon and planets, in that space of time, from De 
wh LAwDr's tables: 


European sphere. — [reducedtolfiadusphere, 
Sun - 0 0° O 58548/0' © 0 O 


Moon - 4 12 47 38,976514 12 46 40,9285 
Mercury - 1 24 46 35,51 |1 24 45 86,8690 
"Venus ~ 7 15 12 22,2097/7 15 11 23,5617, 
Mars “= 6 11 25 17,8082/6 11 24 19,1602 
Jupiter - 1 O 21 47,1805]! 0.20 48,5025 
Saturn ~ 012 14 8,0193)0 12 18 9,3718 
Moon’sApogeel 10 41 34,95 1 10-40 55,6090 





— Node 0 19 20 52,41 |O 19 21 51,0580 


Bv comparing these motions with those in 
$ 77, some idea may be formed of the antiquity 
of the works; but as the Broma Siddhánta and 
Vishnu Siddhdnta, také notice of the Calpa of 
VARAHA, it is ‘clear that neither of them can possi- 
bly be older than the time of that astronomer. 


79. ‘THe Sun’s apogee, E the aphelia of the 
planets have no motion according to these works; 
nor do they make a conjunction of the planets at 
the commencement of the Cali yug ; beginning of 
either Calpa; or at any other period. 


80. Tne next astronomer of any considerable 
rote we meet with after VARAHA and SoTANUND, 
is BHASKER AcHarya. his man according to 
the Zotvochintamoni was born in the year 1036 of 
Sula, and in the year 1072, wrote or compiled his 
astronomical work called the Siddhanta Siromoni, 
in which he adopted. the numbers of Broma 
Gupra. He also wrote or compiled "several other 
| works, 
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works, some of which are yet extant, as the Lila 
Voit and Beej Gonita ; the former on mensuration, 
the latter on algebra. 


81.. From the revolutions of the Sun, Moon, and 
planets, &c. in a Calpa according to Broma Gupta, 
($ 21), we obtain the following mean znnual,mo- 

"dons: . 
Sa o .TI II IH 7 V "I 


Sun =- =- -= 000000 0 0 0 


Moon - ~- - 4124630 0 0 0 0 
Mercury - - 1 24 44 59 41 42 43 12 
Venus - - 7 15 11 56 50 51 21 36 
Mars - - - 611 24 8 33-23 45 36 
Jupiter --- 1 021 7 56 11 24 


0 
Saturn > -~ O 12 12 50 11 21 50 24 
Moon’s Apogee 1 10 40 31 45 26 88 94 

Node O 19 21 33°21 1 26 24 
l Sun's Apogee E 8 38 24 9 


which motions being reckoned from the commence- 
ment of the Calva of Brohma, gave the >ositicns of 
Sun, Moon and planets, with those of (he Moon’s 
apogee and node in the time of the author cf the 
system, as near as he could determine them by ob-, 
servation. This Calpa of BRouwA Gupra, is made 
to commence with Sunday at the instent of Sun-rise - 
on the meridian of Lanka. 





82. The number of mean solar days assigned to 


this Calpa, is 1577916450000: And the lengta of the 
1577916450000 


year therefore — 1900000008 77 895 153^ sc’ co* 30%; 
` hence we have the, following mean motions of the 

Sun, Moon and planets, c. from DE LA Laspe s 

tables, in that space of time. 07s 


Sun 
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European sphere.| Hindu sphere. 
Sun = 0* 0% 0'517,539]10* O° O o” 


Moon - 4 19 47 24, 15/4 12 46 26,611 
Mercury - 1 24 46 30, 91/1 24 45 33,371 
Venus - 715 19 20,.4617 15 11 22,921 
Mars - 6 11 25 17, 22/6 11 24 19,681 
Jupiter | - 1 O 21 49,082]1 0 90 51,518 
Saturn - O 12 14 7,9760 12 13 10,43 

1 10 40 36,591. 


Moon’s Apogee 1 10 41 34, 13 
Node 0 19 20 32, 86'O 19 21 29,899 


Sun's Apogee 1- 2,1591 4,618 





83. Vue mean motions of the Sun, Moon and 
planets, &c. for 100 Hindu years ; 


A SS II A E E A A 
By the System of BROUMA De na LanDe's Diference, the 


GUPTA. Tables. former 
Hindu sphere. Hindu sphere. dor — 
Sun o œ O o” | O* o o o" O0 o 


Moon 10 17 80 O |10 17 24 21,1] + 5 38,9 
Mercury 2 14 59 29,5| 2 18 55 37,1/—58 7,6 
Venus 6 19 54 44,8| 6 18 58 192,1| +56 32,7 
Mars 2 014 15,7/-2 O 32 48,1|——18 32,4 
Jupiter 5 5 13 13,61 5 4 45 51,3] +27 22,3 
Saturn 4 21 23 38,9| 4 21 57 23,7|—33 44,8 
Moon's às 17 $9 55,7| 8 17 40 59,1— 8. 3 

Apogee § 0 292,5 MS po 2.1 
— Node 4 15 55 35 | 4 15 49 49,9] + 5 45,1 
Sun's Apogee ` 144 |^— "1 418j— T 26,9 


84. Tue year 4900 of the Cali yug, according | 
to this system will end on the 11th April 1799, a 
15’ past two P. M. on the meridian of Lanka: cat | 
which instant the mean longitudes of the Sun, Moon 


and planets, &c. will be 


VOL. VI. 2 P Ac- 
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According to De La Lampz |Drffereuce the for- 





E 
20 X 
Brouma Gurra, Hindu Shhere. | Hindu Sphere. mer + y — N E: 
— MEE E 6 A / a o ? 11 " 
Sus'smearLongiud| 0 o o o |o o 2 0}: o . ” |year 
Moon’s d:tto 2 17 30 o |2 16. 2 :7,6| TL 27 42,41199 
Mercury's ditto . | 2 11 59 353| 2 27 45 :8,9|—15 43 53,6|1685 
us’s ditto ^ | 2 14 24 47,0 2 2 25 11,4] —11 56 ee 
Mais's ditto 2 10 42 37,71 2 14:94 19, q 3 5- 5771125 
,upiter's ditto 1 15 15 44,9 1 10 15 jO,4-- 4 50 4,4 "ur 
Saturn's citto 227 5.21,7| 8..4 39 z9,5— 7 Be - 6,8|1254 
E t » 25 23 16,9/11 26 28 :i1,5|— 1 á 34,6 814 


node sup. 3 36 34,011 2 29 :7,g|l— 1 15 57 13}1320 
Sun's apogee i 17 57-21,6| 2 19 53 “8.5 — 1 56 6,911559 








Sum of the several ages deducel. ~ > == 11979 


: , PZN 9 
Mean age of the system of BRon A GUPTA = 12035 yrs. 





85. Tx revolutions of the equinoxes uz Cuba 
according to this system ere 199769. Herce the 


199569 - Ei 
annual precession, = 1550000000 = - 935 GOT 
De rA LANDE’s tables make it ae 53) 5. , 589 
Difference  - - - - 23017 


Ix the Gr oho Laghob, written. in the yea 1442 
of Saka, by GoxzsH son of Kzsogo, the. annual 
precession is stated at one minute; and at the end of 
the year 444 Saka, or 3623 of the Caii yug, the first 
‘point of aries in the Mindu sphere was supposed to 
have coincided with the vernal equincx. l mention 
these circumstances merely to shew that the quantity 
of the annual precession, aad the point irom whence 
it is computed, are not the same iz all Hzzdz books 
of astronomy. 


Havine thus given a general ot ¿line of tae Hindu 
systems of astronomy at "present i- use, with their 
formation, and the principles on which they are 

founded; 


/ 
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founded; I shall now close the subject with the 
following tables and precepts for calculating the 
commencement of the Mindu years and months, 
according to astronomical and civil reckonings, and 
the corresponding times in the European calendar. 


THE instant the Sun enters a sign, is called by 
the Hindus Sonkranti; and at that moment the” 
astronomical month begins. If the Sun enters a sign 
between Sun-rise and midnight, the civil month will 
begin at the following Sun-rise. But if the Sun en- 
ters a sign between midnight and Sun-rise it is then 
called Kdi Sonkranti, and the whole of the follow- 
ing day and night belong to the preceding civil 
month. 


Taer astronomical day, in this part of India, is 
reckoned from midnight to midnight, and begins at 
the equator six hours earlier than the civil day of the 
same name: the civil, begins at Sun-rise, and con- 
tinues to the Sun-rise following. ° 


Tue following tables are constructed to shew the 
time elapsed of the day according to civil reckoning ; 
(or rather from six A. M.)—so that if you add fifteen 
dondos, you have the time expired from midnight :— 
the Hindu parts of a day, are converted into Kuro- 
pean hours, minutes, &c. by multiplying’ by 2 and 
dividing the product by 5, and vice versa. 


2p 2 TA. 
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J 
ois a s | «| y 
ES O PE P. 
Ya] 1105/21150] fof 12/35 1510004 1235 52/30 (10001 1258/45] 
wi 2 931| 3|. |eo| 2511050/200| 25145| |ie000| 2517/30 
3| sl+6[34:50|sol| 37|45145/300|. 377 3130,3020|| 5776|15 
4| 5| 2| e| [rol 5021, ]400| 52330| [ooo] 5035|. 
5| G17/87|50|50|| 6215615 500|| 629 22/0ll5000|| 5293115 
6 


7183 al [60] 75 31/30, 600 715515, 1|6020| 7852/50 








7| 8440/50170] 88| 6451700) 881 7/30/7020] 3811/15) 
8/10| 412) jeoj10049| |80oj1007 -| |8020j10070|. 














9| 1 1]19/43|50]|90 900/113252/3c/9020]1 1323 45 


+ 


13/17/15 


Tus table has been computed from the length of 
the year given in the | Bhasvot?,. Brhoma Siddhanta, 
&c. In Hindu tables of this kind, thc days are di- 
vided bv 7, and the remainder only set down ; which 
renders them more commodious and expeditious in 

. practice: however, such vould not answer our pur- 

. pose, for we must have the days entire, in order to 
get the corresponding time in the European calendar, 
from the excess of the Hindu above the Julien reck- 
oning, which amounts to 7 days in 800 vears. 


js TABLE If. 







~ 
Ne 


Month, IES $ 
3139/42] || =|Cartick Sonk-antifl1£0/34153 
341341491501 M¡Ogrohain dito [1220/28/36 

66| 0191301 2 ||Pous ditto || ||2:49]57 | 2 
971388143130 /PMagh — ditto (279/16/49|30 
129| 745 Phaleun ditto — 130842158 
160} 8 12 dito 1358/32/57 


Mramorna: 







"Assar ditto 
eb Srabon -*ditte 
QiBhadro ditto 


jj Aswin ditto 







PRAI 
Paia 


>< IChoitro 















e 





| Month. 

—| Days. 
Go | 

B 8 | January, 


to 
^ 





A þa 
m OCC CON! Crtn d 0) 

M (3 C 2 09 035 Q2 OO UO 0502 02 
CO G2 wd t9 hw NM IS Ww 
Go to OL OQ CU 





REMARKS. 


303, 
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Eo April. 


February. 
|Ma rch. 








49 

















86117147 
871118114811 
8 


119 


120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
190 
131 
132 
133 
134 
185 
136 
137 
138 


2 P 


146 


149 
150 
151 
152 
158 
154 
155 
156 
157 
150 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
109 


TABLE LU. 


199. 


200 


1 
io 


O O 
O m 


0 d 01 
O 


O 


O 
¿GA DO 


19 
O 
ON 


207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
219 
214 
215 
210 
217 
210 
210 
290 
221 
208 
223 
224 
225 


51226 


227 


22812 
|229 
1250] 


ls eptember. 


t9 loj 


Go Oo 


October, 


233 


eio6r 


| 





In leap years after February take out one day less. 
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, 
VET. 


vember. 


= | No 
-L 
a cem 


to 


to 

Md 
co 

tc 
MO 
Lar) 





If the number of days given exceed 
take the ditference, and with that find the 
3 x 


: month 
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month and day: 2d. Ifthe number given, falls 7 in 
the table before the day on which Busack begins,— 
the month and day of the month correspondir g will 
belong to the year diia and must be dated 
accordingly. a 


I. lo find the instant the Sun enters a sign or. S 
| Sonkranei. 


Pr ecept. With the years expired of the Cc li yug 
enter Table I, and take out she days, &c. correspond- ` 
ing: take from Table II, tke days, &c. oppos:te the - 
given month, and add thèm to the former: divide 
the days thus found by 7, the remainder’ will shew 
the day ofthe week, and the fraction the time e; ;apsed 
from 6 A. M. when the Sux enters the sign accord- 
ing to true motions. 


II. To find the day on which the civil month 
begins. 


Precept. If theSunenters the siga between.sun 
rise and midnight, add 1 to the day of the week on 
which the Soikranti falls; but if between midnight 
and sun rise add 2, and the sum will be the day of 
the week on which the civ] month begins at sun- 
rise, 


HI. To find the corresponding time, accarding 
to the Pur opean calendar. 


Pray 1. To the number of dave found from 
Tables I, and H, add 1 or 2, according zs the 
Sonkranti, happens to fall ! -efore or after midnight . 

in the last, and reserve the sum. 2. To the years 

- expired of the Cali yug add 3, and divide the sum 
by 4: add to the quotient the years expired of the 

: Cus gue; and subtract the sum from that which you 
reserved, 
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reserved. 3. With the remainder enter Table IT, 
and take out the month and day corresponding, 
which will be the month and day of the month of 
the European calendar, on which the Hindu civil 
month begins at Sun rise according to Old Style. 


iV. To find the year before or after the Christian 
era, corresponding to any year of the Cali yug. 


Precept, 'The Cali yug began 3102 years before 
the commencement of the Christian era, or 3101 
before the year of. Cunisr's birth: therefore, if the 
years expired of the Cali yug exceed 3102, the ex- 
cess +1, will be the current year of the Christian 
era in which the first month Bysack of the current 
Hindu year begins. 2. If the years fall short of 
3102, the difference will be the years before the 
Christian era: or the difference — 1, will be the 
years before the year of Carist’s birth. 


EXAMPLE I. 


REQUIRED the day of the week and day of the 
month of the European calendar, corresponding to 
the first of Bysack in the year 4901 of the Cali yug ? 

Years expired = 4900, and 4900 + 1 — 3102 = A. D. 1799. 


'TableI. For 4000=5035 O 0¡Sum 6171 .- 1 - =6172 
1 
800=1132 52 30 HE 1205 E 
Table ll. Bysack = 3 39 42| Add 4900 
Sum, ~ =6171 32 12; Sum - - - 6125 
Senkranti, Wednesday, A 32 12! Difference==31st March O.S. 47 


Add per precept, 1 


Add diff. between O.& N.S.—11 
Bysac&beginsonTZursday5 O 0 


Sum==1 I thdpril, 1799,N.5.=58 
The days of the week are always expressed by 
figures, as, 1 for Sunday, 2 for Monday, &c. 
EXAMPLE IL *.' 
Requirep the day of the week and day of the 
month of the European calendar, corresponding to 
tue rst of Cartick, in the year 4901 of the Cadi yug? . 
2p 4 Years 
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q - 
4 


Years expired as in the last. . 


Table I. For 4000=5035 0 0]Sum 63534d c+ => 6359 

. 900—1132 52 50 oe i93, 50050 € 
Table I. Cartick = 190 34 54 Add: 4900. i 
Sum" . - 6358 27 24|Sum, - - | 6125 
Soukranti, Monday, 2 27 94 Difference —4th October ,O.S. 234 
Add ME » De Difference of style add: 11 
wat Cartick, on Tuesday, 3 Sem, =134h October. N.S.==248. 


EXAMPLE III. 


REQUIRED the day of the month, &c. on which 
the Ist of Chollro'in the year 4901 falls? i 


Table 1. For4900—6167 52 30! Sum, | l 6507 


Table IJ, Cloitro' == 338 32 .57| Deduct as above  .- 6125 
Sum, - 65306 25 27 Remainder, - ' 882 
Add - Į Deduct 1 year -7 365 
Sum, - 6507 , | Remainder, ~ ~ ii? 
ist Chottro,on Meduesd. = 4 which per Table II—1ist March 
x O. S. or 12th March, N.S. 
A.D, 1820. ` 
x: EXAMPLE IV. 


REQUIRED the day of the week and day of the’ 
month of the European calendar, corresponding to 
the 10th of Cartick in the year 1711 of the Cali yug ? 

à 1 


Years expired —1710, and 3102—1710-L-1—B. C. 1391. 
Table I. For 1000=1258 45 OlThelOtk Cartick =-  =2353 
700== 881 7 30 Nen 425 
l0== 12 35 15|Add - 1710 


Table II. Cartick == 190 34 54iSun -~ - e =22158 
Sum - - 2843 2 39| Difference m == 215 
Add - i Which per Table = 15th Ser. 
Ist Cartich - ==2344 O.% ciff. between O. & N.S. 
Add - - 9 was then = — 12 

10th Certic&" y *=2353 Therefore 213 — 12 203 
Which falls on Which per Tasle--3d Seg? CN S. 

Sunday eo od | 


WHEN 
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Wuen the Sonkranti happens to fall at or near 
midnight, the Z77imdu astronomers (or rather caleu- 
lators of almanacks) not unfrequently differ amongst 
themselves with respect to the day on which the 
civil month begins: some making .it later or carlier 
than others by a day, according to the works or ta- 
bles from which each makes his computation. But 
independent of this irregularity, there is anoth& 
which probably arises from local custom: in some of 
the Nuddea calendars, the civil month is invariably 
made to begin at the Sun-rise immediately following 
the instant of the Sonkranti, whether the same hap- 
pens before or after midnight :—On the other hand, 
most of the calendars calculated in and about Cal- 
cutta, and at Balia, make the month Begin a day 
later when the Sun enters the sign after midnight, 
agreeable to the rules above laid down. 
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APPENDIX, 


a SA emae 
y Paullus, 


RULES OF THE ASIATICK SOCIETY. 


IR WILLIAM JONES, the revered founder of 

the Society, in his Discourse, delivered on the 
15th February, 1784, and published 1n the. first vo- 
lume of these Researches, recommended that in the 
infancy of the Society, there should be no formalrules. 
Accordingly none were passed, but the suggestions 
in the above discourse were unanimous] adopted, and 
. having been since uniformly acted upon, they may 
be considered the original rules of the institution. | 
They were, in substance, as follow: 


I. Tsar the Institution be denomirated the 4sia- 
tick Society ; that the bounds of its investigations be 
the geographical limitsof Asia ; and that within these 
limits, its inquiries be extended to whatever is per- 
formed byman or produced by nature. 


H. Tuar weekly meetings be held for the purpose 
of hearing Original Papers read; on such subjects as 
fall within the circle of the Society's irquiries. 

pue ue | HI. 


P^ 
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III. Taar all curious and learned men be invited 
to send their tracts to the Secretary; for which they 
shall immediately receive the thanks of the Society. 


IV. Tuar the Society's Researches be published 
annually, if a sufficiency of valuable materials be re- 
ceived. 

r 

V. Tart mere translations of considerable length 
be not admitted, except of such unpublished essays 
or treatises as may be transmitted to the society, by 
native authors. 


VI. Trar all questions be decided on a ballot, by 
a majority of two-thirds, and that nine members be 
required to constitute a board for such decisions. 


VII. 'Tuar no new member be admitted who has 
not expressed a voluntary desire to become so; and 
in that case, that no other qualification be required, 
than a love of knowledge, and a zeal for tht promo- 
tion of it. 


"Ihe foregoing are the only general points noticed 
in the Founder’s Discourse, but an additional rule 
was inttoduced by him, and has been since continued, 
in proposing and electing new members, viz. That 
the proposition having been made and second- 
ed, the election take place by ballot, at the next 
meeting. This rule has also been considered appli- 
cable to all questions of importance. - 


On the 19th of August, 1796, a meeting of the 
Society was held, for the special putposeuef consider- 
ing tbe best means of rendering the Institution per- 
- manent, and for determining whether a House should 
be provided for the future meetings of the Society, 
when it was 

* RESOLVED, 
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REsorvzp, "ES "E 
ist. Tmar application be made to his Majesty, . 
for a Charter of Incorporation for this Society. : 


2d. Tuar a House be provided; for the use of 
the Society. 


Sd. Tuar a Committee be.appointed to consider 
the best mode of carrying into executicn the objects 
of the two foregoing resolutions, and te report their 
opinion at the next meeting of the Socisty. 


4th. Tuar the Committee be requested to con: 
sider any rules and regulations for advancing ard pfo- 
moting the objects of the Institution of the Society; 
and lay them before the Society for theiz Cetermination 
ata future meeting. 
. Ow the 25th of September 1796, the Committee. 
elected on the 19th of Augus! submitted the “oJlow- 
ing propositions which were unanimously adopted 


by the Society. 


ist, Tuar the intended application to his Majesty 
to obtain a Charter of Incorporation {or the Society, 
be made through the Governor General in Council and 
the Court of Directors. . | T 


9d. Tuar the best mode of carrying into execu: 
: tion the second resolution of she Society on the 19th 
— August, will be, by building a commodious house, 
as soon as the funds requisite shall be provided. 


3d. Taar, in order gradually +o establish funds 
for that püM ote, and for defraying the necessary 
current exper ces of the Society, an admission fee bé 
established; and that, as none of the present Mem: 
bers of the Soziety, haye hitherto paid ¿ny fees, those: 
Seb i i Tesident 
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resident in Jndia contribute two gold mohurs in lieu 
thercof. 

4th. Tuar a like sum of two gold mohurs be 
paid in future by every new Member as an admission 
fee on his election. | 


5th. Tuar every Member of the Society, resident 
in Jadia, (honorary Members excepted): pay fur 
eold?nohurs per annum, quarterly, in the first week 
of JanuaryKApril, July, and October, and any Mem- 
ber neglecting to pay his subscription for half a year 
after it becomes due, be considered as no longer be- 
longing to the Society. 


6th. Tear as admission fees and quarterly contri- 
butions would not, under a long course of time, af- 
ford funds sufficient to build a house, a subscription 
for voluntary contributions be opened, and applica- 
tion made to Government for a convenient spot of 
ground, as a site for the proposed Building. 


"th. Taar a Treasurer be elected. 


sth. Tuar as frequent meetings would tend to 
promote the general objects of the Society, weekly 
mcetings be established, as soon as the building in- 
tended for the purpose shall be finished; and that, in 
the mean time, a meeting of the Society be held at 
least once in a month, 


9th. Tuam, asit may not always be convenient 
for the President to attend on such occasions, it is ad- 
yiscable to elect first and second Vice Presidents an- 

nually. — A 
10th. Taar the Society appoint a Committee of 
Papers, consisting-óf the President, Vice Presidents, 
and Secretary, for the time being, together with five 
other Members, to be elected annually ; and that this 
; onu A Con- 


rete 
e a 
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Committee shall select the papers for publication, 
and superintend the printing of the Transactions of 
the Society. ` z 


11th. Tuas the Society make it publickly known, 
that itis their intention to establish a Museum and 
Library, and that donations of books, manuscripts, 
aml’ cunosities, will be thankfully received and ac- ` 
knowledged. | < | 

© o ba 

— Tue five first volumes of the Socity's Researches 
were published by the Superintendents of -the. 
Honourable Company’s Press, for the produce of 
their sale; but on the 3d of May 1798, the Society 
resolved’ as follows 


ist. Tuar the Transactions be hereafter publish- 
ed at the expence, and on eccount of the Society; 
both, as the Society has now a fund which mzy be 
applied to that purpose, and es by this means the So- 
 clety wii be enabled to.publish any number ot en- 
gravings that may be thought necessary to illustrate the 
Press, as well as to regulate the price, and thereby 
extend the circulation of them, 


2d. Tuar the Transacions be published in India , 
as more convenient for the superintendence of the 
Papers, as well as being more suitable to an 4szatiek 
Society; and that the mode of publication, with all 
other details, be left, as heretofore, to the Coramittee 
of Papers. i 

3d: Tuar the Ci of Papers be authorized 
to draw ugon, the Treasurer for any sums requisite. 
to defray thé expeñce of publishing thé Tiansactions y 

and that an order, signed by a majority of the Com- 
mittee, be a sufficient warrant to the T-easurer for 


- paying the.same. 
032 AUGUST, 
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23d AUGUST, 1798. 


Resotvep, that any Member of the Society may 
have the privilege of introducing, as a visitor, any 
Gentleman who is not usually resident in Calcutta, 


11th OCTOBER, 1708. 


Ow a qüestion, proposed at a meeting held on 
the 27th of September, “ Whether absent Membex, 
** resident 1n Calcutta, shall be allowed to vote by 
* prey on the election of Vice Presidents and Com- 
* mittee ofe Papers.” Tua Society determined in 
the negative. 
~ 10th JANUARY, 1799. 
RsEOLVED. mE 

it. Taar it will be proper to publish, with each 
‘volume of the Researches, a listof suchOrientalsubjects 
as may be considered in the light of DESIDERATA; 
tobe prepared, by the Committee, from lists, submitted 
to the Society, by the Members or others. 


2d. Tear, as a testimonial to the merit of the 
best Papers, communicated to the Society, on the 
subjects proposed as DzsipERATA, the author be 
presented with the volume of Researches, wherein 
such Paper is contained, accompanied with a com- 
plimentary letter, from the Secretary, in the name 
of the Society. 


3d. Tuar the rules of the Society, not already 
published, be inserted in an Appendix to the next 
volume. ij 


4th. Tarar four additional Members of the Com- 
mittee of Papers be elected ; and that the Committee 
do hereafter consist of thirteen Membersf'including 
the President, Vice Presidents, and Secretary; of 
whom, any Member, not less than five, may be com- 
petent to form a Committee. 


FEB. 
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FEBRUARY, =th, 1799. 


Tue Committee of Papers were authorized by a 
resolution of the Society to de” ray any small contingent 
expences on account of tke Society, which they 
might déém indispensable. 


` JULY ath, 1799+ 
RESOLVED, | 

"Tuar, in case, at any fu:ure meeting of die So- 
ciety, the Presicent and botl Vice Presidents si0uld 
be absent, a quarter of an hour after the fixed time 


of meeting; the senior Member of the Society pre-: 


sent, shall take the chair for the evening. 


poto: M, ee 
CTS Pogg git EE PTUS 


gem 


Tur meetin gs of the Sockty are now held on the 
first Thursday of every monta, at eight o'clock from 


the autumnal to the vernal equinox, and at nine du-. 


ring the other six months of the year. 
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